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Plan Also Impractical in 
Drought Program, Says 


Department of Commerce 
Specialist Says Revival of 
Employment Swindles Has 
Been Detected 


~ 


Agents Who Collect 


In Advance Accused 
| 


Prospects for Work in Many 
Southern Countries Called 
Remote Because of Trade | 
Conditions . 


Accompanying the business reces- 
sion in the United States and en- 
suing unemployment, a revival _of | 
fraudulent schemes to swindle job} 
hunters has set in and has brought 
to the Department of Commerce | 
many inquiries concerning “fly-by- | 
night” employment agencies, accord- | 
ing to an oral announcement Sept. 3 | 
by George J. Eder, Chief of the Latin 
American Section of the Division of 
Regional Information. 

As evidence of the increasing in- 
terest on the part of the unemployed | 
in procuring jobs abroad, Mr. Eder 
cited figures showing the current de- 
mand for the Department’s latest | 

‘ edition of “Employment for Ameri-| 
‘cans, in Latin America.” Of the 
10,000 copies of this bulletin printed, | 
more than 8,000 have already been | 
distributed since the edition ‘ was | 
published a few months ago. Prac- | 
tically all of these inquiries have | 
come directly or indirectly from job| 
hunters, Mr. Eder said. 


Frauds Are Uncovered 
Agencies which promise jobs in Latin 
merica’ and which collect a fee in ad- | 

vance are invariably fraudulent, Mr. | 
Eder declared. The Department of Com- 
merce has cooperated with the Post Office | 
Department in uncovering a number of | 
such frauds and is constantly active | 
in this work, he said. 

‘Especially at this time, the prospects | 
for employment in Latin America are | 
very remote in view of the economic | 
conditions in every one of those countries, | 
according to Mr. Eder. 

Following are sections in full text from | 
the Department’s bulletin on “Employ, | 
ment for Americans in Latin America:” 

The glamour and romance usually as- | 
sociated with the term “Latin America,” 
fostered by sundry novels of adventure 
concerning life in Central and South 
America, have misled many youths in 
this country into believing that in that 
region is to be found a rich and virgin 
field where a. minimum of effort will 
produce a maximum of golden returns in 
the most pleasant of tropical atmos- 
pheres. 


| 


Not Entirely Tropical 

The first fallacy in this delusion lies 
in the fact that Latin America—that re- 
ion, stretching from the Rio Grande to 
Sapo Horn, including Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies, and the South 
American continent—is not entirely a 
tropical region, and, in fact, some of 
the richest countries of Latin America 
are to be found in the Temperate Zone. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Engineers Needed 


In Dam Construction! 


Openings at Boulder Dam Proj- 
ect Are Announced 


Jobs for ordinary workmen will not 
be available at Boulder Dam-for about 
two months, as they depend on the let- 
ting of contracts, but the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
needs a number of trained cag tanes to 
aid in the development, according to an 
oral statement Sept. 2 in behalf of the 
Bureau. , 

The information obtained from the 
Bureau follows: nr aman ty 

The Civil Service Commission will hold 
open competitive examinations for the 
positions, which will pay from $3,800 to 
$6,400 per year, and applications must be 
on file at the offices of the Commission 
by Sept. 10. need a 

The Bureau needs a principal civil 
engineer to act as assistant engineer in 
charge and to direct work of engineers 
of lower grade in the design of impor- 
tant storage dams. The position pays 
$5,600 to $6,400, There is an opening 
for a senior civil engineer to be in charge 
of work pertaining to model tests of 
Boulder Dam, to determine stresses, 
pressures and deviations of large dams 
actually built, to determine physical 
changes as well as other related duties, 
or to have supervision over a group of 
engineers engaged in preparation of de- 
signs and specifications for, the proposed 
all-American. canal, including prelimi- 
nary layouts and final designs and, de- 
tails of all canal structures. The salary 
for the-latter job is $4,600 to $5,200. — 

A. civil engineer’s position, paying 
$4,600 to $6,200, is open. The duties 
would fall within one or more of the 
following classes: Making difficult ma- 
hematical , analyses and computations 
‘pertaining to the design of Boulder 

- Dam; engineering research, and study 
in connection with the design and con- 
struction of difficult structures, including 
large. dams, ‘silt control and other re- 
lated subjects; design of important stor- 
age dams; and preliminary layouts, de- 


‘ 
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pr weather a week in advance, it was stated | 


Caused a Definite Variation in. Temperatures at 
National Capital and Other Stations 


(COMPARISON of corresponding varia- 

4 tion between heat given off by the 
sun and temperature of the earth may 
make it possible to accurately forecast 


Sept. 3 by the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
in a paper read before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Astronomical 
Society. 

“Shaquld the prospect of weather fore; 
casting on this basis of solar radiation 
be realized,” says a Smithsonian report 
on the paper, “Dr. Abbot’s announce- 
ment must stand as one of the epochs 
in the history of meteorology.” 

Dr. Abbot pointed out that his de- 
ductions are the latest achieved in more 
than 30 years of continuous investiga- 
tion of the sun. Though he and his as- 
sociates’ have long known definitely that 
the amount of solar radiation varies, and 
have foreseen and observed casually a 
resultant influence on the earth’s tem-; 
perature, it was explained, this is the 
first time they have obtained unmis- 
takable proof of its large influence. 


Number of Securities 
Swindlers Said to Be 
Reduced in New York 


Report to Attorney General, 
Says Total Now Is Prob- 
ably One-third That of 


Last Year; Reasons Given 


State of New York: 
New York City, Sept. 3. 

There are probably not more than 
one-third as many securities swindlers in 
operation in New York now as there 
were in 1929, according to the monthly 
report of Assistant Attorney General 
Watson Washburn, in charge of the Bu- 
rcau of Securities, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Hamilton Ward. 

An authorized summary of the report 
of the Bureau follows in full text: 

The report of Watson Washburn_ to 
Attorney General H4riiilton Ward, of the 
activities of the Securities Bureau for 
August shows that 13 show cause or- 
ders, temporary and final injunctions, 
were obtained against 67 individuals, 
firms and corpo. itions, as compared 
with three stich actions taken against 
nine ‘individuals, firms and _ corpora- 
tions during Augus., 1929, and as 
compared with two such actions inyolv- | 
ing 12 individuals, firms and corpora- 
tions for the month of August, 1928. 
This comparison between the year 1930 
and the years 1928 and 1929 justifies the 
necessity for the recent additional ap- 
pointment of attorneys and_ investiga- 
tors to the Bureau of Securities made 
by Attorney General Hamilton Ward. 

The total amount of loss in_ these 
cases reached approximately $2,000,000, 
making the total losses to date this year | 
approximately $34,950,000 in cases acted 
on by this Bureau. 

The total injunctions so far this year 
already considerably exceed the total 
number for the whole year 1929, although 
the operations of securities swindlers are 
greatly reduced in comparison with 
1929—prébably not more than one-third 
as/much now. Curtailment of their ac- 
tivities is mainly due to the declining 
stock prices, and also the cooperation 
of the newspapers, in exposing stock} 
frauds by putting the public on guard.| 
It is gratifying to know that despite 
curtailment, the Attorney General is 
actually reaching more culprits than 
ever before. i 





; clusions. » 
| so large and harmonious that I find my- 
| self 


“In essence, this proof consists of the 
fact that since Jan. 1, 1924, whenever 
solar radiation increased or decreased 
continuously for a.period of four or five 
days to a maximum or minimum,” the 
Smithsonian report on the paper ex- 
plains,““the temperature at Washington 
and other stations showed a definite de- 
flection up or down, beginning four days 
before and continuing at least four days 
after the maximum or minimum. The 
vital point, in proving that this correla- 
tion between solar variation and tem- 
perature change was not mere chance, is 
found in the fact that,for each month 
over the period measured, the curve 
showing temperature change at a time 
of rising solar radiation is opposite to 
the curve showing change in tempera- 
ture at a time of falling solar radia- 
tion.” 

. During fhe period from Jan. 1, 1924, 
to May 29, 1930, 98 cases of rising and 
91 cases of falling solar radiation weré 
examined. Dr. Abbot stated that. this 


was a sufficient number of instances to) 


put the temperature effect to a real test. 
The amount of. the temperature effect 
was in most instances as much: as five 


degrees Fahrenheit, the Smithsonian re-,| 


port points out, stating that Dr. Abbot 
saw in this the principal reason to ques- 
tion results of his investigations. 

“The temperature effects are so large,” 
he said, “and the solar variation cause 
so small that weather students may 
hesitate to accept these startling con- 
Yet, the body of evidence is 


constrained’ to accept them as 
correct.” ' : 
As a possible explanation of this ap- 


| parent incongruity of cause and effect, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column ei 
Advance in Medicine 
Is of Recent Origin 


Notable Progress Achieved 
Since Middle Ages, Says 
Surgeon General — 


The medical profession is removed 
from prejudice and ignorance of the 
middle ages, by only a few centuries, 
perhaps by only one century, but this 
removal is much greater when measured 
in terms of achievement, according to a 
statement on Sept. 3-by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
Hugh S. Cumming. 

Modern medicine really began - with 
“the work of the great Frenchman, 
Louis Pasteur, which was carried on 
from\ 1857 to 1885,” he stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Just how long man has been trying to 
cure himself when ill, or to prevent the 
occurrence of disease, man himself does 
not know. - ’ 

In the dim past, the mind of savage 
man has generally followed along the 
same lines of thought in practically all 
attempts to better his health. In: most 
cases the uneducated, the untrained mind 
essays to conquer disease by charms, 
spells, plant lore, magic, the super- 
natural, or by direct appeal to the Divine 
Power. 

Historians are fond of recalling the 
fact that’ among ancient peoples there 
were outstanding attempts at public 
health work. The\Egyptians are known 
to have filtered the muddy waters of 
the Nile at an early date. Joseph’s well, 
near Gizeh, was excavated through 300 
feet of solid rock, and was an. object 
lesson in obtaining pure water. We 
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Several Trade Lines Found 


Improved. in 


Cleveland Area 


Federal Reserve Bank’s August Review Says It Is Too 
Early to Determine Whether Change Is More 
Than Seasonal 


LEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 3.—Some 

improvement in several lines of 
business in the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District was recorded during the 
first part of August as compared with 
July, according to the monthly busi- 
ness review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Whether or nat 
the change was more than seasonal 
it i# too earky to determine, the bank 
review states. 

The Julv drop in general business 
Was more pronounced than in recent 
years, according to the ‘review, he 
summary of district conditions fol- 
lows in full text: 

The level of general business in the 
Fourth District as a whole declined 
sharply in July, partly as a result of 
the shut-down in the automobile in- 
dustry, and the unfavorable drought 
situation which developed in agri- 
cultura! localities, particularly in the 
central and southern parts of the dis- 
trict. The drop, although partly sea- | 
sonal in character, was much more pro- 
nounced than in other recent years. | 

Some improvement in several lines | 
was recorded in the first part of Au- | 
gust as ‘compared with the July rates, | 
but it is too early to state whether | 
this change was more than seasonal. 

The worst drought in this section 
in 30 vears was relieved by light rains 
in early August, although the situa- 

. ¢ . 


tion in many counties is still very un- 
favorable. While the effect of this 
condition so far on business has been 
mostly psychological and probably 
somewhat. overexaggerated, it no doubt 
has we buying. power of some 
farm cémmunities. 

Employment in July declined about 
4 per cent from June and compared 
with an average drop of 1 per cent 
in the past five years. Pay rolls showed 
a greater decline, indicating that many 
shops reduced the number of hours 
worked rather than the number of men 
employed. An improvement otcurred 
in August, however, with the resump- 
tion of operations at many plants. 

According to the Bureau of Labor, 
,wholesale prices fell 2.8 per cent in 
July; with food prices down 4.5 per 
cent from one’ month ago. These de- 
clines continued in early August, but 
were somewhat modified by the in- 
crease in prices of some farm products. 

Department stores, feeling both the 
effect of reduced employment, pay rolls 


| and commodity prices, reported dollar 


sales 12.7: per cent below July, 1929, 
and sales for the first seven months 
7.7 per cent under the same period 
last year. Installment sales at these 
stores have shown gcepertionatelz 
larger declines, The declines from 1929 
are a result of a combination of both 
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Until June, 1931 


ERNT BALCHEN, who piloted Rear 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd to the 
South Pole, is not yet eligible for 
American citizenship, it was stated 
orally Sept. 3 by Agting Commissioner 
Thomas Shoemaker, of the Bureau of 
Naturalization, Department of Labor. 

The following information was ob- 
tained from Mr. Shoemaker: 

“The famous Norwegian aviator did 
not enter the United States until June 
23,1926, and thus has not completed 
the required five years’ residence in 
the United States. It had been pre- 
viously thought Mr. Balchen came to 
this country in 1922, but records show 
that the Bernt Balchen who entered 
the country in that year is a cousin 
of the man who was with the Byrd 
expedition. 

“Mr. Balchen filed a declaration of 
intention in 1927, but will not be eligi- 
ble for citizenship until after June 23, 
1931. He may then file an application, 
wait 90 days and then have his case 
heard in court. 

“As far as the Government is coh- 
cerned, the time the flyer spent in the 
Antarctic may be considered as resi- 
dence in the United States, since he 
was on ships flying the American flag 
and in territory claimed for the United 
States. But the Government can not 
admit him to citizenship, as that rests 
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Agricultural Stability 
Said to Depend Upon 


Farmer Organization 


Mr. Legge Holds Growers) 
Of .Food Have Better 

’ Chance to Control Status 
Than Other Producers 


| Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 3.—When agri- 
culture betomes so organized that farm- 
ers can éXert judgment in adjusting: pro- 
duction to meet demand, “their possibili- 
ties in creating a stable condition are bet- 
ter than those of any other class of mgn- 
ufacturers,” the chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, Alexander Legge, declared 
here Sept. 3 in an address before the 
New York State Grange. 

Such action will be possible, he ex- 
plained, because in times of trouble and 
business depression, consumers can econ- 
omize on all other purchases more than 
on food. Fluctuation in food production 
cannot be-as great as in other lines of 
manufacture, Mr. Legge said. 

“Your customers are regular \buyers, 
eating three times a day, and must con- 
tinue buying even when it is harder for 
them to dig up the cost of doing so,” 
Chairman Legge said. 

Industry’s Status Contrasted 

Agriculture as a whole, he asserted, 
has been suffering from a deficient op- 
erating income for a much longer time 
than is generally recognized. The situ- 
ation, however, became more acute after 
the inflation period which followed the 
war, he explained, and the resultant 
price level changes necessitated radical 
adjustment in every line of business. 

The situation in industry after the 
war, Mr. Legge said, was one in which 
everyone was doing his best to care for 
himself, but the farmer was unable to 
take such action. The farmer now must 
pay more attention to potential markets 
and consuming demand, he declared, and 
it is possible to determine in advance the 
likely requirements. 7 

The address follows in full text: 

The Agricultural Marketing Act under 

which the Federal Farm Board is oper- 
ating was passed in an effort to improve 
agriculture as an industry. Various dis- 
cussions on the subject of the urgent 
need of agriculture being placed on an 
equality with other more prosperous in- 
dustries have taken place. Why this 
disparity as between the earnings of the 
most basic industry of the country and 
;the earnings of other industries of the 
}country that came into existence far 
| later and that are of relatively less im- 
| portance to the Nation as a whole? 

It is my opinion that agriculture as a 
whole has been suffering from a deficient 
operating income for a much longer time 
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Business Outlook 
Better in California 


State Bank Director Points Out 
Increase in Deposits 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 3. 


There is good evidence of “a better 
tone in business and a more optimistic 
feeling among business men generally,” 
according to the State Director of In- 
vestment, Will C. Wood, who made that 
statement in his monthly report to the 
Governor, C. C. Young, and members of 
the Governor’s Council. 

It is too early, Mr. Wood thinks, to 
draw thd conclusion, however, that busi- 
ness will show any decided improvement 
during the next two @r three maths. 

Bank debits in August, according to 
the statement submitted by Mr. Wood 
for the banking division, were about 30 
per cent off from August, 1929, “due 
almost entirely to the fact that we had | 
a booming stock market in 1929, whereas 
stock market activity in 1930 is consid- 
erably below normal.” Bank deposits, 
and particularly savings bank deposits, 
continued their upward trend during Au- 
gust, the report states, 
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Tillable Lands 


Rains Remove 20 Times as| 
Much Plant Food Yearly 
As Crops, Agricultural! 
Specialist Declares | 


Study Being Made 
, By Federal Agency 


Information Gathered, Will Be 
Distributed to Farmers and 
Ranchers Through Various 
County Farm Agents 


Erosion each year removes 20 times 
as much plant food from soil as is taken 
by the growing of American crops, ac- 
cording to an address on Sept. 3 by H. H. 
Bennett, in charge of the soil erosion 
and moisture conservation sinvestigations | 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

“We are not on the verge of a land 
shortage,” said Mr. Bennett, “but we are 
getting much close# to a shortage of good 
farm land than is generally supposed.” 
He added that already more than 17,000,- 
000 actes of formerly tilled land has 
been washed so badly that farmers can 
not &fford to reclaim it. 

Describing the cooperative State and 
Federal effort toward. soil-saving, Mr. 
Bennett said that 75 per cent of all 
cultivated land in the United States is 
seriously affected, and that the amount 
of plant food taken each year Dy erosion 
amounts to 126,000,000,000 pounds. 

To cope with this agricultural wastage, 
he said the Department of Agriculture, 
cooperating with the States, is measur- 
ing the damage and the rate of erosion 
in vulnerable regions; determination of 
chemical and physical principles in- 
volved in erosion processes, and the 
working out of practical methods of con- 
trol. The results of the knowledge so} 
obtained, he said, will be carried directly 
to farmers and ranchers by County agri- 
cultural agents! N 

Mr. Bennett spoke by radio through 
WRC and affiliated stations of the ‘Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. His statement 
follows in full text: 


The Department of Agriculture, co- 
operating with the States, has recently 
begun a nation-wide effort to protect our 
farm and grazing lands from the costly 
wastage\of soil erosion. This attack 
against the most vicious enemy to land 
fertility will be directed along the fol- 
lowing lines: ‘ 

First, measurement of the extent of 
damage and rate of progress of erosion 
throughout the more vulnerable parts of 
the country;* second, determination of 
the chemical and physical principles un- 
derlying~the process as it varies from 
place to place; and third, working out of 
practical methods of control. 

Experiment stations are being estab- 
lished in those localities where soil wast- 
age and water losses: are most costly. | 
There are some 20 major regions in| 
which the process is exceedingly dey- 
astating. Appropriations already, have 
provided for seven of these stations, all 
of which are in operation now or will be 
in a month or two. As soon as practical 
measures of control have been worked 
out they will be carried directly to the 
farmers and ranchers by county agricul- 
tural agents and all other effective 
agencies for dissemniating farm knowl- 
edge. Though the work is in its in- 
fancy, valuable information already has 
been obtained. 

Moreover, educational work recently 
carried on in regard to soil and water 
losses by rapid run-off of rainwater has 
aroused much interest in the problem. 
This year soil and water-saving field 
terraces are being built in localities 
where a short time ago this method of 
conservation was unknown. Cropping 
schemes and tillage methods designed to 
reduce erosion are now being tried in 
many parts of the country. 

Excessive Washing of farm and graz- 
ing lands, induced by man’s violent dis-| 


. 
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College Credits 
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Federal Specialist 


THE dole as applied to unemploy- 

ment conditions in this country or 
to relief of farmers injured by the 
drought might alleviate immediate 
suffering, but in many respects it 
would likely be unsatisfactory, the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Ethelbert Stewart, stated orally Sept. 
3 at the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Stewart offered the following 
information: 

Nineteen countries of the world 
have unemployment insurance, which 
amounts to a dole. About 45,000,000 
workers are insured, and when idle 
they receive benefits in Specified 
amounts and over specified periods of 
involuntary unemployment. In _ no 
country is the system really satisfac- 
tory; in'no country does it solve ahy 





problem except that of immediate 
starvation or suffering among the un- 
employed. It gives work to nobody 
except the clerical force needed in its 
own administrative machinery. It is 
clumsy, expensive, ineffe¢tive. 

In England and northern Ireland 
there were in July, 1929, 11,832,000 
persons insured against unemployment; 
1,176,000 of these were unemployed 
and the total amount of the cost of 
unemployment insurance for the year 


[Continued on'Page 11, Column $.] 
Provisions of Ruling 
On Film Distribution | 


In West Announced 


Consent Decree Enjoins Un- 
reasonable Protection in 
Allotment of Motion Pic- 
tures to Theaters 


Details of a consent decree enjoining | 


10 motion picture producing and dis- 
tributing companies from giving the 
Fox-West Uvast Theaters; Inc: atarbi- 
trary and unreasonable protection over 
competing theaters operated by unaffili- 
ated exhibitors have just been received 
by the Department of Justice and were 
made available Sept. 3. 

The litigation was instituted by the 


jreturn of a criminal indictment in April, 


1929, charging the defendants with crim- 
inal violations of the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act by the creation of a monopoly in 
the motion picture industry in the south- 
ern part of California. (V U. S. Daily, 
1955.) “Upon motion of the Government, 
this indictment was dismissed by the 
court Aug. 21. An equity suit was then 
instituted charging the samé unlawful 
monopoly, in which the defendants 


‘|agreed to a consent decree, 


Companies Named 

The companies named in the indict- 
ment were: Fox.West Coast Theaters, 
Inc., Paramount-Famous-Lasky, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, First National, Univer- 
sal, United Artists, Fox, Pathe, Vita- 
graph, Warner Brothers and the Vita- 
graph Company of California. ; 

The acts which the defendants are for- 
bidden by the decree to continue, either 
by agreements obtained by collusion or 
coercion, 4s made available at the De- 
partment of Justice, follow in full text: 

a. To exclude said unaffiliated exhibi- 
tors from contracting in the course of 
the aforesaid interstate trade and com- 
merce in motion picture films to exhibit 
first or second run or first suburban run 
in the City of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
in other cities and towns in the southern 
half of the State of California; 

b. To exclude said unaffiliated exhibi- 
tors from-contracting in the course of 
the aforesaid interstate trade and com- 
merce in motion picture films to exhibit 
in competition with exhibitions thereof 
by said defendant, Fox-West Coast The- 
ater, and 

ce. To exclude from the aforesaid in- 
terstate trade and commerce in motion 
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Will Be Given 


J 


For Performance Over Radio 
a a 


New Departure Announced by Central Missouri State 
Teachers College Is Called Progressive Step 


In Musical 


(COLLEGE credit will be given for a 

4 series of musical radio programs 
to be given by the Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, at Warrens- 
burg, Mo., during this Fall and Win- 
ter, according to information made 
available Sept. 3 at the office of Arm- 
strong Perry, specialist in education 
by radio for the National Advisory 
Committee on Education by Radio. 

“In view of the usual conservative 
attitude of educators,” Mr. Perry said, 
“this is a strikingly progressive step 
in the field of education by radio.” 

The series of programs, to be konwn | 
as the “Music Appreciation Hour,” | 
wilt he broadcast over Station WOS, at 
Jefferson City, Mo., every Wednesday 
evening: from Oct. 8 to Mar. 11, inclu- 
sive, with the exception of Nov, 26, 
Dec. 24, and Dec. 31. 

The programs, arranged by Paul R. 
Utt, director of music of the college, 
will be devoted to various types of 
music, such as Negro spirituals, operas, 


‘ 


Education 


symphonies, folk songs of various na- 
tions, religious music, ete. 

A. statement of E. L. Hendricks, 
president of the eollege, follows: 

“Realizing the value of the radio as 
an educational factor, and in order to 
make use of this aid in a tangible 
way, the Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers (follege is offering this course over 
Station WOS at Jefferson City. This 
is made possible by the cooperation 
of the director of the station, Mr. 
J..D. Heiny, and the financial assist- 
ance of the Warrensburg Chamber of 
Commerce. All programs ‘have been 
planned and are under the direction of 
Prof. Paul R. Utt, the director of 
music at the college. 

“Those desiring college credit for 
the course should send to Ward Ed- 
wards, director, correspondente study 
department, , for application blanks. 
This course is for one and one-quarter 
hours’ credit and is listed in the reg- 
ular catalogue as Music 3B. Additional 
information will be given at the early 
programs.” 


As Aviation Aid 


Clarence M. Young, While — 
Deploring Fatalities, Says’ 
Competition Helps Enlist — 
Interest of Public 


Mishaps Might Have « 
Happened Elsewhere 


Events Like Chicago Meet Com- 
pared With Automobile Rac- 
ing as Providing Valuable 
Lessons to Industry 


oe 


While the fact that three aviators 
lost their lives “is to bé deplored,” ° 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, 
stated orally Sept. 3, ‘the fatalities 
which occurred at this year’s Na- 
tional Air Races will not have an ad- 
verse effect on ciyil aeronautits and 
two of the fatal crashes are not 
chargeable to the commercial phase 
of aviation. a 

Aeronautics gains from such an ~ 
eyent, Col. Young said, for the races 
provide an opportunity to demon- 
strate conclusively to millions of 
people that under normal conditions 
of performance aircraft are pros 
gressing each year and can be de@= 
pended upon to provide safe, reliable 
transportation. i 

Regrets Fatalities / ; 

“It is extremely unfortunate that there 
were fatalities,” the Assistant Secretary — 
stated. “If we could foresee them, we 
probably would forego the events in which 
they occurred. But if one draws the 
line between race events and the normal 
use of airplanes, the contrast, offers, 
opportunity for the potential air traveler 
to realize the dependable margin | of | 
safety under normal conditions.” 4 

A parallel between the National Air 
Races and the annual Indianapolis speed- 
way automobile races can be drawn, Mr. . 
Young-asserted, and it.is logical, x 
pect that eventually the air mi 
be made the same sort of sports évént 
that the automobile contest has become. 

“The automobile races occasionally 
are accompanied by serious accidents 
and fatalities, yet they are unquestion- 
ably of value to the industry and have 
very little effect on the public in caus- 
ing people to have fear of automobiles,” 
the Assistant Secretary declared. “The 4 
air races, in essence, are in the same 
category, and there is no doubt that in 
the past they ‘have contributed to the 
advancement of our aircraft and our 
aviation.” : 

Effect on Manufacturing 

Leading manufacturers are caused to 
design new planes and bring out novel 
types of craft for display and competi- 
tion at the races, and such action leads 
to progress of the industry in general. 
exactly as automobile races have been 
largely responsible for more substantial, ’ 
more reliable, and more versatile auto- 
mobiles, he said. Performance and. effi- 
ciency is considered as much as s 
by these manufacturers, he added. 

Airplanes are “put to extremes of 
performance” at such events, Col. Young 
explained, and the successful perform- 
ances indicate exactly how much prog- 
ress is being made and how reliable 
planes are under normal circumstancés, 

The death of one of the two Navy - 
pilots killed at Chicago this year can 
not be attributed to civil aeronautics in 
any way, Mr. Young said, since the race 
in which he crashed was a military event, 
The other fatality, the death of Capt, © 
Arthur H. Page, of the Marine Corps, 
was only indirectly attributable to ¢ 
mercial aviation, since the plane flo 
was not of the type used jn normal non- | 
military service. bs 


oa 


Hazards Create Interest 
The death of the designer of an ex- 
perimental plane which failed to per 
form as expected might have occurred 
at any time, the Assistant Seer 
pointed -out, and is the only fatality 
+ 


[Continued on Page 2, Column a] 
Daily Average Output — 
Of Electricity Lower | 


Change From June to July Is ; 
Called Normal Decrease _" ~ | 


The average daily production of elee 
tricity was lower in July than in June ~ 
or July, 1929, the Department of the 
Interior announced Sept. 3. The cha ; 
from June to July, however, is a nore 4 
decrease, the Department says. " 

Drought was largely responsible for | 
a decrease in the output of hydroelectric 
powér, the statement points out, and ~ 
further curtailment is to be expecte 
with persistence of a shortage of water, ~ 
The production by hydroelectric plants . 
was placed at 9 per cent less than 1 
June. 3 

The prolonged drought in regions east 
of the Rocky Mountains has caused a 
normally low flow of water for dy 
electric plants, the Department said, 
the fuel consuming plants have’ ampl 
capacity to meet the demand caused 
shortage of water. { 

The daily average production in 
was 253,900,000, kilowatt-hours, ac¢ 
ing to the statément, which was 
cent less than the June average 2 
per cent less than the average for July, 
1929. ; 

(Fhe announcement by the De 
ment, of the Interior 6 print: 
in full text im the issue of Sept. 5. 
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lo Be Received 
t White 
_ Formal Welcome to or 


tain Coste and Mr. Bel- 
lonte on Septembér 8 


















lent Hoov. 
8 ‘the 
ne Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
on Sept. 2 completed in their air- 
ane, “Questipn Mark,” the-first nonstop 
a ht from Phris to New York, it was 
a ; Stated Orally at the White House Sept.,3. 
"The two aviators will be accompanied 
to the White House by the French Am- 
basador, Paul Claudel; the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson; and the three 
* Departmental Secretaries for Aviation, F. 
Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of | 
= War, David S. Ingalls, Assistant Secre- 
‘tary of the Navy, and Clarence M. 
"Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
“jt was announced. > t 
& Following the reception, President and 
Mrs. Hoover will give a State luncheon 
“at the White House in honor of’ the 
"aviators. . 
bs Previous to their reception at the 
+#White House, the aviators will com- j 
aplete the last leg of their trip by flying 
ito Dallas, Tex., it was/stated. 
. President Hoover has received mes- 
tsages of appreciation from the presi- 
dent of France, Gaston Doumergue, and 
-from the two aviators. The .messages, 
made public at the White House on Sept. 
_8, were in reply to the President’s con- 
“gratulatory cablegram and telegram at 
the successful termination of the flight. | 
President Hoover’s message to the presi- 
dent of France was published in full text 
fn the issue of Sept. 3. 
: Mr. Doumergue Sends Message _ 
-" President Doumergue’s reply to Presi- 
“dent Hoover follows in full text: . 
-. “Deeply touched by the message which 
you have been good enough to send me 
in your name and in the name of the 
“American people, I thank you therefor 
in the name of France. The exploit of 
the aviators Coste and Bellonte, in form- 
ing one more tie between France and the 
“United States, will contribute greatly to| 
the development of their friendship of | 
centuries.” | 


Mr. Coste Thanks President 


Dieudonne Coste’s telegram of, reply | 
to President Hoover follows in full text: 

“Only a few minutes had passed after 
Maurice Bellonte and myself had landed 
upon the American soil when your heart- 
felt congratulations reached us. We beg | 
you, Mr., President, to accept our deep- 
est appreciation of your kindést words 
which have touched both of us very pro- 






i 


° 


ple have had the great privilege of al- 





lations. 


these reciprocal feelings.” 


Mr. Davison Extends Welcome 


The trip proves that present day 
planes are capable of making the dan- 
=gerous crossing, the Assistant Secretary | 
tet War for Aeronautics, F. Trubee Da- | 
vison, declared in a statement, made pub- 
«lic by the Department of War, which fol- | 
slows in full text: 

“In “accomplishing the first Paris to 
New York nonstop crossing of the At- 


attained an objective that has been the | 
goal of many valiant and capable air- | 
men, but also proved that present day 
aircraft is capable of making the east | 


ship.” 
; Navy Congratulates Flyers 
, 


2 


, extended by the Secretary, Charles Fran- | the decision of the Commission. 
¢cis Adams, whose message follows in full therefore be seen that since all the fre- 


* text: 


? 
York flight in an airplane. 
geous feat has aroused the admiration | 


service.” 


Courage of Aviators Praised 
The “splendid courage and undaunted 
spirit”. of the aviators was praised in 
@ message by the Acting Secretary of 
State, Green Hackworth. The announce- 
ment by the Department of State fol- 
flows in full text: ~ 
“Personally and on behalf of the 
{people of this country I extend to you} 
and Maurice Bellonte our heartiest con- j 
;gratulations upon your’ magnificent | 
{flight and safe arrival. The same splen- | 
; did courage and undaunted spirit that in- 
+spired Nungesser and Coli have at last | 
been rewarded.” 
Air Corps Chief, Commends Feat 
The statement of the Chief of the Air 
a. Maj. Gen. Fechet, follows in full 
mt: 


“The Chief of Air Corps is delighted at 
the successful crossing of the Atlantic 
by our friends and recent allies the 
French fiyers, Capt. Coste and Maurice 
Bellonte. This is the first successful 
crossing between Paris and New York 
and marks another effort in the progress 
of aviation. We hope it may prove to be 
_ }the forerunner of commercial lines op- | 
, ating between these two countries whose 

srelations have always been so amicable.” 
Is Milestone in ‘Aviation 


Admiral Moffett’s, statement follows 
in full text: 





gratulations to those two gallant French- 
men. This east to west flight. across 
the Atlantic—the first non-stop trip of 
heavier-tharair craft in this direction— 
fis a milestone in aviation. It proves 
that the world is progressing in the com- 
ey new art of the air. The Navy 
i led the way in this transatlantic flying, 
tand We are glad that aviation is pro- 


sidered necessary today.” . 
Success Well -Deserved 










| of the 











House) Waves Are Fully Occupied and Any Effort to Dis place Sta 


tions Would Result in Hearings and Litiga- — 


tion, Mr. Saltzman Says 





By Charles McK. Saltzman 
. Chairman, Federal Radio Commission 


The duties of the Federal Radio Com-jguide the Commission in assigning fre-|_ 
ry wide range. Broad- 
nection: 2 only one of - Saeed A 
© will formally receive | the Radio Commission's family.- 10 | 

eed + | for communication purposes, radio for 
nch “aviators, Captain aviation, television, ships, amateurs, a 
perimentation and for many other pur- 


mission cover a ve 


poses—these are 


erable attention. 


do so 


also children of the} 
family, some of them requiring consid- 
In the wide range of 
their ré8ponsibilities,*the Radio Com- 
mission has'a deep appreciation of the 
importance of educational broadcasting. | 
It wishes to extend constructive and hel 
| ful aid in its development but can on 


Numerous suggestions, requests 


ready fully occupied. 


| Provisions of Radio 


Act Are Upheld 


Every function of the Radio Commis-| 
sion proceeds from the Radio Act of 
1927. “This law is a very remarkable! 
piece of legislation. 
doubtedly be made in it from time to! 
time in the futur@ as conditions change| 
but, as time goes on, the Wisdom and 
importance of its fundamental provisions | 
foundly. The American and French peo- | will be realized. Among the provisions, | 
| the Radio Act provides with considerable 
ways entertaining the most friendly re- | detail, the procedure by which an appli- 
Nothing would: please us more|cant can acquire a license for certain 
than the thought. that our successful | radio facilities. The Commission cannot 
flight might-constitute to strengthen | arbitrarily establish a new station or add 
to its facilities except the procedure of 
|the law is complied with. The law sim-; 
jilarly provides @ procedure that must 
| be complied with before a station can 
|be removed from the air-"So when ap: 
plications are received by the Contmission | 
for new or additional radio facilities and 
the fre- 
| quencies are already fully occupied, the| 
jlaw provides that the applicant be 
granted an opportunity for a hearing| 
lantic, Coste and Bellonte have not alone | 8¢ which he may argue his case, a privi- 
jlege also accorded the licensee who is 
already making use of the frequency 
| desired by the applicant. The Commis- 
| Sion is bound by the law to consider the 
to west crossing of the Atlantic. On be- | evidence submitted by both parties at 
half of the Army, Air Corps I welcome | the hearing and render a decision based | 
them to these shores and congratulate |on the evidence as to which party will 
them on their splendid feat of airman-' best serve the public convenience, inter-| 


the Commission finds that 


est and necessity. 


The law even provides means by which | 
The congratulations of the Navy were | either party can appeal to a court 4 
t will 


ing the frequencies, would 


tion. 


Changes will un- 


| quencies are fully _occupied today, the|must be included to arouse sufficient in- 

“The American Navy extends its con-| proposition of setting aside a suitable|terest among the public. 

+ gratulations to you and your companion, | number of frequencies for educational | 

Maurice Bellonte, upon the successful | broadcasting or for any other type of|see good 

completion of the first Paris to New | special service is a very difficult one.| millions of pegple called to aviation, its 
Your coura- | Displacing the stations already occupy-|ability, and its progress at—least once a| 


A 

ly y 
jn accordance with the provisions 
aw which prescribes its functions. | 
and 
recommendations have been made con- 
cerning educational broadcasting> It has 
been suggested several times. that the| 
Commission set aside a suitable number 
of frequencies for educational broadcast- 
ing.. The Commission can not do this! 
today for certain good and sufficient rea- 
sons. When the Commission was formed 
in 1927, it found oVer 600 stations on the 
air. After considering the situation for 
some time, the Commission developed a 
general order which was to be the foun- 
dation on which the radio broadcasting! 
structure of the«&nited States was to 
be built. The Commission is still- abiding 
by that order. Broadcasting in the United 
States is limited to the use of the band 
of frequencies between 550 and 1,500) 
kilocycles and the receiving sets in the 
United States are built to respond only 
to frequencies in this band. These pre- 
scribed frequencies today are fully oc- 
cupied. Some of them are crowded with) 
the result that the service area_of cer- 
tain stations is restricted and certain 
interference is experienced in localities. | 
When an application is received from an 
institution, company or individual for 
the establishment of a new station or 
for additional facilities for an existing 
station the Commission almost invariably 
finds that the frequency involved is al- 


quencies to educational broadcasting sta- 
tions, are necessatily the provisions in 
the existing law. 

There® are in the Uni States today 
about’ 54 broadcasting sta fins rated as 
“educational statins” — approximately 
|9 per cent of the stations of the country. 
These stations are widely scattered and 
differ greatly in frequencies, power, and 
‘time. Some have geod — frequencies. 
ae onal poor frequencies byg,this con- 
ditions applies. to all classes stations. 
No one* class can have all the best fre- 
quencies. Although certain States are; 
making plans for the coordination éf the 
educational broadcasting stations in the 
State, in generalthere is mo general plan 
for these 54 stations; Im most cases, 
each station operates on a plan of its 
own, 

The present condition might well: be 
illustrated -by the situation in one typical 
Midwest farming State. It has three 
educational broadcasting stations, each 
at a State institution. These include a 
100-watt local station, a 500-watt sta- 
tion and a 1,000-watt station. Each op- 
erates on a different frequency. Some- 
times they all operate simultaneously. 
Sometimes they, operate at different 
hours. It would be muck better if the 
three stations were assigned to one fre- 
qiency. and their operation coordinated 
by one central authority which would 
result im preventing duplication of pro- 
grams and a better use of time. 

One western State submitted to_the; 
Federal Radio Commission a _ plan 
whereby | all the educational broadcast- 
ing stations of the State would be on 
one frequency and their —programs co- 
ordinated by an official in the educational 
system of the State. 

The plan submitted was a most laud- 
able one but after much study in an ef- 
fort’ to effect the shifting of a large 
number of stations*to bring it about, 
it was found that the change cbuld only 
ibs made after the holding of a large 
number of hearings and possibly litiga- 
tion. 

The attitude of the Federal ‘Radio| 
Commission towards educational broad- 
casting is a sympathetic ome. The Com- 
mission desires to offer. its aid in tee 





development of this most valuable use 
of radio but it must be remembered that 
the Federal Radio Commission is 
charged with the duty of enforcing the 
l.w and its operations must be in ac- 
cordance? with the provisions of existing 
aw. 


(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address on Aug. 29 by Chairman 
Saltzman before the recent meeting 
at the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington of the American Asso- 
ciation oéf Agricultural College Edi- 
tors.) 








Plane Races Are Defended 
As Efelpful to Averonautics| 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 

which normally might be caused by ef- 
\forts to progress in commercial aviation. 

“It is possible to say that two of these 
accidents might not have occurred if the 
races, or some similar event, were not} 
held,” Mr. Young said. ‘‘One might go 
jeven further and say that if the events 
in which these accidents occurred had not 
been on the program two lives might 
jhave been saved. But the fact remains, 
that normal ciyil aeronautics are not re- 
sponsible for those fatalities. 

Hazardous events are included in the 
|program, the Assistant Secretary said, 
| because the “ordinary race is not espe- 
\cially imteresting” and some features 








“I can’t see harm, however, and I can 
in having the attention of 





; < result in| year, no matter hw much I regret the 
of every officer and man in the naval | many public hearings and certain litiga-|serious consequences,” Col. Young as- 


The principles, therefore, 


that ' serted. 


- 





‘Hunter’s Dislike for Coot Causes 


Increase in Species in the West! 


. 


Department of Agriculture Says Prejudice Une justifiable; 


Birds Are Excellent Eating 





American coots in western States have| The coot has fallen heir to a number | t#O?- 
become so abundant as to prove , seri-| 
ously destructive to the rice crop-in some| 


ncctions, the Departadent of Agriculture |{*4"*cteristic environment of the bird. | (7 ©4S!™8 


announced Sept. 3, while 


of derogatory names, among which the 
term mudhen is supposed to indicate the 


|It is called blue peter om the south At- 


? sportsmen antic coast; crow duck ir® New England; 
have complained that these birds com- 


| poule d’eau, or puldoo, im sections where 


pete with other wild duck for food in|the population is largely of French ex- 


some localities. 


The coot is a game bird protected un-| names, 
der the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, ac-;pond hen, marsh hen, chicken bill, and | 


|traction; and by about 30 other local 


including rice hen, water hen, 


cording to the Bureau of Biological Sur-| white bill. 


vey. A statement, by the Bureau, made| 
public by the Department of Agricultu 


follows in full text: 


The grievances of rice growers against, founded. 


Allegations that the bird is not a clean 


re, feeder and that its flesh tastes like the 


;bottom of a mud hole are largely un- 


The coot feeds more upon the 


the common fresh-water coot have re-|green foliage of aquatic’ plants than do 


sulted in requests to the Departr-ent of | any 
use| in” 
the | 
Shooting out of 
“I wish to add naval aviation’s con- | 5¢2500, removing Protection entirely, and 
wholesaie destroying by various methods, 
| including poisoning, have been suggested, 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 
|; the coot is a game bird protected by; 
the Migratory Bird Treaty and that it 
|can be legitimately reduced in mumbers 
seasons merely through 


| Agriculture for permission 


extraordinary measures to reduce 


| numbers of the bird. 


during open 
shooting by hunters. 


to 


To avoid hunting the coot om the sup- 


Sgressing to such a point that many of | Position that it is’ not good to eat is 


of the wild ducks, and it consumes 
ddition such delicacies as the tubers 
of wild celery and sage pondweed and 
the ‘grain of wild rice. It is in fact a 
cleaner feeder than many other birds 
and mammals eaten by man. 


Forest Fires in Yel 





UNITED STATES 


;ermment to have the authority to Say | 


{the law for him to do so. 


‘Hichway Department can use it. 


| purpose that does mot involve the build- | 


the aids we used’in 1919 are not con-| 





2 ee 


Commerce were extended by the Secre- 
His message follows in full text: 


partment of Commerce go out to 
ste and Bellonte for linking Paris and 
New York in the first westward non- 
Gstop flight. Their achievement should 
not be caqnsidered as being founded on 
good fortune. Rather, it is due to the 


in withholding their time of departure 
until ereeait conditions 
themselves. Consequently, 
the success with which the 


' 


‘ 
~ 


“) 
Lig M36 Go 


fee . 


4 


| wild ducks are plentiful and are hunted 
Congratulations of the Department of | 


unjustifiable; coots skinned and_ broiled 
ane excellent eating (and skinning them 
is not difficult). In many localities where 


by strangers, the lowly coot is prized 


t \ 


“DAILY: ~THURSDAY, 





Order Prohibits Erection of 
~ Structures Nea?erThan SO 


Feet to Center of Primary 
Roads 





State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Sept. 3. 

Neo structure may be erected within 50 
feet of the center of a primary highway 
or within 40 feet of the center of a sec- 
ondary highway, according to an order 
just issu€d by the State Highway Com- 
mission. < -¢ ; 

Ample reservation of land along-State | 
highways should be made for the future, ! 
the Comnission’said in a statement con- 
cerning the order, and 100 feet for the 
primary roads is a “‘véry meager provi- 
sion.” ; 

The order does not prevent the use of 
the land by the owners for any purpose 
other than buildigg, the Commission ex- 
plained. The statement follows in full 
text: 


The primary and secondary systems as| ayer is removed by each rain. 


now outlined are to have a total of 6,000 
miles. 
miles of all types of roads in the State. 

Surely, then, if the State highways are 
to constitute only 10 per cent of all 
roads, it is vital that the hnecessary pro- 
visions, be.made for “future growth on 
this small percentage. Ina strict sense 
of the word, the right of way of a road 
is its only permanent feature. ; 





It, therefore, seems mandatory that an 
ample reservation of land be made for 


the future on State highways, and, with | into the Gulf of Mexico more than 4Q0,- 
in | 000,000 tons of mud, most of which comes; 
transportation during the past decade to| from cultivated land within the Missis- 
serve as a guide, it swould appear that) sippi Valley, 


the ‘expansion that “has been made 


100 feet for the primary and 80 feet for 
the sec ndary routes will be a very mea- 
gre provision. 

The Legislature did not cantemplate 
the taking by the State Highway Depart- 
ment of any person’s land without a fair 


compensation, nor .does the ordinance } Soil actually entering the sea. 


adopted by the Commission contemplate 
any such action. It is intended to op- 
erate in exactly the same manner ‘that 
a zoning or fire rdinancé operates in 
our cities and towns. | 

It is a just and proper ordinance that 
prohibits the construction, by the owner 
of land, of a frame structure within a 
congested commereial area. 

Therefore, it would appear logical and 
just for another branch of the State zov- 





to the land-owner that it is inimical and | 
hazardous to the traveling public for fill- | 
ing stations,,garages, restaurants, ad- | 
vertising signs, etc., to be built nearer 
than 50 feet of the center of a primary 
highway, and'that it will be contrary to 


It does not say that he cannot use. the 
land at all, nor does it say that the State 


There is nothing in the ordinance to | 
prevent the use of the land by the owner 
for agricultural purposes, or any other | 


ing or placing of a structure of any type | 
on the area involved. 

It does not involve the moving or re-| 
moval by the owmer of any structure | 
outside the present right-of-way that | 
ay have existed prior to the adoption | 
of the ordinance. Im these cases, if re- 
moval becomes necessary, the State will 
most certainly be required to tender ade- | 
quate compensation. 

If the public will cooperate with the 
State Highway Commission in putting 
into effect the beneficial features of this 
ordinance, no person will be damaged, 
the public can be served more conven- 
iently and far more safely, by having 
fillimg, stations, etc., set well back from 
the kanes of traffic, and as the needs of 
traffic increase, the only costs for wider 
roadbeds will be the roadway itself. 





Petroleum AreaFound)| 
Close to Caspian Sea’ 





Russian Discovery Said to Show | 
Region Rich in Deposits 








Discpvery of a new petroleum region} 
on theborders of the Caspian Sea is re- 
ported to have been made by Russian 
geologists, according to advices just| 
made public by the Minerals Division 
of the Department of Commerce on the 
basis of a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Earle C. Taylor at Paris. 

The report declares that “the news de- 
posits appear to be almost as rich as 
those of Baku and Grozny” and that 


~|the Soviet G:vernment proposes to open) 


j 


the necessary credits for their exploita- 


Soviet competition in the Swedish 
gasoline market is giving Russia an in- 
share of the ‘gasoline trade in 
Sweden, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner F. C. Sommer at 
Stockholm which follows in full text: 

The Russians are increasing their 
share of the gasoline business in Sweden 
by cutting prices, and advance esti- 
mates place their share of Swedish im- 
| ports in the present year at 7 per cent 
of the total Sweden imported 1,963,- 
265 barrels of gasoline in 1928 and 
2,147,360 in 1929. 
29,760 barelSs in 1928 and 46,710 in 1929. 

It is reported that the Russian com- 
pa 
tail trade at a pricé below that for oil 
delivered in Sweden by some.American 
companies, Other companies are trying 


.8o low as to give little or no profit to 


Russia’s share was) IBeK } . 
| continuity of such residence. 





| Plant Food 


There are approximately 60,000 | appear, it is often too late to remedy the 
| situation, because at this stage of decline 
| all or most of the topsoil, the most val- 
| uable part of the land, has floated away 


|from average slopes of the region at the 


|rain fell over. millions of acres and did 
|tremendous damage. 


jerosion, A flood in the Rio Grande of 
| New Mexico last year deposited approxi- 
| mately 100,000,000 tons of sediments over 
| enough to build a monument eight miles | 


| high and covering an acre at the base. ; 
| Immediately a 


; his live stock, is rapidly washing away. 
en eee | 


| come a ttaturalized citizen.” 


j.of the opinion that the court might we 


| 


nies are offerjnge gasoline to the re-| . 
Ma & I Mr. Balehen’s setvice with Comdr. Byrd 


see 


\ 
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| Radio Law Limits Frequencies Building Limits Erosion Said to Be Reducing 
Available for Educational Use On Highways Set | Tilla ble Land in United States May Be Used to 
In Mississippi 7% 


‘ised by Crops; Federal 


> AurHortizn STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusrisnen WirHoutT COMMENT 


nty Tirmes asMuch Plant F ood W ashed Away as Util- 


Agency Making Study 


In Effore to Remedy Situation 





[Cont inued from Page 2.) 


turbance of mature’s stabilizing . agen- 
cies, chiefly vegetation and ground struc- 
ture, is rapidly. impcverishing vast areas 
of soil ‘throughout the Nation™ Our best 
estimates indicate that 75 per cent of 
all land in cultivation is being seriously 
affected. Every year the extent of land 
abandoned because of gullying amd sheet 
washing is being added to, 


Process Reducing - 


Supply« 

The process is taking from our fields | 
at least 126,000,000,000 pounds of plant’ 
food annually. ‘This is 20 times the amount | 
removed by crops. The fertility taken 
by crops can be restored, but that stolen 
by erosion cam not, because the whole 
body of the soil is washed off, plant 
food and all, “Wherever it cope enough 


for water to run down hill costly wash- 
ing goes on, You may fail to observe 
the damage, because only a thin surface 


when clay. spots and yawning gullies 


toward the oceans, or has been washed 
down: over fertile valley lands and Papin 
roadways or has passed on to choké and 
fill stream channels, reservoirs, irrigation 
and drainage ditches, culverts and 
harbors, 


Every year the Mississippi alone pours 


This is but a small part 
of the loss. Vastly more material iy 
swept down fom upper slopes than ac- 
tually reaches tidewater. No one knows 
precisely what this annual wastage 
amounts to. Probably it exceeds by 100 
times the quantity of. water-transported 


At the erosion experiment station in 
the Texas Black Belt, a regiom known 
as one of the best cotton areas oft-the 
world, a single rain on the morning ‘of 
May 10, this year, washed away soil} 


measured rate. of 17 tons'per acre. This 


Waste of Soil 
Termed Errormous 


Themind cannot possibly conceive the | 
enormous amount of soil removed by! 


a 40-mile strip of. the alluvi plain, | 


ve the head of water in 
Elephant Butté> our greatest irrigation | 
reservoir, the deposits were seven feet | 
deep in places, indicating that a huge 
volume of silt was dropped in the lake, 
which was built to. hold -water,! not silt. 
This material came largely from the 
over-grazed drainage basin of _ the 
Puerco River, where the world is- on the 
move because of the erosion following ex- 
cessive removal of the native veg~etation. 
Even the bottom lands, on which the 
cliff dwellers and Pueblo Indians farmed 
before the coming of the white man with 


Aviator Ineligible 


As Citizen Now 


Federal Bureau Says Bernt! 
Balchen Must Wait to 1931 





[Contézexed from Page f.] 
entirely with the courts. The -Govern-! 
ment merely furnishes the court with 
facts regarding an alien wishing to be-| 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis is 


ll 
construe the aviator’ssabsence from the] 
United States as residence within the 
country, according to a letter to the 
Commissioner of Naturalization. . The| 
letter follows in full text: | 

There has come to my atténtion the 
case of Bermt Balchen who desires to} 
become naturalized as an American citi-| 
zen, Mr. Balchen, as you know, was a| 
member of the Byrd South Polar Expe- 
dition, and it appears that you have 
heretofore had correspondence With him. 
He is a native and subject of Norway, 
was lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence on Dec. 
23, 1922, and declared his intention on 
July 26, 1927. 

Absence Discounted 


It has been suggested that Mr. Balchen 
may not be eligible because of the clause 
in the act of Mar, 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1513), which reads as follows: s 

“Absence from the United States for 
a continuous. period of one. year or more 
during the period a preceding 
the date of filing the petition for citi- 
zenship for which continuous residence 
is required as a @ondition precedent to 
admission to citizenship shall break the! 


Notwithstanding this provision, I 
rather incline to the view that because 


was exclusively on vessels of American 
registry, in company with Americans 
and in part at least upon territory which, 
it is understood, has been claimed for the 





len maintain a higher price, which is still 


local companies 





Lowstone Park 


Kept at Minimum During'T his Season 


Rangers Said to Have Controlled Menace Despite Dry 


Weather and Greater Travel Through Area 





}for home consumption, 


; the coot, 


| damage. 


~ 


Y 


Visiting hunt- 
tary of Commerce, Robert P, Lamont.|ers with mistaken ideas on the edibility 
'of game birds, and wanting only canvas- 
“The heartiest congratulations of the! backs and the like, are prevented by 
their own prejudices from even trying 
If sportsmen will take the| 
legal limit of coots a few times in, the| 
season, they will have something worth band t 
while from a gastronomic viewpoint, and 
they will also aid in reducing to proper 
exhaustive preparations they made and | proportions the.numbers of this species, 
to the extreme patiencé they exercised | thus tending to eliminate complaints of 
The Federal open seasons on 
presented | coots conform with those on ducks, geese, 
they deserve | and brant for the various parts of the 
y have met.” | country; the bag limit,is 25 a day, 


Forest fires have been kept at a mini- 
mum in Yellowstone National Park this 
season despite unusual dryness, accord- 
ing to a statement on Sept. 3 by the 
|\Department of the Interior. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

In spite of an unusually dry season 
fact that travel into Yellow- 
|stone National Park far surpasses that 
of 1929, fires, which always are 4 prob- 
lem where there are large forest stands, 
‘have been kept at a minimum this sea- 
son, due to the vigilance of the Govern- 
ment ranger forces’ under direction of 
Chief Ranger George Baggley. 

There have been one or two outbreaks 

> 


‘ ' 





‘in the park area, but the blazes were 
quickly extinguished. 

Fire lookout stations are maintained 
by the Government at several strategic 
_Pagpts iff the park and at the slightest 
si of a fire, rangers are immediately 


| rushed to the scene, with the result that | 


| the hazard is greatly reuced, 


cooperation there is®little to fear. 


All camping grounds are supervised | hearing thereon the court should be ac- 
by the Government and no fires are per- | quainted with the facts ajd im the light 
laces, except by | thereof will be.‘in a position to make a 
overnment head- | judicial rulimg as to his admissibility to 


mitted outside these 
special permit from 
quarters. 


| Ranger's report that tourists are aid- | which the usual certificate 
|img greatly in the effort to make Yel-| should, be 2 d r 
lowstone Park fire-free and with this) should be assisted in the filing of his 





United States, this absence feom conti- 
nental United States may quite properly 
be construed by the court hearing his 
petition for citizenship as residence 
within the United States, within the 
meaning of the naturalization law. The 
| case is a Unique one, the equities all seem 
to be with this heroic figure who has 
shown his exceptional fitness for Amer- 
ican citizenship, and\there appears to 
be no question that the framers of the 
| residential clause in question could not 
have had in mind ‘the exclusion from 
citizenship of such an applicant he 
case obviously can not become -a “prece- 
lent. 





Suggestion Offered 


It is suggested that you communicate 
with Mr. Balehen, request that he fill 
out the preliminary form heretofore 
forwarded to him and comply with the 
|other instructions on the forms; after 
of arrival 
obtained and Mr. Balchen 
| petition for 


citizenship. At the final 


Finally ftive. Destructive washing speeds up, as 


jafter having secured the sanction of The 














Oklahoma recently found that 13,000,- 
000 acres of the 16,000,000 devoted to 
crops in “that State are suffering se- 
riously from erosion, Half of this _al- 
ready has reached the stege of gullyfng. 
Only about three decades ago home seek- 
ers went rushing across Oklahoma’s vir- 
gin prairies .to stake out farms on Gov- 
ernment land. Oklahoma has no mo- 
nopoly on erosion. 

The problem is equally bad in numer- 
ous other localities, as in the middle- 
Missouri Rive. country, throughout, the 
valley of east Tennessee, the Ohio val-j 
ley and ‘southwestern Wisconsin. I have 
just returned from the “Palouse wheat 
belt of the Northwest, where a soil-ero- 
sion experiment station is to be estab- 
lished in order.to find-ways to save 
the Splendid grain lands of that fertile 
— before they have washed too 
eeply. 


The evil effects of erosion are cumula- 


the séil is cht into-deeper and deeper.) 
Already over 17,000,000 acres of for-| 
merly tilled land have been destroyed 
in this country or so badly washed that 
armers cannot afford to reclaim it.) 
Ninety thousand acres of such land were 
found in a single county. The damage 
of this more destructive type of washing 
is insignificant in comparison with the 
insidious wastage of unceasing sheet 
erosion. 


No nation or race has mistreated its 
agricultural lands as have,we of Amer-| 
ica; yet mations and even civilizations | 
have disappeared because of the evil. 
Until recently, we scarcely gave a pass- 
ing thought to the cost of erosion. We 

ked on it as a necessary evil, a nat-| 
ural process, impossible of control. Fur-' 


have looked on this form of wastage as 
a matter of small importance. But, the 
kind of erosion we are now discussing is 
not a natural process, and let’s ‘not for- 
get, please, that the soil-ef our uplands 
is usually only about 6 to 12 inches deep. 
_ Below this vital layer is subsoil, which 
is much_ more difficult to till, is vastly 
less productive, washes faster than the 
sponge-like topsoil and sheds rain water 
quicker to add volume to destructive 
floods. Recent measurements have 
shown that under continued corn grow- 
ing over large areas in the Middle West | 
one inch of topsoil is lost by erosion 
every seven years. To‘build this precious 
inch of soil, nature took not less than 
300 years. ; “ 
We are not. on the verge of a land 
shortage, but we are getting much closer 
to a shortage of good farm -land than 
has been generally supposed. Today 
tens of thousands of hard-working farm- | 
ers are eRing out a meager living on 
erosion-enfeebled land, where there is 


are good. In the interest of a sound 
policy of national ecoiomy we should as 
speedily as possible get under way a 
far-reaching, soil-saving program, never 
forgetting that the soil, our most :pre- 
cious resource, is easily destructible. 
Our farm and grazing ands are vital! 
to our national existence. When we come 
down to the pitiable level of subsoil farm- 
ing, the sun will rapidly decline upon 
the agriculture of America, which was) 
built on what once seemed limitless acres 
of indestructible soil, 





Japanese Prospecting 
In Borneo Oil Fields) 


Japanese oil interests are now pros- 
pecting for oil and minerals in Borneo 


Netherlands Government, according to a 
report from Consul General Coert du 
Bois at Batavia, made public by the De-| 
partment of Commerce. ' 
The company, registered under the! 
name of ‘the Borneo Oil Company, Ltd, 
states that its objects are the prospect- 
ing for oil “and minerals, exploitation of 
wells, and ‘trade in_petroleum and its 
products and their transportation. It is 
reported that equipment for test drill- 
ings is now being iystalled and that the 
company is building a narrow. gauge 
track to the landing of its concession. 


no hope for success even when prices 
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Sun. Variations — 


Predict Weather 


Scientist Says Changes im 
Solar Radiation Cause 
Definite Deflections in 
Temperature on Earth 


[Continued from Page 1,J 
Dr. Abbot pointed out that the tempéra- 
ture effect was not a direct, result of 
the~solar change but an indirect one as 
is proved by the fact that in some months 
a rise 
rising temperature at Washington, while 
in other months a similar rise will cause 

a falling temperature: 

” Atmospheric Influence ~- 

“Evidently, therefore, the influence op- 


in solar radiation will cause a 


erates through somé atmospheric meche ‘ 


anism as yet not understood. It may 


help us to compare this large effect from 
so small a cause-to the enormous energy 
with! which a gun responds to a very 
slight pull of the trigger,” he explained. 

As to the. possible use of his results 
in weather forecasting, Dr. Abbot said, 


it would be risky to, undertake this untih 


{the reasons are found why the effect 


at one part of the year is to send the 
temperature up and at another dow 
Results Are Tentative 
In conclusion, Dr. Abbot said: 
“My results thus far are. tentative. I 


| propose to study barometric pressures as 


well as temperatures, and to extend the 
investigation to other parts of the United 
States and the world. I have made pre- 
liminary studies, tod, of 10-day mean 
values of solar radiation and tempera- 
ture, and hop? that in this way, if re- 
liable weather-forecasting data are really 
seeured, they may be extended to months 


thermore, “with our abundance of land we+and sea~ons in advance.” 


Special Session Refused 


~_™~ 


€ 


By Governor of Oklahoma 2 


State ‘of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 3. 


Governor W. J. Holloway has refused 
to call a special session of the Legisla- 
ture to consider approval of a $15,000,- 
000 road building program to alleviate 
unemployment. He declared a special 
session at this time would be “imprac 
ticable and impossible.” ’ 


Shoe Bill for Navy 
Is $975,000 Per Year 


Average Life of Footwear Is 
: About Nine Monihs 





During each year the Navy Depart- 
‘ment spends $975,000 in purchasing the 
annual supply‘of 259,000 pairs of shoes 
for its men, according to information 
made available Sept. 3 by the, division of 
supplies and accounts of the Department. 

Two pairs of shoes ‘aré furnished at 
Government expense only on a ian’s 
first enlistment, it was explained, and 
thereafter shoes are issued as may be 
required and the cost charged to the 
personal pay accounts of the enlisted 
men or officers. The Department said 
that the average life of a pair of Navy 
shoes ‘is about nine months. 

Variance in Sizes 

The sizes of the shoes which the Navy 
has to furnish vary from the smallest 
‘of BC to the largest of 11F, according 
to division figures, the average size be- 
ing estimated at 7%E. 

Although’ the Federal statutes provide 
that if Federal prisoners are capable 
of making a product uséd by a Federal 
department it is mandatory that the 
department purchase from the prisons, 
the division explained that some years 
it is possible to make the shoes im pris- 
ons and other years’it is not. This year, 
however, it was said, the Navy’s shoes 
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' AUTHORIzen’ STATEMENTS OnLy 
PustisnHep Witrsout ComMENT 


Direick Advined 
To Buy Winter's 
Stock Feed Now 


Secretary of Agriculture Says 
. Price: of. All Grains for 


Feeding Likely to Go Up) 


Within Short Time 





Farmers: who:can do so should lay in 
their Winter feed stocks at present 
. prices, as it is almost a certainty: that 
the prices of all grains will be hightr 
during the Winter, according to a state- 
--ment'by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M.. Hyde. 5 
_. The statement is in a letter, made 
public Sept. 3, transmitting to the chair- 
men of the State drought relief com- 
mittees the report of the banker mem- 
bers of the State committees, who met 
in Washington Aug. 26 and 27. 

The full text of the report appeared in 
the issues of Aug. 27 and 28. (U.-S. 
Daily, V: 1991;. 2003.) * 

In his letter Mr.-Hyde suggests the 
advisability of a meeting of the chair- 
men of the :‘State committees in Wash- 
ington. in the near future, probably after 
the forthcoming, reports of Sept. 8 and 10. 


Organization in Oklahoma 
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Era of Expansion 


Made Chiefly in Recent Years |g Predicted for 


Despite Short Removal From Dark Ages in Time, Devel- 


: in Coping With 


opment 


‘ 


know that reservoirs ~were common in 
ancient times, and that the Chinese for 
thousands of years have used alum in 
the clarification of muddy waters, and 
we have only to refer to our bibles to 
findthat Moses proposed and enforced 
many excellent sanitary measures. 

We are.all familiar with the wonderful 
physical development the ancient 
Greeks. . The Romans were among the 
first peoples to recognize the value of 
ventilation, and also to provide for a 
good supply of fresh air. They brought 
fresh water from the mountains, and pro- 
vided underground drains for the dis- 
posal of sewage. 

ere ‘is no doubt that purposeful 
measures such as we have mentioned 
were extremely valuable in the preser- 
vation of the health of those who insti- 


Problems of Disease Is 


é 


Great, Says Surgeon. General rt 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


removal when measured in terms of 
achievement. Let us trace this progress 
through more recent times. 

Until the demonstration of the value 
of vaccination by Jenner about the year 
1798 smallpox was as common as measles 
is today. In the 30s, 40s, 50s and 60s 
of the last century cholera was by no! 
means unusual in many places in thé 
United States. As late as the'first half 
of the nineteenth century physicians; 
could only guess at the causes of some} 
diseases, and they often guéssed wrong. | 

In 1831-32, in 18 cities in Europe, hav- 
ing in the aggregate a population of 
4,500,000, 50,000 persons died of cholera. 
In Hungary, during this same epidemic, 
one person>out of every 46 died of this 
disease. In Montreal the rate is given 
as one person out of every 20; in New 


4 Chile Commerce Department of Commerce Specialist Says Swindles De-|recently appointed Minister to E 





Trend Toward Consolidation 
In Mining and Growth in 
Manufacturing Said to 


Promise Trade Increase 





Chile, which’ buys and sells largely 
with the United States, had a prosperous 
foreign trade last year, and looks toward 
an era of expansion and development, 
but at present faces\ several retarding 


‘climate may be likened to that of Wash- 


often blocked by snow, while a little 




















Warning Given on Employment The President's Day, 


Conditions in Latin America pt 3. 





10 a. m.—William M. Jardine, of Kan- 
sas, former Secretary of Agriculture and 


calling to pay his respects to the Presi- 
dent prior to sailing for his diplomati¢e 
post at Alexandria on Sept. 6. ae 
11 a. m.—The Governor of Oklahoma, 
W. J. Holloway, called to discuss with the « 
| President the drought situation in his — 
| State. ye 
11:30 a. m.—Norman Baker, of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. F fr 
12 m,—A’ committee, headed by Maj. — 
Gen. Frank D. Beary, Adjutant General 
of Pennsylvania, called to invite the — 
President to make an address at the dedi- ~~ 
cation of a bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River between Columbia and 





signed to Defraud Seekers for Work Have 
Been Revived — 





(Contemed from Page 1.) 


Allied to the subject of employment 
for Americans in Latin America is the 
problem of the farmer who is anxious 
to invest a small capital in farm property 
‘in one of the Latin American gountries | 
in the hope of providing a home for him- 
self And family, and possibly of reaping 
a eable fortune. He is lured on by 
taledy of those who have succeeded in 


In Buenos Aires’ and in Santiago the 


ington or of Los Angeles. 4 
. The railroad between. these cities is 





farther south, the Chilean lake region is 
often compared. to the Swiss Alps. It 
is true that when Winter comes sto the 


i it i in Buenos 
factors, according to a statement just United Prater 18 ie Aumsmets 


hewing a fortune for themselves out of 


issued by the Department of Commerce. 

Among these, it was stated, are lower 
commodity prices, unemployment, and 
surplus.-food production. 

“Agriculture,” says. the- statement, 
“has just finished another year of ex- 
cessive: production and with food prices 
falling rapidly the farmers have be- 
sought governmental aid in marketing 
and storing the surplus.” 


Aires; and vice versa, but, on the aver- 
age, Buenos Aires weather is compara- 
able to that of our Middle Atlantic 
States. The vast regions of the Amazon 
and Orinoco are sparsely inhabited by 
the aborigines of those territories. 

With all its tropic luxuriance of vege- 
tation this area in the hinterlands of six 
countries—as large as the United States 
east of the Mississippi—produces in ac- 


the wilderness, in establishing huge plan- 
tations of bananas, coffee, sugar, or other 
tropical produce, or who have been suc- 
cessful on large ranches in Brazil or 
Argentina. But these successful men 
‘have been the exception. For every one 
who- achieves success in such tropical 
adventures there are thousands who lose 
their all. 





Wrightsville, Pa., on Nov. 12. , 

Remainder of day — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. ‘ 


Mr. Hoover Asked to Speak - 
At Dedication of Bridge | 


President Hoover was invited Sept 3 
to make an address at the dedication on 

















| York one out of every 100, and in Al- 


tual merchantable wealth less than half 


tuted them. The fact that they were 
based, we might say, almost on intui- 
tion, did not lessen their value. 


Health Work Attempted 


In Ancient Times 





The Secretary expressed the hope that 
there would be.early progress in the es- 
tablishment of agricultural credit corpo- 
rations in each-_affected State, through 
which the strength of Federal financial 
agencies may be made use of in extend- 
ing credit to farmers. ; 

The organization of one such state- 

«wide credit organization, typical of what 
is expected in .other States; was an- 
-nounced by Secretary Hyde on Sept. 2. 
A private Oklahoma corporation has 
been formed, and capialized at about 
$1,000,000, to make loans to the extent 
of not-more than 10 times its capital, re- 
discounting its paper with Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks. (U. S. Daily, 
V:2053.) J 

Secretary Hyde’s letter transmitting 
the report of the banker. members of ‘the 
State drought relief committees follows 
in full text: 

I am enclosing herewith copy of the 
report made by the banker members of 
the various State Committees in the 
drought States. Ten additional copies 
for members of your Committee are com- 


~ ing forward under separate cover. 
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From the point of view of. Federal co- 
operation, the gist of this proposal is.the 
creation at once of substantial agricul- 
tural credit-corporations in each State. 
It is. through this medium that the 
~strength of the Federal financial agen- 
cies may be brought to bear in extend- 
ing credit to the farmers. of the drought 
area. Short crops will necessitate the 
expansion of local credit in many areas. 
Iam in hopes that we may see early 
progress in establishment of these 
agencies. 

_ I hope .also that the Red Cross activ- 
ities within your State shall have so or- 
ganized themselves as to enable them to 
meet all drought distress which is out- 
sidg the field that can be served by these 
crédit and other activities of your Com- 


\ Then came the retrogression which oc- 
curred during the Dark Ages of Medie- 
valism, due principally, no doubt, to 
wars, bad government, fanaticism, and 
gross immorality. During this period 
there was almost total suspension of all 
sanitary measures, and people _ were 
crowded together in habitations wholly 
unfit for human. beings. . They seldom | 
bathed or washed their clothing, Gar- 
bage and sewage were emptied into the | 
streets. Epidemics were regarded as 
visitations from God, and little was done 
to prevent them. Plague broke out in 
severe form about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and it is said to have 
killed within a few d@cades one-fourth 
part of the inhabitants of the then; 
known world. 

These ravages continued off and on 
for several hundred years, hut it was 
due to these ravages of. bubonic plague, 
or the so-called “Black Death,” that the! 


people were again aroused to the neces-! 
sity of protecting themselves against 
disease. . Quarantines were established 
and guardians of the public health were 
appointed. Health ordinances. were 
passed, and lazarettos, or pest houses, 
were erected. About this time leprosy 
was extremely common,’ and provision 
was made for a measure of care and 
isolation of these unfortunates. In many 


jcine really began with the work of the 


bany one out of every 77. As late as 
1873 cholera was epidemic in 19 States! 
of our own country. 

Typhus fever was once a_ scourge 
which accompanied poverty and over- 
crowding \everywhere, particularly in 
tenements; on board ships and among 
prisoners. 





Yellow Fever. Prevalent 
Prior to Civil War 


Prior to the Civil War, yellow fever 
was so common in New Orleans, Mobile, 
Key West, Pensacola and Charleston, 
S. C., that seme writers speak of these 
places as endemic centers. Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Portsmouth, New York and 
other cities suffered many epidemics. In 
fact, no less than 90 epidemics of yellow 
fever have made their appearance in the 
United States, at different times. 


How different are the conditions un- 
der which we live today. Modern medi- 


great Frenchman, Louis Pasteur, which 
wag carried on’ from 1857 to 1885. 
Pasteur successfully disproved the belief 


jwhich was almost universal at that time, 


ilar processes. wére the result of what 
was spoken of as .he “spontaneous gen- 
eration” of lower forms of life; i. e., 
that such forms could originate de novo 
from inanimate matter. Pasteur’s work 


The Department’s statement follows in|as much as the fisheries of Alaska alone. 


full text: 5 i The tropical coastal plains of Central 

Chile is today in the midst of what’) America and the Caribbean region pro- 
promises to be one of the most signifi-| duce bananas and coconuts in profusion. 
cant phases of its history, aecording to| However, the Negro is the only race 


i 
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Nov. 12 of a.bridge across the Susqpe- 


President to Deliver 
Four Speeches in October 


President Hoover, it was announced 


hanna River located between Columbia 

and Wrightsville, Pa. Rn 
The invitation was presented by a com- 

mittee from Pennsylvania, who called on 


that putrefaction, fermentation and sim-! 


H. S. Giusta, of the Latin American Sec- | 
tion, Department of Commerce. The ; 
trend towards consolidation in the min- | 
ing industry, the growth of manufac- 
tures and, the problems created by the 
surplus agricultural yields of the past 
three years are all having a definite ef- 
fect upon foreign trade. In.1929 Chile 
was our third best customer in South 
America. 
Gain in Foreign Trade 
The year 1929 was a banner one for 
Chile’s total foreign trade amounting to 
$468,000,000, of which the share of the 
United States was $167,370,000. Chilean 
exports totaled $275,305,000 and imports 
$193,102,000, However, during*the first 
six months ‘of 1930, the latest period for 
which ,statistics are available, the -bal- 
ance of trade was unfavorable by $2,- 
430,000, as against a favorable balance 
of $56,812,400 in the same period of 1929, 
| revealing the precipitate drop that has 
occurred in Chilean exports during the 
| prasent year. 
The importance of the nitrate industry 


this commodity accounted for 42 per cent 
of the total in 1929. Copper accounted 
for 38 per cent and*iodine 3.5: per cent. 
‘The remainder was chiefly distributed 





included the discovery that certain dis- 
eases i: both man and certain of the 
lower animals are due to the ‘growth 





instances, however, lepers were pro- 
| nounced officially dead, bells were tolled, 
and they were forever banished from 
the community. 
were obliged to carry rattles to warn 


In some plaees, they microorganisms or 


|and “countless multiplication 
|bodies of microscopic plants (as a rule 
they are classed as plants) known as 
disease germs, or 
bacteria, 


among various agricultural and: pastoral 
products. 


Copper production is ‘largely in the 


in their hands of three American companies which| countries, usually in one of 


| produced 96 per cent of the total last 
j year. Exports of copper bars. during | 
{1929 amotinted to $105,489,000, a con- 
| siderable increase over those of 1928, 


‘he white or colored. 





: orally at the White House: on -Sept. 3,|the President. The committee consisted 
are tances, a "; aekhie has accepted invitations to make two ad-|0f Maj. Gen. Frank D, Beary, Adjutant 
httract the United States immigrant, be! 4tesses early in October in addition to/General of Pennsylvania; Gen. E, C. 

*."" | the two previously accepted. Shannon, of Columbia; S. F, Laucks, of 

The first of the series of addresses| York, and _ Representatives Menges 

will be made before the American Bank-|{Rep.), of York, and Kinzer (Rep.), of 










The true wealth of Latin America is 


not to be found in tropic idleness, but 
in the strenuous industries of the more 


ers Association at Cleveland, Ohio, on| Lancaster, Pa. ; 
Oct. 2; the second will.be made before 7 


| those who fail to keep the pace as hard. | 


temperate climes, whether in agriculture, 
mining, or trade. The tempo of life is 
as fast in Buenos Aires as in New York, 
the competition as'keen, and the lot of} 















the annual convention of the American| at 11:30 a, m., Oct. 6, before the Amer- 
Federation of Labor at Boston, Mass., on| ican Legion, On the evening of the same 
Oct. 6; the third before the American|day he will address the American Fed- 
Legion, also at Boston on ‘Oct. 6; and; eration of Labor. , 
the fourth near Gastonia, N. C., on Oct.! -While in Boston the President will be 
7, where the ‘sesquicentennial of the|the luncheon guest of the Governor of 
Battie of King’s Mountain will be held. | Massachusetts, Frank G. Allen, it was 

President Hoover, it was stated, will| announced. On the evening of, Oct. 6 the 
leave Washington on the night of Oct.| President will leave Bosten for Gastonia, 
1 for Cleveland. He will return imme-}near where on Oct. 7, he will make an 
diately to Washington and will leave| address at the celebration of the Battle 
Oct. 5 for Boston, where he will speak of King’s Mountain. 


On the whole, for the vast majority 
in the United States, men: and «women, 
Latin America offers. no inducement. It 
is estimated that there are 3,000-positions 
available in the United States for Ameri- 
can citizens for every position: open in 
Latin Atherica. Unless the prospective 
applicant has some: special training or 
ability .vhich qualifies him for the Latin 
American field there is no reason to 


suppose that he can cope with the com- 
petition of others better qualified. 
‘ * * *) 







|is indicated by the fact that exports of | * 







For one who succeeds in obtaining a 
position with .a responsible American 
firm doing business in that field the prob- 
lem is different andthe prospects -are 
far more attractive. 


There are a number of American firms 
which maintain more of less extensive 
establishments in the Latin American 
follow- 
ing industries—mining, petroleum, rail- 
roading, -meat packing, banana” grow- 
ing, construction work, banking, steam- 
ship, or other enterprises. There are 


K,. Sulka & Company 


FOR CONSERVATIVE MEN 


Our New French and English Shirtings 
include many Unusual White and other 
Modest Effects of Refined Character. 


We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 
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others of their presence. | ‘From time to time other workers have 

Gradually through persistent effort,|discovered the specific microorganisms | 
sometimes purposeful, sometimes not, the | or germs, some animal but mostly vege- | 
condition of man began to impr ve, | table, Which produce other of our in- 
though progress was extremely w. |fectious diseases—a work which has been 
Prejudice and ignorance, twin demons of | continued until at the present time, sci- 
darkness, stood ever ready to crush any-|entists have revealed to us the direct 


one ~who dared causative agents of the following-named 


when they amounted to $73,968,000. Of) also many manufatturers and exporters 
the 1928 shipments ‘the United’ States|who send their salesmen or representa- 
took 34 per cent and the United King-| tives to one or more of the Latin. Amer- 
dom and Germany 19 per cent each. The} ican countries either for permanent. resi- 
year was one of great activity until near|dence abroad or on regular’ business 
the close when falling prices resulted in |:jtineraries. 

a sharp diminution in the output. Dur-|* These latter positions are to be ob- 


jing the first four months of 1930 copper | tained only«by those well qualified by ex- 
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mittee: 
Conference Proposed 
The attention of your Committee is 
. particularly drawn to consider the de- 
sirability of urging all. farmers who can 
do so to lay in their feed stocks at pres- 
ent prices. There is almost a certainty 
that during the Winter, when the stress 
will be sharpest, the prices of all grains 
will be higher. Local committees might 
do well to join with other public-spirited 
citizens to forestall the effect of higher 
prices by clubbing together to purchase 
now. : a 
In order that we may be certain that 
we are proceeding effectively with organ- 
ization to meet the emergency of the 
forthcoming Winter, I believe it will be 
desirable to have a meting with the 
chairmen of the different State Commit- 
tees in Washington. It seems to me, 
however, that a week or 10 days should 
elapse before‘such meeting in order that 
the State chairmen may be able to re- 
port the steps taken in the two above 
directions prior to the meeting. It may 
even be desirable to await the forthcom- 
Ing crop report (usually about Sept. 8 or 
10) in order that we may have more 
accurate data as to the weight of the 
problem ‘we have to-meet. I will, there- 
fore, advise you later as to the date of 
the meeting. 


e 


a 
Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 3. 

The question of returning livestock 
which is expected to be shipped into 
Nebraska from other States as a result 

; the drought, has been raised by the 
! braska -Drought Committee, which 
has. asked for some assurance that the 
reduced. freight rates will apply to the 
return to points of origin if the owners 
@so desire. 

Under authority of the State Com- 
mittee, Chairman H.J. McLaughlin and 
C. B. Steward, a member of the subcom- 
mittee on railway relief regulations, have 
sent ‘a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, as follows: 

“Indications are that there will be 
shipped into Nebraska for wintering and 
feeding, breeding herds ef ' cows and 
heifers and young stock not intended for 
the market but to be returned to their 
home ranges in Montana and Wyoming 
next Spring. The purpose of the emer- 
gency rate was to guard against sacrifice 
of these breeding herds and that pur- 
pose won’t be met unless provision is 

; made for returning the stock. 

“I hope your Committee will take this 
matter up with the railroads and make 
some. provision for the return of. the 
cattle. I think a good way would be to 

» require payment of the full tariff into 
the sources of feed supply for livestock, 
and upen presentation and surrender of 
the expense bill, ship the cattle back 
free of charge.” 


Montana 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Sept. 3. 


An extension of time has been granted 
for thé keeping of livestock upon the 
razing areas of the National Forests 
n Montana, according to announgement 
by Governor J, E, Erickson, _ 
Stockmen may make application to the 
forestry officials for the extension, the 
Governor stated, and the stock, which 
_ usually is taken off the Federal grazing 
‘reserves on Oct. 1, may remain several 
weeks longer under. the new arrange- 
‘ment, thus conserving a considerable 
amount of stored feed. 
Governor Erickson also announced the 
“personnel of the State drought relief 
committee as follows: H. H. Piggott, 
rane and stockman, chairman; 
S ricker, Great Falls, speaker o 
ontana House of Representatives; 


\ 
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ture. 


Early Difficulties | 


Of Scientist Told 


difficulty in inducing even the scientists 
of his day to accept his demonstration 
of the circulation of the blood. In 166% 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Paris attributed the occurrence of 
an epidemic of buboric plague which 
spread over Europe to vapors produced 
by the “Sun and Fire acting.on the 
Great-Sea,” and predicted a continuance 
|of the epidemic “so long as the sun re- 
mained in the sign-of Leo.” 

Phe medical profession of ‘today is re- 
moved from these ideas by only a few! 
centuries, perhaps we should say by 
about one century; but how great is this 
cnihcseieiainenagiieRiranmnainnanioainneininomn he aeninentie cea 


Oklahoma to Aid . 
Drought Sufferers, 


Organization to Handle Farm 
Loans Is Planned 





Oklahoma will soon set up a State 
credit organization designed to enable 
the drought-stricken farmers of the 
State to borrow funds from the Federal 
Farm Loan banks, the Governor of Okla- 
homa, W. J. Holloway,. stated orally at 
the White House Sept. 3 after a confer- 
ence with President Hoover regarding 
the drought situation in his State. 


Governor Holloway said Oklahoma had 
already organized its State and county 
relief committees, and that the proposed 
credit corporation would be set up after 
his return to Oklahoma, which will be 
in a few days. 

“There is a certain class of persons in 
Oklahoma,” Governor Holloway said, 
“who are unabl¢é to furnish collateral to 
secure loans, and it is this. group for 
whom something will have to be done 
through the formation of a credit cor- 
poration. In addition, we have in Okla- 
homa quite a large number of persons 
who will have to have relief from the 
American Red Cross. 


“We have about 22 or 23 counties in 
Oklahoma where the drought has been 
very severe,” he said, “They are all 
counties located in the southern tier of 
the State and it is in these counties, 
particularly, whergphelp will be needed 
to tide over the Fall’and Winter. There 
are about 15 counties: where cogditions 
are protably as bad as anywhere in the 
country outside of Virginia and. Ken- 
tucky.” a : 

Governor Holloway stated that the 
drought situation had been aggravated 
by the business depression which had) 
resulted in the oil companies layitig off 
a part of their regular personnel. 

Governor Holloway, who was accom- 
panied to the White House by the mem- 
| bers of the Oklahoma Drought Commit- 
tee, was presented to President Hoover 








ber of the Federal Farm*Board. 

The members of the Committee are 
John G. Puterbaugh, chairman; P. A. 
Janeway, Dr. Henry,G. Bennett and John 
Nicholas. 
neni PPD 


M. L. Wilson, agricujtural economist, 
State College, Boseman; J. W. Schnitz- 
ler, banker and farmer, Froid; ‘ Mrs. 
Catherine” McCarthy, Glendive, Red 
Cross representative; Harry Gallway, 
Butte, railway official; J. T. Kelly, Cas- 
tagne, Carbon County, president of the 
Montana Farmers Union. 

County committees will be named to 
cooperate and thee State committee in 


with the 
drought relief, the Governor sajd. 


to open the book of na-| 


by Carl Williams, of Oklahoma, a-mem-! 





diseases: Anthrax, cholera, diphtheria, 
favus, glanders, hookworm disease, lep- 
rosy, malaria, meningitis, paratyphoid 
|fever, plague, pneuntonia, tetanus, tuber- 


As late as 1628, Harvey had great /culosis, and typhoid fever, and a number 
t |of others. 


The mode of conveyance is well known 
in certain other infections, such as dengue 
and yellow fever, for example; nor 
does the list given above include the 
names of seme of the less common dis- 
eases, whose causative agents are known. 

Concyrrently with the study of dis- 
ease-producing organisms, observations 
of their effect and the effect of their 


| poisons on the body cells were being made 


and the aggregate effect of both on the 
body as a whole was being carefully 
studied. There also developed pari passu, 
the knowledge and use of the toxic prod- 


anti-toxin in-the treatment of disease, 


and of both toxins and anti-toxins in 
disease prevention. 


Wireless Is Sought 
For Use of Shipper 


Commission Told Service Is 





Operation of radio broadcasting sta- 
tion WLC by the Michigan Limestone 


'and Chemical Company at. Rogers City, 
Mich., is essential in order that the com- 
pany keep in touch with vessels hauling 
its products on the Great Lakes, it was 
stated by John G. Munson, president of 
the company, before the counsel for the 
Federal Radio Commission Sept. 3, the 
Commission announced. 

Following the hearing the following 
information was furnished at the Com- 
mission: f 

Mr. Munson said that his company re- 
cently organized the Central Radio Tele- 
gram Company to operate as a public 
service corporation to take, over the 
point-to-point station WLC which his 
company has been operating at Rogers 
City, Mich. 

He explained that an appl 
the voluntary assignment of to the 
Central Radio Telegram Company is now 
pending before the Commission. He also 
stated that the Michigan Limestone and 
Chemical Company is a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation and that 
it has operated Station WLC since 1923 
to: communicate with the 1,000 or more 
vessels which operate on the Great Lakes 
hauling the products of the Michigan 
Limestone and Chemical Company, which 
operates a large stone quarry on Lake 
Huron. . 

He said that until recently his com- 
pany| has been hadling 10,000,000 tons 
of limestone annually, and that,due to 
the business depression the output ‘this 
year will be about 85 per cent of that 
amount. * , 

“We feel that we are especially for- 
tunate during this depression, as other 
edncerns operating in our section report 
their output this yeat will be only from 
70 to 75 per cent normal,” said Mr. 
Munson. 

He explained that the Central Radio 
Telegram Company has been organized 
under the State laws of Michigan with 
the approval of the Michigan Public 


tion for 
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‘ Utilities Commission and it is capitalized 


at $50,000, but that only $12,500 worth 
of the stock has beén sold, the remainder 
heing in the treasy 

‘Counsel for the 
during the examination that they felt it 


; is not. necessary for this concern to be|¢ 
turn will shape its plans in accordance /allogated eight frequencies, for which | ¢ 
plans of President Hoover for | the 


applied, but that two or more 


ould 
bé sufficient, p 


1 


Nite. ie 


ucts of disease .erms in diagnosis, of | 


| pastoral products from the far south, 


Necessary for Vessels | 


ry. 
Comiuiesion indicated | 


bar exports were only 55,302,000 kilos 
(kilo equals about 21-5° lbs.) as com- 
pared with 109,017,000 kilos in the same 
| period of 1929 largely beeause of the 
|drop in prices which have recently gone | 
as low as 11 cents per pound as compared 
with an average of $0.18 and a high 
point of 24 cents in 1929. 

Although nitrate and copper are the 
principal exports, the wide diversity of 
commodities produced in the central agri- 
cultural zone and the pastoral. products 
of the far south, wool, cattle hides, 
iron ore, and méats, are important fac- 
tors inthe life of many Chilean work- | 
men. These products, overshadowed by 
|the dominance of the minjng industry, 
represent the major source of income of | 
the best majority of the Chilean workers. | 
Agricultural employs ‘more labor than! 
manufacturing and mining combined and 
the farmers form a considerable part of | 
the total_ purchasing power, particularly 
for the less expensive goods. « The 
products of the south are complementary | 
to those of the north as the mining in- 
dustries are heavy consumers of domestic | 
foodstuffs. 
vided into minerals from the north, min- 
erals, agricultural products and manu- 
factured goods from the central zone, and 





| these broad divisions giving a general in- 
| dication of the import needs of each area. | 


Decline in Chilean Exports 
Preliminary statistics for the first four 
‘months of 1930 show that Chilean exports 
| have declined heavily as a result of lower 
exports of nitrate, copper and wool, and | 
that although the percentage of decline 
\in imports has thus’ for been but 2 per} 
|cent, there has been a general cutting | 
‘down in all lines. | 
Although Chile experienced a_ pros- 
| perous year in 1929, certain factors arose 
|which may be expected to play. increas- 
| ingly important parts during the remain- 
der of the present year. The need of cur- 
tailing nitrate producti . and the release | 
|of labor from the copper industry has 
considerably depressed these industries. 
| The nitrate industry is being reorganized | 
along more efficient lines in order that, 
| Chile may promote her sales of this prod- | 
juct: abroad with greater economies in| 
|production. and. distribution. Copper | 
|prices have been steadily declining and 
‘Show no immediate, signs of improve- 
ment. The curtailment o* mining opera- 
tions has resylted in the release of work- 
ers who are being only partially absorbed | 
in agriculture and the government | 
public works program. Agriculture has 
just finished another year of excessive | 
production and with food ‘prices falling | 
rapidly the farmers have besought gov-! 
ernmental aid in marketing and storing | 
the surplus, Accumulating stocks have: 
forced manufacturers to cut production, 
and have hampered sales, The govern- 
ment, through the medium of its exten- 
sive public improvements, expects to ab- 
sorb,the greater part of labor unémployed | 
by reason of the depression, but there are 
now evidences that the» public works pro- | 
gram will have to be somewhat curtailed. | 
‘In addition, the government has reduced | 
ithe wages off government employes and} 
jis stressing economy in expenditures. | 

The United States furnished 33.9 per/| 
cent, the United Kingdom 18.1,’ Ger- 
many 16 and France 5 per cent, of 
Chilean imports in 1929.. The share of 
the United States is thus more than 
double its proportion in 1913, while Eng- 
land’s share has declined almost as 
sharply as the American has increased. 
Germany, which easily surpassed the 
United States in 1913, now gets a lesser 
proportion of the total import trade 
than did She United States before ,the 
war, while French trade, has remained 
practically stationary. 

Textiles form ‘the largest group in 
hilean import trade but automobiles are 
he principal single item. Automobile 


[Continued on Page ii, Column’ 8.) 
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The exports may then be di-} 
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perience for sales work in Latin America.’ 









A 40% Dividend - - | 


_. for America’s Informed Leadership 


chief contribution of The United States Daily 

since its foundation has been the publishing of 

official government news vitally affecting America’s 

business leaders. This at least is the burden of the tes- 

timony in the thousands of letters we have received com- 
menting on the value of the paper. 


The information, the writers tell us, is unavail- 
able to them from any other source. 


























But this statement, important as it isto American 
business and American government, gives little indica- 
tion of the drama of news-getting hidden in the columns 
of type, in the facts and figures of the official statements. 


More than 40% of the information secured by 
The Daily is made up of oral statements which bear the 
sanie stamp of authority as the signed and authorized 
announcements, but which would not be given to the 
public so comprehensively except for the specialized re- 
porting of the staff of experts who are daily studying the 
work of government: 


These oral statements are the result of “leg work” 
and “head work” just as much as is the news of fires, 
prize-fights and world-events which fill the columns of 
the metropolitan press. But behind them is something 
more, for they represent the achievement of reporters 
who keep pace in thoroughness and accuracy with the 

‘ work of the officials whose statements they secure. 


The United States Daily has opened the book of 
current American history and faithfully reports it, page 
by page and day by day-so that America may have instant 
use of the knowledge as it is acquired concerning the 
events as they take place. 







Educational Department 


The Auited States Daily 
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__ mine Adaptability to 
a Trade Purposes 


The fact that the utility of fabrics 
for éertain eres depends'to a large 
degree on their surface characteristics 
has led to scientific tests of a variety of 
cloths at the Bureau of Standards, ac- 
cording to information made available in 
* the current issue of the Bureau’s Journal 

of Research, 

The Journal contains a paper by Al- 
fred A. Mercier,. research associate at 
the Bureau, which describes the method 
for determining and spectiving the slip- 
peériness of fabrics. 


Practical Value Determined 


“Slipperiness is undesirable in the 
packing of rugs, but is required of lin- 

ies used in coat sleeves,” according to 
a statement contained in the paper de- 
signed to show the practical nature of 
the study. 


Sections of the paper containing the! 
abstract, introduction and description of 
the apparatus and methods employed in 
making the tests follow in full.text: 

This paper describes a simple method 
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cery of the embassy, and which wil 





for specifiying the slipperiness of fabrics, 
by measurement of the coefficient of fric- 
jon between two pieces of the same ma- 
terial. A block covered with,a sample 
of the fabric to be tested is \placed on 
an inclined plane which is covered with 
another piece of the same fabric. The 
angle between the inclined plane and the 
horizontal is then increased to a value 
at which the block just begins to slide. 


Owing to a rearrangement of the fibers 
fin the surfaces of the fabric this mini- 


_mum angle decreases with successive 
slides. A number of sTides are, there- 
fore, made until a constant limiting angle 
is found. The tangent of this limiting 
angle is defined as the coefficient of fric- 
tion for the fabric. Some applications 
of this measurement are mentioned, and 
illustrative results are given. ‘ 


Adaptability Té Various Purposes 
The utility of fabrics for ¢ertain pur- 
poses depends to a large degree on their 
surface characteristics. For example, 
slipperiness is undesirable in the backi 
of rugs but is required of linings use 
in coat sleeves, shoes, and jewelry cases, 
and is a prominent feature of sleeping 
garments. The “creeping” of garments 
over one another, partichlarly the creep- 
ing of some underwear, is an objection- 
able feature which is related to the slip- 
periness or smoothness of the surface. 
The surface characteristics vary with 
(a) the material (cotton, wool, silk, or 
rayon}, (b) the construction of the yarn 
¢hard_or soft), (c) the weave (square 
twill, or fancy), and (d) the finish. A 
smooth surface is more slippery than a 
napped surface. The creeping of a gar- 
ment is noticeable when the fabric of 
which it is made is nearly of the same 
weight, but of different surface texture 
from the fabric with which it is in con- 
«tact. The lighter of the two fabrics will 
creepy up on the heavier one unless the 
former has amore slippery surface. Wédol 
garments do not tend to creep because 
their weight is usually greater than the 
weight of the adjacent undergarment. 


Slipperiness and Smoothness 


The present paper describes a simple 
method for specifying the slipperiness or 
smoothness of a fabric in terms of the 
coefficient of static friction between two 
pieces of the same material. The work 
was done in connection with the fime 
fabric investigations of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the Bureau of Standards. 

The apparatus consists of two boards, 
eath 22 inches long and six inches wide, 
Which are hinged together at one end. One 
of the boards rests on three small sup- 
hee which can be adjusted to bring the 

oard to a horizontal position. The angle 
‘ between the boards can be changed by a 
screw arrangement, and this angle or its 
tangent read on a scale on the upper sur- 
face of the horizontal board. The block 
of wood, eight inches long and six inches 
wide, weighs about 1% pounds. This 
block and the inclined plane are covered 
with the fabric to be tested. Clamps for 
holding the fabric on the block and) on 
the inclined plane are included. A spring 
keeps the fabric under tension on the 
block and a small weight clamped to the 
lower end of the fabric keeps the fabric 
et on the inclined plane during the 
st. 
Methods of Testing 


The covered block is ptaced on the in- 
clined plane and the plane is raised to a 
point where, with the assistance of light 
tappings on the board, the block begins 
to slide. The sliding angle is noted and 
the plane is’ lowered several degrees. 
The block is again placed on ‘the inclined 


plane and the above procedure then re- | 


peated several times. 
For some‘ fabrics the angle between 


the planes, for the first few slides will | 


decrease one or more degrees with each 
slide beause of a rearrangement of the 
fibers. As the surface gradually-ap- 
Proaches a constant condition, the angle 
“of inclination approaches a constant 
value. .The tangent of this limiting 
angle is taken as the coefficient of fric- 
tion for the particular fabric under test. 
_ The decrease in the coefficient of fric- 
tion, from its initial value for the first 
. slide to its final value for the limiting 
angle, may be taken 4s an indication of 
the texture of the fabric. This is illus- 
trated by fabrics whose fibers have a 
tendency to extend above the surface. 
Thus fabrics with short fibers and napped 
surfaces show greater changes in the 
coefficient of friction than fabrics with a: 
smooth finish. The coefficient of friction | 


for a fabric with a smooth surface is} 


‘Tess than that for a fabric with a na 
surface. vped 





Men Workers in Majority 
In California Restaurants 


Men employes outnumber women two 
and one-half to one in San Francisco 
festaurants, a survey of food-serving eé- 
tablishménts conducted by the Bureau 


= of Foreign Domestic Commerce, Depart- 


ment of Commerce, reveals, according tv 
* Of the 12,250 catering 

‘ J catering employes in the/ 

establishments studied, 71.8 toons were 

» Men.and 28.2 per cent women. The ratio 

was highest for dairy lunches, which em- 

ployed seven times as many men as 

women. Restaurants and cafes employed 


the largest number of workers, the total | 


being 4,984, of whom 3,802 were men. 
The study shows that the number of 
ee Sapoved in tea rooms was greater 
the number of women but that 
Women were in the majority in bakeries 
and drug stores serving food. 


| 
/ 


Spanish-type building in Lima which houses the 
American Ambassador and his family and the chan- 


hy, 


American Observation’ Post in Recent Upheaval in Peru 


1 soon be occupied 





To Represent America in Peru 


envciesenetinsn senna 
Ambassador Dearing, On Way to Post, Saw Uprising in 


e 


Portuga 
Who Also Has Seen 


Fred Morris Dearing, who has just 
sailed for Lima, where he takes up his 
duties as new American Ambassador to 
Peru, tas been through previous revolu- 
tionary troubles. in Portugal, according 
Ito the records of the Department of 
State. 





His counselor of Embassy, Feré@inand 
|L. Mayer, who has been acting as charge 
d’affaires during ‘the recent revolution 
in Peru, has also had a wide experience 
in revoluntionary disturbances, having 
served in Peking during several Chinese 
civil. wars. 

Information obtained from the records 
| of the Department of State regarding 
Ambassador Dearing, Mr. Mayer and the 
| American Embassy in Lima, follows in 
| full: 

Ambassador Dearing was stationed in 
| Lisbon, as minister, during the revolu- 
‘tion of February, 1927, when the Amer- | 
|ican Lagation was hit by forces hostile | 
| to the Portuguese Government, and when 
the staff of the Embassy was forced to 
evacuate. , 

“The legation premises are rather’ 
|badly shot up; although not unlivable,” 
the Department of State announced, fol- 
lowing the revolution... “The legation 
staff conducted itself with the greatest 
coolness and courage. 

Second Secretary J. Webb Benton was 
shot at and narrowly ‘escaped. Members 
of the legation stdfr were sen$ home to 
remain there until the firing had ceaesd. 
Minister Dearing remained in the lega- 








\the Embassy- 


1, and Will Supersede Charge d’ Affaires Mayer, 


Political Upheavals 





Yangze River to fire upon the city in 
order to protect the retreat of foreign- 
ers. One American was killed and the 
British consul was wounded. 

Mr. Mayer has more recently served 
as counselor of the American Legation 
lin Ottawa. Prior to his service in China, 
he served at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, Lon- 
don. Tangier, Tokyo and also in the di- 
| visions of Latin America and Far Etst- 
ern Affairs in the Department of State. 
| The Embassy which Ambassador 
Dearing will occupy at Lima consists of 
a long one-story building of Spanjsh 
architecture in which ig not only the 
chancery but the residence of the Am- 
bassador. 

The kyilding, which, is located at 1030 
Calle de “Belen, contains three out-door 
patios of the Spanish type. One in the 
lcenter serves as the reception room of 


Off of it on one side -is the Ambas- 
sador’s office and also the drawing room. 
The dining room is on one side of the 
rear patio while on the other side of it| 
is the kitchen and servants’ quarters. 

Around the front patio are the ball- 
room and billiard room. The Embassy 
also contains four large bedrooms, one 
small bed room, four servants’ bedrooms, 
four store rooms, a clerks office, a sec- 
retary’s office and an ironing room. 


Number of Workers Decline 








|tion with his familf as long as possible 
| and then left the building for Secretary 
Benton’s house which was out of range.” 

Previous to his-appointment as Min- | 
|ister to Portugal, Ambassador Dearing | 
had served for a considerable period of 
time in Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Havana and Mexico City, and 
also serving as assistant chief of the 
division of Latin American Affairs in 
the Department of State. Other posts 
at which he has served include London, 
| Petrograd, Peking and Brussels. He} 
}also served as Assistant Secretary of | 
| State for one year. 1 
Mr. Mayer, now charge d’affaires of | 
|the American Embassy in Peru, pending 
Ambassador Dearing’s arrival, served as 
counselor of the American Legation in 
Peking during the revolutionary dis- | 
turbancés from 1925 to 1928. During this 
period—March, 1927—the American con- 
sulate at Nanking was attacked and 
; looted by Chinese Nationalists, forcing | 
American and British warships in the} 








Giant Motor Buses 
Ply Swedish Roads| 





| Foreign Motors Used in Con-| 
struction of Vehicles 


Buses are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar in Sweden for long-distance trans-: 
| portation, and a Swedish company, using | 
|motors from abroad, has begun the con- 
struction of large vehicles of this type, 
according to information from the eon- 
sulsat Goteborg, H. C. von Struve, made 
| public on Aug. 18 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: e 

The Nydquist & Holm Co. of Troll- 
hattan, Swedeff, has commenced to build 
automobile omnibuses, using motors 
bought from abroad. The first product 
of this class is of the largest size that: 
;can traffic the Swedish roads and high-, 
ways in general, 

The wheel base is 18 feet, the length 
over all is 28 feet, and the maximum 
width 6.7 feet. The engine consists of a 
Maybach motor of 105 effective horse- 
power. 4 

The use of omnibuses in Sweden ap- 
pears to be constantly increasing and 
the numerous omnibus lines have proved 
to be a boon to country people who can 
now travel long distances in a compara- 
tively short time, occasionally in com- 
bination with trips on railroads. This 
has led to greater activity in the manu- 
facture of ommnibuses and omnibus] 
| kodies. 
| As an example, Aktiebolaget Arvika 
| Vagnfatrik may be mentioned. Formerly 
this company manufactured vehicles 
|drawn by horses, but as the use of pas- 
senger motor cars and motor omnibuses 
increased the business was changed ‘to 
production of motor vehicle bodies, and it 
is reported that the output amounts to 
only around 100 omnibuses per annum, 
but that\these are comparatively large, 
|with accommodations for 42 to 50 pas- 
}sengers’ each, while those built a few 
| years ago had space only for 12 persons. 
The omnibuses have to be built ae- 
|cording to the regulations in different 
|provinces with reference to _ space, 
length, width and weight, and the army 
and the railroads may have spetial re- 
quirements, which necessitate special 
plans and calculations, , 

















|ponement of the 


' Posse 


‘ gal possession of undersized fish. 


In Chewing Gum Industries 


The number of wage-earfiers employed 
in the chewing gum industry of the 


THE STATES" 


land, likewise, makes it difficult to pull’ 







i . 










Underwood & Underwood, Inc. 


by a veteran observer of other revolutions in the per- 

son of the new representative of the United States, 

Ambassador Dearing, who has just sailed for his post. 
oo 





Veteran Observer of Revolution [Badger and Coyote 
7 Hunting Companions' 





Gopher Stalked to Lair and 
Driven Out by Former 
And Latter Makes Kill 





Strange” animal_ partngships often 
have been noted in Yelléwstone Na- 
tional Park, but probably the Prost re- 
markable of all, according to ranger- 
naturalists, is that of the badger amd 
coyote, frequently seen trailing together, 
says the National Park Service, of the 
Department of the Interior. : 

he advantage of this “friendship” to 
the coyote is easily recognized, the 
rangers declare, tut what benefit. the 
badger can possibly hope to derive isn’t 
clear, because the coyote never has been 
noted for his generosity along any line. 
*- fact, the badger is used by the-coyote| 
as a “tool.” / | 

However, these two animals often are 
seen together and the coyote often uses 
a badgen den in which to raise its young. 
The badger is. noted as a good digger 
and makes a“warm home.® Observers 
declare it is nearly impossible, to pull 
o: drown 2 badger out of his den because | 
of the animal’s' strength and cunning. 
Using its body as a dam by expanding 
itself, a badger can stave off indefinitely 
attempts to drown it out of its home 


it out. 


_ The badger and coyote often go catch- 
ing gophers together, but, invariably, the 
coyote gets the better of the deal. The 
badger, always a good digger, ‘chases its 
quarry into the ground, rapidly digging 
after it. Soon the gopher, seeing it is 
cornered, leaves its home by an gxit,| 








where the coydte always is in wait. 

The result is that the badger does all 
the work and _the coyote gets the! 
“bacon,” and, despite frequent clashes, 
the friendship continues, 





United States last year was less than 
Goring the preceding census in 1927, 
though there was an increase in the 
amount of wages paid out in this indus- 
try, according td a statement just issued 
bythe Bureau of the Census. 

The value of the chewing gum pro- 
duced was greater in 1929 than in 1927, 
it was| stated, though the other products 
made by this industry and the combined 
production were of eae value. | 





Infantile Paralysis Spread 
May Delay Kansas Schools 


State of Kansas: , 

Topeka, Sept. 3. 
A meeting of the State Board of Health 
was called Sept. 3 by the Secretary, Dr. 
Earle G. Browne, to consider the post- 
ing of the public 
the prevalence of 
The Board will meet 


schools because 
infantile paralysis, 
Sept. 4. 3 / 
Quarantine has been established -in 
many counties in Kansas for the pro- 





Itection of children against the spread 


of poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis, 
according to a statement issued by the 
State Epidemiologist, Dr. C. H. Kin- 


namen. ‘ 


Michigan Punishe 
Fish Law Violations! 





en of Undersized Fish) 


Is Most Common Offense 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Sept. 3. 


“Half of all the convictions obtained in 
Michigan for conservation law violations 
during the month of July were for ille- 


A report issued today by the La En- 
forcSment Division of the Department of 
Conservation shows 471 convictions in 
the State last month for conservation 
law violations. 
for possession of undersized game and 
commercial fish. P 

The number of convictions in July 
shows an increase from 425 during June 
and an-increase of 91 over the figure for 
July, 1929. 

With all hunting seasons closed. and 
the fishing season in full swing, prac- 
tically all of the convictions were for 
violations of the fishing laws. Forty 
two convictions were for failure to have 
licenses. This number includes both non- 
residents without licenses and residents 
fishing for trout without licenses. The 
list- shows 50 convictions for using set 


Of this number 238 were | 





Use of Quality Labels Grows 
Ip New England Markets 


More than 500,000 New England qual- 
ity labels have been sold in connection 
with the farm marketing program dur- 
ing a four-month period of this year, ac- 
cording to the New England News Let- 
ter for July, 1930, says the monthly 
pubjication of the Federal Bureau of 
Standards, 


The number of labels’ sold in May 
amounted to 172,275, making a total of 
667,550 labels sold since Feb. 1, and 
bringing the total number of labels sold 
since the program was put into effect to 
8,290,256. 

The number of users of the label now 
stands at 869, the new users in the past 
four months amounting to 185. This 
number by no means represents the total 
number of;producers using the label, for 
each cooperative sales organization is 
listed as one user, whereas it may rep- 
resent hundreds. In addition, 1,074,539 
boxes and wrappers haye been sold to 
820 users. / vw 

The Massachusetts Department of A 
riculture has been asked by a large to- 
mato growers’ cooperative to establish 
tomato grades and thus make the New 
England label available to tomato grow- 
ers. This request is a direct result of 
the success of labeled strawberries on 
the market this Summer. 


Golf Players Found - 
Among State Convicts) 


New Hampshire Prisons Seek 
Clubs and Other Equipment 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Sept. 3. 


Golf has at last invaded the walls of ; 
penitentiaries, it was revealed when the 
mailman delivered a letter addressed to 
the manager of the “West Concord Coun- 
try Club,” and which in the course of 
events came into the hands of Levin J. 
Chase, secretary of the Board of, Prison 
Trustees, signed by an inmate of the 
Néew Hampshire State Prison and ap- 
pealing for ‘second-hand clubs 
right and left.” : 

“There are several men in this prison, 
the letter read, “who are very much 
terested in golf. Of course we do not 
have a very big place to play on but 
again we do enjoy ourselves quife a bit. 

“My reason for this letter to you is to 
ask ,you’ if there are any second hand 








lines illegally and 21 convictions for the 
illegal use of nets and seines. _ The few 
nonfish cases were for carrying guns 
in game areas; carrying loaded guns in 
automobiles and for the illegal posses- 
sion of venison. ° i 
The total amount paid by violators. in 
fines and costs was $8,912.27. In addi- 
tion violators “served an aggregate of 


clubs both left and right ones (putters), 
and any golf balls that we can have that 
are not in use or of any use to the club. 
Also if you have @ny old hole cups— 
| enough for a nine-hole course. 

“If you have any of the above will you 
tplease send same td mejin care of War- 
den Clarke. About 10 of us play and we 
have only: two clubs that are any good. 
+I thank you very much.” e 





645 days in jail. The names of two 
juveniles were omitted from the list. 
Ray Walter, Lake County, received the 


| most severe sentenée of any of the vio-|such a case was revealed when it was 


lators. In addition to paying a fine with 


costs, of $115.80 for possession of veni-| that already a bag of left-hand clubs and position in 1888 for proof of the tallest | forest fires: By this means great areas;number of married women teache 
tree standing at that time was won on|of forest lands have been saved from|58; Erie County is second with 
‘| Mercer County third with 44, 


son out of season, he was sentenced to 
serve 90days in the county juil. 


/ 
f , 
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Zhe name of the donor was not re- 
vealed but that action follows fast in 


&-| the hazard of dust explosio 


in- | 





reported from the prison this afternoon 


some balls had been left at the prison 
office, % 
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shown the practical contacts, between 
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Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
~ In_this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


#4/ Accuracy and Clarity Sought — 
In Federah Farm Publications | Accident Record - 


Division_in Departnrent of Agriciiture Carefully Checks | Further Reduction in Num- 
Manuscripts Before - Release i 


' 


divisions and Bureaus trrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations... The present series deals 


with Communications. 


By M. C. Merrill, 


8, Division of 


Db 


HE Division of Publications has 
eight sections and a total per- 
sonnel of about 150. Each section 
is organized to meet the requirements 
. of the Department for centralized re- 
sponsibility in the editorial prepara- 
tion, printing, and distribution of 


Chief of Publication 


published material as well as of~that. - 


which 4s mimeographed and. multi- 
graphed. The sections are: Editorial; 
illustrations; printing; mailing lists; 
miscellaneous distribution; congres- 
sional distribution; indexing; and -ad- 
dressing, duplicating, ond mailing. 

* 


HE editorial section has a staff of 
editors who ¢ritically read and 
scrutinize all manuscripts . submitted 
for publication by the Department. 
Their function is esSentially that of 
an editorial reviewing board, inasmuch 
as the material has already received | 
editorial attention in the Bureaus. A 
statistical analyst checks the statis- 
ical data to make certain the computa- 
tions are correct and the figures ac- 
curate. 
* * ~ 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL editor checks 
all quotations in the manuscripts 
and verifies all reference therein ‘to 
the work cf others. An editor of scien- 
tific publications has the responsibility 
of checking the accuracy of the scien- 
tific statements and data and illus-_ 
trations and of eonsulting other scien- 
tists of the Department on matters 
about which there is doubt concerning 
the scientific phases involved. Editors 
trained in English and composition 
pass upon the literary style, form, ar- 
rangement, clearness, and grammati- 
cal structure to bring the published 
material of the Department up to a 


high standard. _ 
FINALLY, editors versed in printing 
technic and Department policies 
add their quota ‘of - attention. The 
editorial staff either makes the neces- 
sary or desifable alterations in mant- 
scripts or it gffers suggestions for 
their improvement by the author or 
Bureau editor. Although some manu- 
scripts are so carefully prepared as to 
elicit no advérse comments by inter- 
ested Bureaus which review them and 
tO xequire no changes necessitating the 
further attention of the Bureau editor 
or author, most of the manuscripts 


* *~ 


‘ 


~ 


Qfice of Information, 


Publications, 


epartment of Agriculture. 


are returned to the originating Bureau 
for the consideration of comments or 
criticisms by other Bureaus or of 
editorial changes and suggestions 
made by the Division of Publications. 
This careful scrutiny and detailed at- 
tention, given in the preparation of 
the publications of the Department, 
make for, greater accuracy, clearness, 
and increased effectiveness and service 
to those who are going to make use 
of the printed’ material and depend 
upon its informaion. 
* Bg * 
HE section of illustrations does 
photographic, drafting, designing, 
an@ art work in connection with the 
preparation of the illustrations in 
the Department publications. Graphs 
have to be drawn, curves plotted, 
bulletin cover designs prepared, let- 
tering done, reductions or enlarge- 
ments calculated, and photographic 
prints made. This section makes and 
sells a good many photographic.repro- 
ductions of illustrations used in ‘De- 
partment publications in response to 
requests from those who desire the 
pictures for one purpose or another, 
usually to illustrate articles in course 
of preparation for_ publications. 
Oo a“ * 
THE printing section supervises the 
business details in connection with 
the specifications for printing the 
publications—kind and weight of pa- 
per, the arrangement of cuts, and the 
typography and make-up. “The final 
copy is examined to make sure it 
~ meets all printing requirements, and 
when necessary, estimates are made 
of the cost of printing under varying 
conditions of composition ara of the 
number of printed pages to be ob- 
tained from copy. if the number is 
not an economical unit, i. e., four 
pages or a multiple of four, the manu- 
script may be reduced “accordingly. 
The galley and page proofs are sent 
by his section to the originating unit 
to be carefully read over and checked, 


NLY ARE ‘PRESENTED MEREIN, DEING 
T BY THe United States Damy . 
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Aidsin Improving 


ber of Mishaps Marks 
Second Safety Contest in 
Massachusetts ce 





Traffic Education” 


Entry of 1,000 more cars and éstab-_- 


lishment of a continually improving acci- 
dent record marked the first month of. 
the second state-wide safety contest for 
commercial vehicles in the _Gommon- * 
wealth of Massachusetts, according to 
results fér July just announced by. the 
Governor’s Committee on>Street and. 
Highway Safety. The number’ of com- 
peting vehicles reached a new high péak 
of 15,610 which operated’ a total of 3,- 
763,083 hours with 868 ccldeehe ~ 


This performance means an accident 
frequency rate of 23.06 per 100,000 hours 
of operation, a slightly lower figure than. 
the average for the first six months’ 
contest that “ended in. June, and also 
slightly below the rate for that. month.- 
In only two individual months of the 
first contest did the frequency rate drop « 
below the July ‘mark, which appears in 
marked contrast to, the 32.385 rate for 
the opening month-of the original con-, 
test, The total hours of driving was the 
largest of any month this year. 


“Record of No Accidents 


/The percentage of fleets and of ‘indi-' 
vidual cars which survived the month 
without a single accident ran about the’ 
same as in the previous coritest.- Of the 
530 fleets in the new competition, 294, or 
55.4 per cent, operated all through July 
with a clean slate. 


Slightly more, than 94 per cent of the 
vehicles, reckoned individually, operated 
for the entire month without a single’ 
accident. The proportion’ of personal in- 
jury accidents remained at one in nine, 
which was the ratio in the best months 
of the previous contest. 


The comparative safety is shown by 
the accident frequency rates of the‘ va- 
rious groups, as follows: Group 1.—bak- 
erjes, 18.95; 2.—building supplies, 18.24; 
3.—busses, 34.92; 4.—cleaners-dyers, 
22.86; 5.—coal and ice, 21.26; 6.—dairy 
products, 30.18; 7.—laundries, 20.95; 8.— 
merchandise, wholesale, 26.72; 9.—mer-* 
cHandise, retail, 25.03; 10.—municipal, 
9.19; 11.—oil and gasoline, 13.17; 12.—. 
public utilities, 19.74; 13.— taxicabs; 
39.76; 14.—transfer, cartage, 23.22; 15.— 
heavy trucking, 30.12. ' 





after which close scrutiny is given to 
all changes or corrections made. The 
printed job work of the Department, 
involving an annual expenditure of 
about $175,000, is also handled by 
this section. Those familiar with 
printing technic will apprefate the 
@mount and importance of this phase 
of the work. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 5 the Chief of Publications, Division of Pub- 


lications, Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, M. C.' Merrill, 
will continue discussion of work of the Division. . 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily. Publishing Corporation 


Explosions in Fighting Fires Ascribed 
To-Action of Water Stream on Hot Dust 


Wide Range of Industries Are Now Liable to Hazards of| 
Fire From Dust Explosions, Says Federal Specialist 





Chemical reaction between water and f 


tion temperatures and they also heve 


hot dust has been identified as one of; what may be termed ypper and lower 
the causes of secondary explosions which |limits of concentration, and anything 
occur while fighting fire, says David J.| that will ignite explosive gases will*also 


Price, discussing the hazards of dust ex- 
plosions in industry, in an address, Sept. 
3, delivered before the tenth convention 
of the International Association wf Fite 
Fighters, at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Among other dangers of secondary ex+ 
plosion* occurring while fighting fires, 
says Mr. Price, is that caused by dust 
clouds raised by falling floors, the re- 
moval of bins and the striking of pow- 
dered material by streams of water. 
*A wide range of industry is liable to 
the hazards of dust explosions, he said. 
Mr. Price, who is in charge of dust ex- 
plosion and farm fire investigations of 
the Department of Agriculture, said: 
“Approximately 28,000 industrial plants 
in the United States which employ 
1,325,000 people and manufacture prod- 
ucts with an annual value of more 
than $10,000,000,000 are naw subject to 
and should 
adopt precautionary measures.” 
Contrary to the generally accepted 
idea that’ the largest number pf dust ex- 
plosions occur in grain handling plants, 
recent-research by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils of the Department of 
Agriculture shows that the dust-explo- 
sion hazard exists in a wide range of 
industries. In fact, a recent study of 
97 ‘dust explosions by the Bureau shows 
that they occurred in 15 different indus- 
tries/exclusive of the grain handling in- 
dustry. 
‘ “Dusts, like gases, have definité igni- 


Tallgst Tree in World 
Is California Redwood 


Tops Highest’ Growths in Aus- 
tralia, Measurements Show 


ignite explosive dust clouds,” said Mr. 
Price in explaining the danger of 
atches, open flanies, and electric sparks 

s soyrces of ignition. 

Warning the fire fighters’ from the 
principal fities of Canada and the United | 
States, who gathered in Halifax for a 
five-day ‘session, of the special dangers 
encountered in fighting fires from dust 
explosions, Mr. Price said many disas- 
trous explosionsoeccur during fire fight- 
ing. There is special danger in dust 
clouds caused by the/ failing of floors, 
the removal of bins, and the striking of 
powdered material by streams of water, 

A danger recently discovered by 
scientists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the explosion caused by the 
chemical reaction between water and hot 
dust, he said. 


Fire-fighting Tuan 
Used by Sightseers| 





Tourists View North Carelina 
From High Vantage Points . 





.“Seeirig North Carolina from the air” 
—or from the vantage point of the top 
of one of the State’s 21 forest fire towers 
—is becoming an increasingly popular 
diversion, according to the State Forest 
Service. 

During the six-month period from Jan. 
1 to July 1 of this year, almost 5,000 
sightseers, or according to registration 
books and estimates in definite figures, 
4,729 persdns climbed tothe top-of these 
sentinels of the forests for a view of the 
surrounding count 

Registration records show that the 
towerg are of considerable attraction | 





A to tourists and -visitors, with, 21 States| 


and four foreign countries represented 
among the registrants. 





4 
A redwood tree growing in Bull Creek 


Flat, Calif., so far as authentic and re-|; 


liable information is: available, is the 


statement issued by the Forest Products 


»| Laboratory of the Forest Service, De- 


artment of Agriculture. 
Stories are current, it is stated, about 
trees in the “back reaches of Australia” 
alleged to be 500 feet in height.. These 
reports are not substantiated by reports 
of an investigation received by the lgb- 
oratory, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: > 
A member of the laboratory’s staff 
who spent a year in Australig not long 
ago used the. opportunity to’ check up 
on some of the basic facts. The tallest 
Australian tree he Actually measured 
was 310 feet, and .he satisfied himself 
that the tallest™ree ever measured with 
accuracy in that cauntry was a Euca- 
lyptus reguans or “mountain ash” that 
grew at Colac, Victoria, and was 346 
feet high. f 
A prize offered at the Melbourne Ex- 


~ 


evidence for a eucalypt 325 Teet high. 
f ah ; 


Most popular of the towers, accord- 
to the report, is the structure on 
Pores- Knob in Wilkes County, near 


both tallest tree in the world, according to ®|North Wilkesboro, where 634 visitors 


were entertained during the period. Next 
in favor with the si eers was High 
iten in Caldwell County which re- 
corded 637 visitors. / 
Two in eastern North Cafolina came 
next in popularity with Pembroke tower | 
in Robeson County reportirg 504 as-| 
cenders; and Croatan in Craven County 
recording 458 visitors. 
! The public is invited to make use of 
| these towets at any time for sight-sce- 
ing purposes, and special provisions have 
been made around a number for the ac- 
commodation of picnicking parties. 
During periods of special danger from 
forest fires, a lookout is stationed atop 
each 6f the shafts for speedy detection 
of smoke’ afd quick action in reporting 
jto ground férces the existence and loca- 
tion of fires. ; 
All of the towers are connected with 





As in the successive months of the 
old contest, new firms continued to ap- 
pear among the group winners in the 
new contest, not a single one of the final 
winners in the first contest capturing a 
group leadership in the opening month 
of the second contest. In July there 
were nine fleets that had never before 
headed their group and two new towns, 
Milton and Webster, which had never 
before been represented by a winning 
fleet. i 

Honors’ for Three Cities 


Haverhill, . Revere. and. Worcester 


“ 


shared top honors for the month of July” ~ 


with winners in two groups each. Boston 
proper had one winner and. Roxbury an- 
other. The town of Norwood takes an 
outstanding position through its mu- 
nicipal fleet as having gone seven months 
in successiow without a single accident. 

The safest type of fleet again was the 
municipal. The accident frequency ‘rate 
of these city and town trucks as a group 
was 9.19 per 100,000 hours of opera-i 
tion, well below that of the next best 
group, the oil and gasoline, the rate of 
which was 13.17. 

As in most of the previous months 
taxicabs had the highest accideng, fre- 
quency rate and buses the next Worst. 
These were, respectively, 39.76 and 34.92. 
The heavy trucking group ranked next‘ 
to these with a rate of 30.12. 


Although only one winner was picked 
in each group there were hundreds more 
which went through the month without 
an accident. From those that had a clean 
slate the award was made to the fleet 
that aggregated the most hours’ of op- 
eration. Similar awards will be made 
each month, to be followed by the pres- 
entation of a substantial prize to the 
final winngr in each group. 


Terms_of Competition 

The competition is limited to firms 
operating six or more vehicles, Each 
fleet has a code number, known only to 
the staff of the Governoy’s Committee 
on Street and Highway Safety, and iden- 
tification is not-disclosed unless it is a 
group winner or has a clean record of 
no accidents. Accidents are counted‘as 
such regardless of the amount of damdge 
or of which driver is at fault, 

There were‘many fleets surviving the 
month of July without an accident whe 
previously, had gone through the entir®, 
six months of the initial contest with a 
clean slate. These fleets though not 
group winners have operated, therefore, 
a-speriod of seven months in succession 
without a single accident. 


Survey Made of. Teachers 


e 


. 


In RurakSchools of State}p 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 3. 


Out of a total of 7,084 teachers in the’ 
one-room schools of Pennsylvania, 1,921 
are men and 1,109 married women, ac-: 


| cording to a recently completed survey» 


made by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. »t 
That the percentage of male teachers 
is larger in the small rur#i schools than 
in other sections of the State, officials 
today attributed to the fact that many 
young men who do not inténd to make 
teaching a life profession use the rural 
schools as a stepping stone to careers 
in other . fields. : € 
They are enabled to get teaching pesi-< 
tions more easily in the smaller schools 
because of the lower educational require.’ 
ments necessary to qualify for places, 
The ratio of married women teaching 
in the one-room schodls also is much 
larger than in otherscommunities. This, 
it is believed, is also due-to the less rigid 
educational requirements and the fact 
that in’ the smaller communities jeere 
ere few other positions available to 
women. * 7 
Although York County leads in the 
largest number of male teachers, 142, 
Lehigh County has the largest percent. 


werden forces on the ground by telephone |age—since 59 of its 103 teachers a 


to insure immediate efforts to suppress|males. Lancaster County has the larges 
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“>: AurHorrzeD STATEMENTS. ONLY Are Presenvep Herern 


“Drought Conditions Are Found to Persist 


» Throughout Many Sections of Country 


Pustishep Witaout ComMMENT BY THE UNITED Staves DAILY 


“ 


Crop Bulletin of Weather Bureau Says Much 


~Drought continues in many sections 
of the country, the Weather Bureau 
stated” on Sept. 3. . 

* Weather conditions during the first 
half of August were as unfavorable in 
the country’s corn belt as they were 
during July, when there was a loss of 
600,000,000 bushels, mostly in the last 
two weeks of that month, according to 
the weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


The bulletin reports much warmer 
weather throughout the central and 
northern States east of the Great Plains, 
normal conditions resuming in the Plains 
States. from northern Kansas northward 
to South Dakota, and says that the north- 
western cotton belt is again becoming 
dry. 

The bulletin shows that,in the North- 
west the latter part of the week was 
abnormally cool, with frost reported in 
some localities. Large areas of the 
Southeast and Southwest are still prac- 
tically. rainless and most of the central 
‘valleys have had little rainfall. 

“The full text of the bulletin follows: 


Much Warmer Weather 
In North Central States 
The week brought a marked change 


o much warmer weather throughout the} 
central and northern States east of the | 


Great Plains. The temperature in these 
sections averaged from 4 degrees to as 
much as 10 degrees above normal, while 
yather large plus departures are shown 
jn most places west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains., In the Northwest the latter part 
of the week was abnormally cool, with 
frost reported from a good many locali- 
ties. / In the more southern States about 
normal warmth prevailed. ; 
Substantial rains fell in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley as far north as central 
Arkansas, and also in considerable sec- 
tions of the Northeast. Moderate to 
good showers occurred also in much of 
the northern Ohio Valley, rather gen- 
erally in Wisconsin and Minnesota, lo- 
cally in Iowa, and in most places from 
eastern Nebraska northward. In other 
sections there was very little precipita- 


_ tion, with large areas of the Southeast 


and Southwest practically rainless, while 
most of the central valleys had very 
little. 

Additional showers in the northeast- 
ern States were helpful to pastures and 
late crops, while scattered rains brought 
substantial improvement in much of 
Ohio. The northern half of Indiana was 


- ¥teved to a considerable extent, while| 


good rains occurred over a belt across 


central Illinois and in the northeast. |} 


Rainfall was more general and very bene- 
ficial’ in Wisconsin and Minnesota, while 
local showers were helpful in North Da- 
kota and Montana. There were glso 
substantial and beneficial falls in the 
lows: Mississippi Valley, while the soil 
continues general: - in good condition in 
the Plains-States from the northern half 
of: Kansas northward to South Dakota. 


Sevére Drought Continues 
In Many Other Areas 


In many other sections of the country 
severe’ drought continues, with large 
areas that received temporary relief in 
the last two or three weeks again be- 
coming very dry. These latter include 
Oklahoma, much of Texas, about three- 
fourths of Iowa, practically all of Mis- 
souri, the southern parts of i and 
Illinois,® Kentucky, parts of io, and 
the Middle Atlantic States. Rain is.also 
now -generally needed, badly in some 
places, in the southeastern States not 
heretofore ‘seriously dry, while the 
drought is becomingly increasingly se- 
vere in most of Pennsylvania and rather 
generally in Michigan. In fact, except 
in considerable portions of the Great 
Plains, a general rain is needed practi- 
cally everywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, while it is still too dry to plow 
in the Pacific Northwest. : 

In the Rocky Mountain sections gen- 
erally favorable conditions continued, 
with the range in good shape and stock 
thriving, while pasture lands show rather 
marked improvement and are mostly in 
good condition in the northern half of 
the Great’ Plains, except in much of 
North Dakota and Montana. Rains will 
improve pasturage in those sections of 
the north-central area receiving substan- 
tial amounts, but very little grazing feed 
js available in other droughty States. 

Small grains.—Soil condition for plow- 
ing and preparation for Winter wheat 
seeding have improved in parts of Ohio, 
the northern half of Indiana, central and 
parts of northern Illinois, and rather 
generally in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Gonditions are also favorable for plowing | 


ahd seeding in most of Kansas and in 
Nebraska and South Dakota, with sowing 
Winter wheat now in full swing in some 
sections. ‘Plowing and disking are well 
along. in Kansas, and seeding is under 
way in the northwestern part of the 
State. In other parts of the Winter 
Wheat Belt. and.in the more eastern 


' States the soil is entirely too hard and 


ry for preparation. 
Decidedly unfavorable - weather for 
corn coréimued durmg August, especially 


the first. half of the -month when the! 


rought became more generally severe 
and was intensified by very high tem- 
peratures, The most damaging weather 
to the corn crop this year occurred from 
about the middle of July to about the 
middle of August. 'Fhe rather favorable 
conditions in June. extended largely into 
the first half of July and deterioration 
of corn was not marked until about the 
middle of the month when the more crit- 
ical stage of growth was reached. Con- 
sequently the bulk of the July loss, esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture 
at “some 600,000,000 bushels, occurred 
during ‘the last half of the month, with 
damage increasingly greater toward its 
close. 
~ Moderate Temperatures . 

Prevail in Cotton Belt 


At the beginning of August the corn 
crop in much of the belt was in a very 
susceptible stage of growth for damage 
by heat‘and drought, and the first week 
of the month t 
very dry, but extremely warm, with all 

revious maximum temperature records 

roken in some places; this was the 
rable corn week of the sea- 
son. During the second week conditions 

‘ continued generally unfavorable, though 
eooler weather and shaqwers were helpful 
in the more northern portions of the bett 
near its close. This made approximately 
first half of August comparably as 
favorable for the corn crop as the 

t half. of July, while some States, in- 


vailed in. Central and Northe 


especially was not only|¢ 


Great Plains ~ 


cluding ‘much of Pennsylvania, New 
York, ‘Ohio, Michigan, and an area to 
the westward had little or no relief when 
the showers came to other sections about 
the middle of the month. ; 

More- ‘or less rainfall and_ cooler 
weather the last half of August were 
helpful in some areas and certain sec- 
tions received substantial benefit, espe- 
cially from northern Kansas northward 
to South’ Dakota and locally elsewhere. 
Actual and substantial improvement in 
the corn crop after the middle of August, 
however, was afforded only in limited 
areas and the crop in large sections con- 
tinued to suffer for moisture, while the 
comparatively’ scanty rains that did oc- 
cur in some*other places came. too late 
to be materially effective, especially in 
the southern half of the belt. 

Cotton.—Temperatures were mostly 
moderate in the Cotton Belt, and the 
week was generally fair, except in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, with the soil 
again becoming dry in most western 
parts that had-recent rains. 


In Texas showers were too light to be 
effective,-except_locally in the east, and 
the general progress of cotton "ranged 
from deterioration in-the more droughty 
sections to fair where recent ,rains were 
heaviest. Oklahoma is again dry and the 
| progress of cotton ranges from poor to 
fairly good, according, to soil moisture; 
bolls are opening rapidly and .prema- 
turely in many places, though plants are 
putting on new growth and bloom in 
those sections favored with recent good 
rains. Showers in parts of the south- 
central belt wilk probably help some late 
cotton, while growth continued fair on 
some uplands of northern Arkansas. and 
on most lowlands, though bad deteriora- 
tion-is reported from some eastern and 
northeastern counties. = 


In the more eastern States of the belt 
|weather conditions were less favorable 
than formerly because of scanty rainfall, 
with complaints of unfavorable dryness 
from many localities and with increas- 
ing reports of shedding and premature 
opening. Picking and ginning made 
generally good to excelent progress. 


Weather in Agricultural 
Sections of Other Countries 


Argentina (for the week ended Sept. 
1).—The week was moderately cool, with 
the weekly mean temperature in the corn 
and northern wheat zone averaging one 
degree below normal and in southern dis- 
tricts three degrees. below. Rainfall was 
comparatively heavy for the season in 
the’south, being 0.5 inch, but was light in 
the north, with a weekly total of 0.1 
nch. 

Australia (for the week ended Sept. 
1).—Conditions continue favorable, with 
further light rains. 

England (for the week ended Sept. 
1).—Fine and very warm. Apart from 
thundery rain 29th and 30th, dry most 
parts of Great Britain, but cloudy and 
less warm in extreme west and in Ire- 
land. Southerly winds and clear skies 
caused temperature to rise to 90 degrees 
and over in central and eastern England 
27th to 29th; cooler en 30th. Mean tem- 
perature above normal everywhere; sun- 
shine above, except in the extreme west 
and in Ireland. Rainfall above normal 
in southern Ireland and subnormal most 
other places. 

India (for the week ended Aug. 30).— 
Bihar, Orissa, and Assam: Conditions ré- 
main unchanged. Madras: Moderate 
prectpitation in some places; crops fair 
to good. United Provinces: Heavy rains 
in greater parts, which were excessive 
and damaging, with some harm by. floods 
in sections; crops good. Bombay: Light 
to moderate precipitation in places and 
no rain elsewhere, with niore needed most 
districts. Sind: No rain; slight insect 
damage to cotton in parts; crops in good 
condition, except in flooded areas.\. Ben- 
gal: Light to moderate rains, but more 
needed; crops only fair. Central Prov- 
inces: Only light rains most places, but 
the break in rains was beneficial, though 
more needed some sections; crops in good 
condition. . Punjab: Moderate to heavy 
precipitation in parts, light rains in oth- 
ers, and no rain elsewhere; crops average 
good, though there was slight insect 
damage. 


Summaries Show 
Conditions by States 


New England.—Boston: Generally fa- 
vorable conditions, although rain needed. 
Crops somewhat ahead of seasonal aver- 
age. Cranberry picking begun. Pata- 
toes rotting somewhat. 

New York.—Ithaca: Local showers have 
helped to relieve drought, but rain still 
needed for plowihg and to replenish 
streams and wells. Some beans ready to 
harvest. Canning corn is-almost,a fail- 
ure in some localities and tomato yields 
greatly reduced. 

New Jersey.—Trenton: Warm, humid 
conditions prevailed greater part of 
week, with but little rain, Pasturage 
improving; some silo filling under way. 
Fall plowing progressing. 

_ Pennsylvania.—Philadelphias Rainfall 
light and drought steadily increasing in 
severity; conditions best in northeast and 
poorest in south-central counties. Most 
crops beyond recovery, but good rains 
would help grass lands. and some truck 
crops and.‘are much needed to replenish 
water supply. Plowing making slow 
progress and soil hard and cloddy. 

V Maryland and Delaware.—Baltimore: 
This, the tenth week of drought, was 
quite warm, with abundant sunshine. 
Light, scattered local showers early and 
latter parts of week proved ineffectual. 
Crops remain in poof condition and 
mostly dried ‘yp. Corn being cut for 
shock and silo; few or no ears. Light 
crops of tomatoes, apples, peaches and 
pears being harvested. Very short crop 
of tobacco béing housed. Sweet potato 
and late potato crops are failures, except 





a. 








sweet potatoes are fair locally on East-' 


ern Shore, 

Virginia.—Richmond: Local, showers in 
middle and western counties only tem- 
porary relief; no rain in Norfolk dis- 
trict, but heavy locally ‘Richmond and 
vicinity. Much warmer and drying 
weather latter part of the “week; with 
light rain in southwest, where drought 
again felt. Not much plowing. done. 

utting corn and “tobacco under . way. 
Unfavorable for crops,. Peanuts, cotton 
and sweet potatoes fair; late potatoes 
poor to failure. 


Continued Dry Weather 
| Hurts Carolina Cotton 


North Carolina.—Raleigh:, Generally 
dry and warm, Effect of drought in- 
creasing and spreading east and. south. 
Progress of cotton r to fair in north; 
fair to good in squt 
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; complaints of shed- 
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Greater Heat Has Pre- 


rn States East of 


‘ Rruit 


ding in north; opening rapidly, some pre- 
maturely, and picking becoming genera 
in southeast. Favorable for harvesting, 
but unfavorable for all other ‘growing 
crops. 

South Carolina.—Columbia: Dry week, 
with abundant sunshine. All crops, need | 
generous rain. Péa-vine and hay har-, 
vesting under favorable conditions. In- 
termediate ‘and late corn, sweet potatoes, 
Fall potatoes, truck and lesser crops at 
standstill: Late cotton checked by dry- 
ness, with shedding complaints increas- 
ing$ opening rapidly and in some sec- 
tions prematurely on account of dryness, 
with. picking and ginning progressing. 
Tobacco, truck, apple and grape market- 
ing. 

Geekein::-. Adina: Extremely dry, 
with detrimental’ effect everywhere, 
tthough favorable for harvesting. Some 
further deterioration of cotton; opening 
fast, some prematurely, and top bolls 
small and will yield poor staple; picking 
and ginning continue to make unusually 
rapid progress and are far advanced. 
Harvesting peariuts begun. ‘ 

Florida.—Jacksonville: Condition of 
cotton fair; good week for picking, which| 
practically completed in some sections. 
Week unseasonably dry, except jin ex- 
treme southeast; and need of rain gen- 
eral for growth and development of 
sweet potatoes, truck, sugar cane, pas- 
tures and preparation of land for Fall 
planting and strawberry setting. Citrus 
holding well. 

Alabama.—Montgomery: Rain in few 
widely scattered places four days and 
more badly needed many areas. Prog- 
ress and condition of. sweet potatoes, 
truck crops, vegetables, minor crops and 
late corn poor to good, mostly fair. Pas- 
tures improved where rain sufficient, but 
drying up.some areas. Progress and 
condition of cotton poor to good, mostly 
fair; picking and ginning good progress 
south; some reports of shedding and pre- 
mature opening in north. 

Mississippi. -- Vicksburg: Scattered 
ains probably slightly benefited late 

tton and,corn. Cotton picking made 
mostly fairly good progress, with reports 
of small bolls and somewhat short sta- 
ple account previous dryness. 


Rain Gives Relief 
In Louisiana 


Louisiana. — New Orleans: Further 
rain in all sections very beneficial for 
late crops. Some damage to cotton sta- 
ple reported locally, due to rains, but 
progress in picking and ginning gener- 
ally excellent;,condition of crop badly 
spotted, but ‘probably somewhat im- 
proved northern localities by ample rain. 
Cane made.excellent growth. Much Fal! 
plowing and planting under way. 

Texas.—Houston: Rain at one-third of 
reporting stations, but too light to be ef- 
fective, except locally in eastern fourth. 
Progress of pastures, late corn, feed, and 
minor crops spotted, averaging fair. Rige 
harvest delayed by rain. Progress of 
citrus good, Cofidition of cotton mostly 
fairly good in southern third and poor to 
fair in northern two-thirds; weekly prog- 
ress uneven, ranging from deterioration’ 
in the more droughty sections to -fair 
where recent rain heaviest; much open 
and picking{and ginning made excellent 
progress. 4% 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City: Mostly 
clear and very hot latter part; no pre- 
cipitation of consequence and drought 
again becoming serious, especially in 
southwest... Progress and condition of 
cotton poor to fairly good, according to 
soil moisture; opening rapidly and pre- 
mattrely most, sections; picking’ gener- 
ally in southeast and begun other sec- 
tions; putting on new growth and bloom 
in ‘sections favored with good rains re- 
cently. Bulk of late corn total failure. 
Grain sorghums,. late broomcorn and 
pastures poor to-fair. Urgent need of 
general rain for preparing ground and 
planting wheat, and for late feed crops. 

Arkansas.—Little Rock: Progress of 
cotton fair on some uplands in north por- 
tion and on /most lewlands, excépt in 
ome eastern and northeastern counties, 

here deteriorated: badly; fiuch prema- 
ture opening in nearly all sections; bolls 
small; picking in southern and west-cen- 
tral portions, with staple short some sec- 
tions. Light to moderate rains in most 
portions last of week, lecally heavy in 
west-central, relieving dreught, and pas- 
tures, meadows and. small crops improv- 
ing in north-central. 

Tennessee.—Nashville: About normal 
temperatures and generally dry} unfa- 
vorable. Most standing crops holding 
well, but corn deteriorated. Progress of 
cotton good and condition fairly good 
generally. Many fields of tobacco grow- 
ing well, especially late settings, but 
poor in large areas, 


Kentucky Reports 


Depleted Water Supply 


Kentucky.—Louisville: Scattered, light 
to moderate showers Sunday west and| 
north; otherwise dry. Water supply) 
again depleted and soil too dry for plow- 
ing, germination and growth, except lim-| 
ited areas: Cutting corn for fodder con-| 
tinued; also pasturing fields. Some lat 
bottom corn_in west fair. Fall truck an 
forage crops planted recently are at} 
standstill; poor to only fair; some cut- 
ting, but mostly disposed to waif. Pas- 
tures furnishing no grazing. 

West Virginia.—Parkersburg; Oyened| 
\cool, but warm after. Wednesday; prac- 
tically rainless. Continued, unfavorable 
'for crops. Corn poor on high grounds, 
fair to poor on bottom lands; most corn) 
in silo or shock. Potatpes small andj 
scarce. Pasting, sae meadows poor. | 
Apples s ; picking .to start. soon. 

‘Ohio.-Coluraus: Local rains on sev- 
eral days; amounts varying from none 
to more than two inches; sving. some- 
what pastures, meadows, late. crops ‘and 
vegetables, benefiting in-places late corn 
on lowlands and improving soil condition | 
for plowing. Late tobacco fair; cutting 
commenced. Fruits deteriorating. Silo} 
filling commenced. Plowing, for Fall) 
seeding continued where possible. Stock | 
water still scarce many .places.. Substan- 
tial improvement in general cdnditions, | 
but serious drought persists in many sec-| 
tions of State. Ns | 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: Week favor- 
able in central a north, where good| 
rains quite general, with some improve-| 
ment in corn, which is maturing rapidly; | 
some cutting for ‘silage; ’stalks mostly | 
short, averaging poor to good. Fall 
plowing progressed slowly, with ground 
dry and hard, but improved by rains.) 
Drought mostly unrelieved in south, with 
corn ¢ontinuing deterioration and condi- | 
tion varying from total loss: to only, fair 
on lowlands. Plowing mostly at stand- 
still; no subsoil moisture» .~ 
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}| Reported in Wisconsin 


-will make about half a crop in a broad 


ling. Sugar beets ready for harvest in| 


| but rains would help some western dis- 
| triets. 


; Mlinois.—Springfield: Good yain over a r 


belt across central Illonois and parts of 
northeast, while too late to help corn, is 
reviving pastures, benefiting soy beans, 
and improving soil for plowing; little or 
no rain elsewhere and ground too hard 
to..plow. Cotn being fed for fodder. 
Drought very severe parts of south and 
becoming dry portions of north, Corn 
denting. . 
Michigan.—Lansing:. No rainfall of 
consequence, except in very. limited 
areas, and disastrous drought still pre- 
vails. Further deterioration of corn, po- 
tatoes, sugar beets and-other crops. Silo 
filling ,general and most beans pulled. | 
falling badly. 


General Precipitation 


Wisconsin.— Milwaukee: Warm, rather 
showery, with heavy to excessive ‘rains 
near close in extreme southeastern and 
northwestern counties; light to moderate 
precipitation elsewhere; very beneficial 
for growing crops. Corn spotted; some 
denting in extreme southwest; much cut 
for silage.. Meadows and pastures reviv- 
ing,: but still very short and brown in 
many pfaces. Late potatoes, truck, cab- 
bage, sugar beets and tobacco improved; 
harvesting early tobacco and cranber- 
ries. Fall plowing progressing slowly 
most sections. 

Minnesota.—Minneapolis: General rain 
at close of weeR very beneficial in south- 
central counties, but mostly too. late for} 
corn, which poor, though fair on low-} 
lands and heavy soils;.crop ripening and| 
being cut. Some Fall plowing being 
done, but soil .mostly too dry, though 
ground now much improved, Late pota- 
toes and flax continue poor. \ 

Iowa.—Des Moines: Warmth bepeficial | 
where rainfall sufficient in a few north- 
western, northeastern and southwestern 
counties, but still dry in three-fourths of 
State, and in much of this area corn 
ripened or dried too fast and consider- 
able prematurely dying; one-fifth safe 
from frost, with bulk denting, though in 
some counties the bulk in milk stage; 


belt northwest to southeast across-~ the 
State and some other localities, but above 
average in some-northeastern counties. 

Missouri.—Columbia: No worthwhile 
follow-up rains and two weeks of stead- 
ily increasing warmth, culminating in ex- 
treme heat and scorching, winds Mon- 
day. All crops that were benefited by 
middle of August rains again deterio- 
rated.. Plowing stopped and newly sown 
wheat and rye that is up withered. Much 
corn cut for fodder. -Farmers in eastern | 
sections attempting digging wells and| 
find no water at 16 feet. A 

Kansas.—Topeka: Quite warm until 
closing day. Moderate ‘rains western) 
two-thirds, ex¢ept limited localities. Dry 
in eastern third, southern portion of 
which is very dry. Bulk of c®rn that 
will mature grain past hard roasting 
ears. Generally sufficient moisture north- 
ern half. Grain sorghums heading gnd 
growing fairly well. Plowing and disk- 
ing for Winter wheat nearly completed 
many parts. Sowing Winter wheat un- 
der way in northwest;' expected to start 
southwest and north-central portions 
coming week. 

Nebraska.—Lincoln: Some further rain 
favorable. Soil moisture mostly sufficient 
and progress of late corn very good; 
some denting, but much requires consid- 
erable time, with favorable temperature, 
to mature. Progress of pastures and 
forage excellent. Plowing and seeding} 
Winter wheat progressing well. 


Threshing Under Way 
In Two Dakotas 


South Dakota.—Huron: Light to mod- 
erately heavy showers over most of 
State. Threshing resumed; some grain| 
in shock damaged by rain. Plowing arid} 
cutting wild hay in progress. Some Win 
ter wheat sown. Corn improved by rain. 
Alfalfa, meadows and pastures mostly 
growing nicely. 

North Dakota.—Bismarck: Nearly nor- 
mal temperatures | prevailed, with light 
frost in north portion latter part of week. 
Combine and shock threshing practically 
completed; stack threshing well under 
way. lax mostly harvested; some 
thresh@d. Corn mostly out of danger 
from frost; much being*cut for fodder, 
as it will not mature: Potato digging 
under way; poor crop: Pastures need 
rain badly and ground generally tap dry, 
for Fall plowing. 

Montana.—Helena: Clgsing days cool, 
with frost, and scatter rains. First 
snow of season locally in lower levels 
east of the Divide.» Too dry for Fall 
seeding, though some Winter wheat go- 
ing in. Potatoes and gardens damaged | 
locally by frost. Beet prospects good to 
excellent. Ranges and pastures gone _in 
Fergus County, but improved elsewhefe; 
livestock shrinking in Fergus, but fair 
to excellent elsewhere. , 

Wyoming.— Cheyenne: Ranges im- 
proved and water holes well filled, except 
in extreme northeast. Cdnsiderable 
plowing, but little seeding of Winter 
wheat. Corn, and sugar beets doing 
we 

Colorado.—Denver: Rains in east ben- 
eficial for most growing crops, but de- 
layed maturing. Fall plowing progress- | 





Arkansas Valley. Peach harvest nearly 
completed in Colorado Valley. Hot 
weather on western slope~beneficial for 
melons, tomatoes and peppers, but detri- 
mental to sugar beets. Corn mostly har- | 
vested in west; excellent crép. Livestock | 
and ranges generally good to excellent, | 


e 


Condition of Ranges \ 


Good in Southwest 


New.’ Mexico.—Santa Fe: Scattered | 
showers, mostly light; irrigated crops} 
doing well. Pastures and ranges mostly 
good to exeellent. Fall and ‘Winter range | 
fairly assured; stock in good condition. 

Arizona.—Phoenix: Hot weather; light 
to moderate, scattered rains. Water, | 
stoek and range good all sections’ and 
excellent eastern hite Mountains. | 
Weather good for crops and farm work. 





{Continued on Page 11, Column | 5.] 


Ohio Farms Decrease in Number 


And Nevada's 


Census Bureau Announces Decline of 14.4. Per Cent for 
Ohio and 8,7 Per Cent Increase in Nevada 


The number of farms in Ohio Showed 
a 14.4 per cent decline in the past 10} 
years, while the Nevada total increased 
8.7 per cent in the same period, accord- 


ing .to returns made public Sept. 3 by 

the Bureau of the Census. 
he State announcements 
text: , 

A farm, for census purposes, includes | 

all the land which is directly farmed by! 


follow in 
fu 


Jan. 1 
1925 
244,703 


3,883 


Apr. 1 
1930 
219,659 

3,487 


Jan.“ 
1920 


Nevada . 
‘ 
*Increase. 


\ 
é 


# 
* 


)One person, either by his own labor alone | 


|which produced products to the value of 


256,695 
3,163 


‘Organized Farmers Called Key 
To Stabilization of Agriculture 


Chairman of Federal Farm Board Holds Growers of Food| 
Have Better Chance to Control Status 
Than Other Producers 


[Continued from Pdwe 1.) 


than is generally recognized. In the finstead of buying a new one; wear your 


early periods of the history of this coun- 
try when land values. were constantly in- 
creasing, it was not generally understood, 
and perhaps not fully recognized by the 
farmer himself, that his actual earnings 
for the year or operating profits as they 
are generally referred to in industrial bal- 
ance sheets, were very meager and some- 
times nonexistent. At ‘the worst. when 
the farmers were unable ,to meet their 
bills, they were always able to borrow 
money on the farm itself. Yet the farmer 
was clearly entitled to the enhanced 
value of the land brought about by his 
own efforts in developing and improving 
the property and ‘should not’ have been 
compelled to mortgage it to make up the 
deficiency in operating income.. While 
there will always be some argument in 
the minds of economists as to the just- 
ness of earnings on the so-called “un- 
earned incremetits,” yet this has been 
recognized in other cases as illustrated 
by thé appraisals of railroad property as 
a means by which their percentage o 
earnings might be computed, which they 
were entitled to retain under thé provi- 
sions of the Esch-Cummings Transporta- 
tion Law. , 

When we'come to study the income 
from the average farm, from a stand- 
point of whether the results of a year’s 
labor on the part of the farmer really 
resulted in-a reasonable return for the 
effort expended, we did find far too many 
cases where this did not exist even back 
in the pre-war days. 

However, this situation becamé more 
acute after the inflation period brought 
about by the World Wal and the gen- 
eral higher price levels that have main- 
tained since that period. It is probably 
unnecessary to talk to farmers about the 
increased tax rates because you have 
all too many reminders of the increase. 
In addition to that you have an in- 
creased ‘cost of practically everything 
purchased. This is largely due to the 
advance in“labor rates. The latest fig- 
ures available on this subject show the 
average Wage earnings today are about 
two and a quarter times the average of 
pre-war years. This is inevitably re- 
flected back to the consuming public in 
the “prices of practically all manufac- 
tured. products. It ig a fact that is not 
generally understood, that on many 
manufactured articles 80 per cent of the 
wholesale price can be directly traced to 
somebody’s pay envelope. 


Unorganized Farmers 
Could Not Meet Changes 


These price level changes which oc- 
curred during the period of the World 
War necessitated radical adjustment in 
every line of business to meet new con- 
ditions. Of reeent years we have heard 
a great deal of bitter complaint that peo- 
ple in other lines of industry were tak- 
ing advantage of the farmer in this con- 
nection. Careful study of the situation | 
convinces one, however, that it was 
rather a condition wherein highly organ- | 
ized industry was. better able to meet 
these drastic changes than was unorgan- 
ized agriculture. 

The manufacturer took up the in- 
creased taxes, the increased wages as 
part of his manufaeturing cost. His 
price list was based on those costs and 
the quantity of goods manufactured was | 
adjusted to whatever the trade demand 
proved to be at the new level of prices. 

% problem was greatly simplified by 
the fact that for a long time prior to the 
war manufacturing activities had been| 
more and more concentrated in larger 
and larger units. Plans and policies 
were developed by a large group of men} 
specially trained in that particular busi- 
ness; cost accounting had been developed 
to a point where every successful pro- 
ducer of manufactured products knew 
definitely just what it was costing him 
to place his goods on the shipping plat- 
form. -' 

But when we look at the problem from 
the standpoint of 6,500,Q00 farm manu- 
facturers—because in the last analysis 
each farm unit is a producer just as truly 
as the largest industrial plant in exist- 
ence, #in most cases each of them pro- 
ducing entirely independently of what 
the others are doing, so completely un- 
organized as to have. practically no voice 
in the price at which his products are 
sold—we can visualize. how impossible 
it was for the farmer to adjust himself | 
to the’ changed conditions referred ‘to. | 
In other words, it seems to us that this; 
was largely the situation of everybody 
doing the best they could to take care | 
of themselves, and because of industry 
generally ‘being highly organized and in| 
the main operated jn large units, they 
were far better able to make this adjust- 
ment than was the almost totally unor- 
ganized farmer™ All of this brings us 
up to the answer to this situation which 
in our judgment will be found only 
throagh organization. 

When agriculturé becomes’ organized 
to a degree where fafmers can.exert the | 
same judgment in adjusting production 
to the consuming demand, both as to 
qyality and quantity, and so regulate the 
flow of their produce that the action of} 
ene may not be destroying the market, 
for others, it seems to me that their pos-| 
sibilities in creating a stable condition 
are better than those of any other class 
of manufacturers, this, for the simple} 
reason that in times of trouble, business | 
depression such as we. are now exferi- 
encing, consumers can economize to a 
greater extent on everything else they 
buy than they can on food. When times 
are hard you continue to run the old-ear| 





Gain in Ten Years 


or with the assistance of members of 
his. household, or hired employes. When 
a landowner has one or more tenants, 
renters, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by each is considered a “farm.” 
Any tract of land of less than three 
acres used for agricultural purposes, 
$250 in the preceding calendar year, is | 
classed a “farm.” 





Decrease, 1925-30 
Number Pet, 
25,044 10.2 
446 1L.5 


Decrease, 1920-30 | 
Number Pet. | 
37,036 14.4 | 
*274 *8.7) 


The figures for 1930 are preliminary.and pubject tol correction, 


{the standpoint of affording any relief, 


| that in many cases wiped out the say- 


| sumption. 


a7 
beer 


2067) °° BgRars. 


in that time was 463,000,000 bushels and 
was worth only -$288,000,000 to : 
growers. In.other words, a. crop of 1 ” 
| 000,000 bushels more brought the grower 

1 $242,000,000 less. i * 

Acting collectively farmers in our 
opinion can solve their production and + 
marketing problems. Ain no other ‘way, 
as~we see the problem, can agriculture 
hope to get on a sound financial basis. 

To get effective results ‘there must be 
cooperation all along the’ line not only 4. 
among neighbors but among the leaders — 

of the various cooperative groups. Team- — 
work must begin with the local producers 

and continue through the State, regionar 

or national central cooperative merchan- © 
dizing agency for the commodity. Un- ~ | 
less farmers are willing to get together 
and adopt business cthoke now. em; 
ployed in other lines there is scant hope 
a them bettering their financial posi- 
ion. 

The Farm Board has beer on the jot 
a little more than a year. The law pro- 
vides that it shall deal with farmers 
through their cooperative association 
rather than as individuals. Recognizing 
the importance of organization, the Board 
has centered its efforts on assisting va- 
{rious existing cooperative groups to — 
organize national or central cooperative 
sales agencies for the unified marketing 
of different commodities such as grain, 
cotton, wool, livestock and other prod- 
ucts of the farm. Phese agencies, which ~- 
are made up of State, regional and local 
associations, are being formed by the 
cooperatives to merchandise the prod- 
ucts handled by their member associa- 
|tions to the best advantage of the grower, 
and not, as some critics would have the 
public believe, to “set aside the law of 
supply and demand and artificially raise 
prices to the consumer. 

Seven national cooperative agencies ” 
have been organized by cooperatives as - 
follows: Farmers National Grain: Cor- 
has become a great industrial State| poration, National Wool. Marketing Cor- 
rather than an agricultural one, and yet| poration, American Cotton Cooperative 
it seems reasonable to believe that agri-| Association, National Livestock Market- 
culture carried on under the smokestacks|ing Association, National Bean Market- 
of manufacturing plants, teemings with|ing. Association, National Pecan Mar- 
population that must be fed, should be|keting Association, and National Sugar © 
more profitable than in other regions|Beet Growers Association. . 
where the farm produce has*to be trans-| It is hoped that producers, through 
ported a long distance to the consuming|these agencies and others that are ex- 
market, . ees = pe developed later, will gain 

ah control of sufficient volume of the various 
Too Much Pessimism commodities to have bargaining power 
Said: to Be Evident in marketing them. Great care is being 

I do not want to infer that the trouble |‘#Ken to see that they are set up on a + 
of the New York farmer is all mental sound financial basis so that they may 
and yet there is reason to feel that the othe and later be in position to operate 
psychology of the situation is more pes- without further financial assistance or 
simistic than it needs to be. Perhaps 


advice from the Government. 

eee wieny - * se become ’ inclined | Cooperative Sales Agencies 

o see only the handicaps and difficulties 

in the situation and not to give full con- nae Goveramons Approval 
sideration ta_the possible advantages. ti gy emphasize that these hi 
A: ten Veadk aero When arivi ional | commodity cooperative sales 

y ag riving through agencies ar d d 

one of the richest agricultural sections farmers a Praha od -_ controjied b y 
of the State I was amazed to find a the wr aos ad wn eatabiehee Sa 

a f the deal mn th approval and assistance of the Farm 
ee ahediee cits alivexing ~ vie i a Board. Their services are available ta 

y ae -lan i illi ; 
ers vegetables which couldsbe produced with Ne Saetiei “The Bosse te came 
| on ° New York farm as any|ing with other cooperative groups, suck 
P = ° as those handling dairy products, to- 

The best answer I could get from a| bacco, apples, rice, and fruits and vege-* 
friend who lives in the neighborhood was | tables, looking to the development of a- 
that the farmer felt that it did not pay|central cooperative sales program for 
to raise the vegetables. Now it stands| those commodities. 
to reason that somebody must have been| Cooperatives handling the following 
paid for raising them and on top of that| commodities have received financial as-’ 
the farmer was paying a considerable|sistance in their operations from the’ 
cost in the delivery to his farm of a|Board; Apples, beans, citrus fruits, cot- 
product. which might profifably have|ton, dairy products, figs, grain grass 
been grown in his garden, Another sug-| seed, honey, livestock, poultry and eggs, 
gestion that-was offered by my friend|&rapes and raisins, rice, sour cherries, 
was that Since all the folks pow have tobacco, wheat and wool and mohair. ; 
cars to ride in and have acquired the|_ In the matter of production the Farm 
habit 6f going’ to the movies in the eve. |Board has advised reduction in acreage 
ning, nobody had time to-look after the ;0Mly in wheat and cotton, calling to the’ 
garden. s t attention of certain other growers the 

Sore of you older settlers can think | danger of expanding production in their 
back to the days when the farm was not | TOPS. : 
so much a factory, but rather a place to 
live and on which to make a living; when 
the farmer cured his own bacon, spun 
his own wool, and while he did not have 
much money, he- didn’t need much as 
most of his living was produced on the 
place.* 

I am referring to all of this to illus- 
trate that the farmer, whose business 
has become mo?® specialized and who is 
now raising whatever product he turns 
out on a trading basis—that is, selling 
what he grows «=r money with which to 
purchase his needs in other lines, includ- 
ing much of what he formerly produced 
on his farm—must adopt and apply to 
his business sound principles of industry 
if he is going to succeed. More attention 
must be paid to potential markets, po- 
tential consuming demands to ‘the end 
that each” may produce that for which 
there is a demand, rather than create an 
overproduction of some ‘particular com- 
modity, when there is a better demand 
for something else that could have been | 
produced equally well. 


Government A ffords 
Study of Markets 


The study of what the potential mar- 
kets are, both at home and abroad, is a 
matter on which your government can We have plenty of evidence that any 
be of very maierial assistance. Each | ®#ttempt to dump surpluses of any of our 
individual farm factory cannot go to the; °TOPS on foreign markets will be met 
expense of obtaining full information af-| With prompt resistance, All of the larger 
fecting that which he produces, but the|Wheat importing countries have farm 
government can, and is, acquiring the problems of their own and ‘are prepared ~ 
most complete information possible on 19. Protect their farmers just as. the 7 
this subject. All of this, however, will| United States protects the markets of 
be of value only if such information is | its farmers, 
used by the producer in determining his In our opinion, there is just one way 
line of operation. Unfortunately, this to meet the wheat situation and that is 
practice is not as common as it should be. | for American growers gradually +o 

s an illustration, a few months ago duce their acreage to a domestic con~ 
the Federal Farm Board was visited by sumption basis, thereby making effective 
a delegation of sheep feeders from oye the tariff on their product. te, 
of the western States who were in dire|,. Now that you have first hand informa= 
distress because of the drought and the tion of the cooperative program being: 
market price for feeder sheep. The situ- developed under the Agricultural Mare 
ation appeared an impossible one from keting Act, I believe you will agree with: 

me that the Farm Board is trying to hely 

agriculture in a sound, practical way to 
get on its feet and take its place along- 
side other industries. There is nothing 
of government in business or price fixing 
in the program but there is opportunity 
for farmers, if they are willing to ¢co= 
operate and pull together, to get organ- 
ized so that collectively they can protect! © 
themselves in a system where n 
everybody else is highly organized. * 

The Agricultural Marketing Act di< 
rects the Farm Board to help farmers ayn 
cooperative action. We are going todo 
everything in our power under that law. 
But what we can do will be of little _ 
permanent value unless the farmers 
themselves want to be helped and are 
ready to assume their full share of re- 
Sponsibility for cooperative organization 
and management. The success of the’ 
Program isn’t going to depend so much — 
on what the Farm Board does as on the: _ 
willingness of farmers to act collectiv j 
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clothes a little longer; you postpone con- 
templated improvements, all of which 
has the result of lowering the volume of 
somebody’s business. When it comes to 
the industry that produces the food: to 
sustain life, fluctuation can not be so 
great.. Your customers are regular buy- 
ers, eating three times a day, and must 
continue, buying even when it is harder 
for them to dig up the cost of doing so, 
which ‘leads to the conclusion that, when 
properly organized the farmer’s business 
should be and can be the most stable of 
any industry in the world. 

Speaking of the local situation here 
in Ne ork, I must confess’ that there 
are some features of it that are difficult 
to understand. Of recent years you have 
had no deflation of farm land values 
which is commonly given as the basic 
cause of trotble in many other sections 
of the country. Farm land deflation was 
completed in the State a long time ago. 
Choice agricultural land has been and 
is selling at substantially lower prices 
than the level in other territories much 
farther removed from the consuming 
market. . Just why this should be so is 
rather difficult for some of us to under- 
stand. It is true that the Empire State 
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From a study of all the available facts 
the Farm Board has reached the con- 
clusion that the prospective world mar- «© 
ket in the next few years does not offer 
the American grower a profitable price 
for his wheat. Wheat production in this 
country is on an export basis, the sur-, 
plus gradually increasing each year for 
the past five years. With this kind of’ 
a situation the price that the farmer gets’ 
for his surplus in the world market 
largely determines the frice for his whole 
crop notwithstanding the fact that Con- 
gress has voted a tariff protection of. 
42 cents a bushel on wheat. i 

There are those who think some way” 
ought to be found to get rid of the sur- 
plus abroad without affecting the price 
| Paid for wheat_sold in the domestic mar- 

ket. A number of proposals have been 
made to do this, including. the equaliza- 
tion fee and debenture schemes, both of 
|Which contemplate subsidizing the ex- 
portation of the surplus. In my opinion, 
nothing of this sort can be done because 
most of the importing countries have 
stringent anti-dumping laws just the 
same as this country. , 
Foreign Countries Guard 


Against Surplus Dumping j 





as fat sheep cannot be baled_like cotton, 
or piled up in a warehouse like wheat. 
Ready for the market, that is where they 
have to go. However, in digging into 
this situation it developed that the out- 
look statement ef the Department of 
Agriculture-in the Summer of 1927 had 
pointed out to the sheep feeders that 
they were increasing their herds far | 
more rapidly than the incr@ase in con- 
sumption, ‘and again a year later the 
warning was repeated that there was 
danger of a surplus that would force 
prices down seriously. Nobody paid any 
attention to this advice until it was too 
late with the result that the sheep feed- 
ing industry sustained a\tremendous loss 
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ings of long years of toil. ' 
Marketing Requirements 


May Be Determined 


While consumer demand for different 
crops varies somewhat from year to year 
it is possible to determine in advance of 
planting or breeding time the potential 
marketing requirements. Over a period 
of years the record shows that in the 
case of many commodities the farmer 
gets a much smaller return when he 
overproduces the market than he does 
for a.crop not in excess of normal con- 
I could give you several ex- 
amples of this situation but will men- 
tion only one, that of potatoes. The mar- 
ket each year will take about 400,000,-| Architect by any satisfactory general contract: 
0060 bushels ‘at satisfactory: prices.|is 2° Sine. tic Sta eek Prat Bhd: 
id nate ae of ne eDD ee years fieations, to insure their revure int goed 
réturned to the grover 000, or 


tion. | Checks therefor. to made pay: sie. te 
821,000,000 bushels. The largest. crop|Cepior’” ° D&v!, byam «Architect of 
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: SPECIAL NORICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARC ECT 
CAPIBOL, Washington, De. 
SEALED BIDS will be 


in 
Office at 3 P. M., O 
Struction o ctober 28, 1930, for the 


f the new office buildi " } 
House of Representatives, to be Welle’ on Sell 

Be, Washington, D. CC.” The building, as 

Signed, will occupy a site containing approxi 
mately 90,000 sq. ft.; ten stories high, includ 
the sub-basement; fireproof construction, 
stene facing. On or after September. 9, 
drawings and specifications, not exceeding 't! 
sets, may be obtained at the Office of the 


ae 
nee 
tect of the Capitol,/in the diseretion of 
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Sacramento. 
Sequoia NATIONAL PARK STAGES 
a \ CoMPANY 

\ A 
2 AND Genesis GRANT NATIONAL 

- \ * , » Parks CoMPANY. 

' California Supreme Court. 
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App f Superior Court 


1 from judgment 

Tulare County. —~ 

THELEN. & MarrRIN, O. K. Morton, RICH- 
“arp T. Eppy, and Kart A. MACHETAN’ 
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+ Crowe for respondent. 
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State of California: [feet in diameter at the Base. Numeri-*tion provisions are to be found! 


cally, thousands of mammoth trees of 
this family, most of which attain \almost 
incredible heights, are grouped here and 
yon throughout said parks. The altitude 
of said park lands makes them most de- 
sirable Vacation grounds during the Sum- 
mer seasons. or 

To the end that the natural wonder- 
ments and scenic beauty of the parks 
might be preserved in their origigal state 
and made accessible for the use and en- 
joyment of the public, the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdrew said park lands from 
sale or purchase in any form ar@ inau- 
gurated the policy by which said parks, 
remote from the larger centers of popu- 
lation of the Nation, might be enjoyed 


- Aug. } d 
SEAWELL, J Plaintiff corporation, as|by the public at a minimum cost by 


the successor of Overall & 


Askin, a co-| granting to individuals or ‘corporations 


partnership, has since July 20, 1927, been ;certain rights and privileges of furnish- 


engaged as a common carrier in the 

i Aransportation of persons and property 
ile over certain pub- 

lic highways of this State, including that 

“ portion lying between the city of Visalia 
and a point on or near the houndary line 
of Sequoia National Park k 


Mountain Park Headquarters and inter-|into by the Federal Government and de-}sgid parks. 


mediate points under and by virtue of 
_ certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity issued by the State Railroad Com- 
mission in accordance with the provisions 
of the Auto Stage and Truck Transporta- 


tion Act, Statutes 1917. chapter 213. 
The route above mentioned does not in- 
clude the entire extent of plaintiff’s oper- 
ations. By way of complaint, it is al- 
leged that defendant is and was at all 
times above mentioned a corporation and 
has since May 20, 1926, engaged in the 
business’ of transporting persons and 
property as_a common carrier for hire 

» over a regular route and between fi 
“termini, viz., the city of Visalia and the 
westerly boundary line of Sequoia Na- 
tional Park and intermediate points, said 
points being upon end connected by the 
same highway over which plaintiff oper- 
ates its auto stages and in competition 
therewith; that defendant was not so en- 
ged in said transportation prior to 
fia 1, 1917, and that no certificate of 
ublic convenience and necessity has ever 
a issued by the State Railroad Com- 
mission authorizing defendant to engage 
in the business of a common carrier; that 
defendant is transporting persons and 
property at lower rates than plaintiff is 
- allowed to charge by reason of the fares 
and rates as fixed by the schedule of the 
Railroad Contmission to which plaintiff 

is compelled to adhere. 

Defend&nt admits that during the oper- 
ating season of the Giant Forest Lodge 
Hotel and grounds within said Sequoia 
National Park, commencing May 25, 1926, 

- and closing Sept. 26, 1926, it operated a 
hotel bus solely for the transportation of 
its guests, patrons, employes and private 
uses from the city of Visalia, its nearest 
railroad connection, to Giant Forest 
Lodge by way of Exeter; alleges that 
during the hotel and outing season of 
1927, commencing May 25, 1927, to and 

, including July 27, 1927—at which time it 

‘was discontinued by an injunctive order 

obtained at the behest of plaintiff—its 

only transportation operations were as a 

private carrier operating a hotel bus 

which also refidered a one-day continuous 

e sightseeing service between said railroad 
stations, to wit, Visalia and Exeter, and 
said Giant Forest Lodge and grounds 
situate within said National Park. °De- 
fendafit further insists that its ‘service is 

. exempt from the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
road Commission by the provisions of 
section 1(c)-@f the Auto Stage and Truck 

Transportation Act, Statutes 1917, chap- 

ter 213, as amended, and section 50%, 

chapter 42, Statutes of 1927, which pro- 

vide as follows: 


California Statutes 
Cited by Defendant 


The term “transportation company,” when 
used in this act, means every corporation 
or person, their lessees, trustees, receivers 
or trustees appointed by any court what- 
soever owning, controlling, 

+ managing any automobile, jitney bus, auto 
truck, stage or auto stage used in the trans- 


« 


portation of persons or property as a com-/ 
mon carrier for compensation over any pub- | 


lic highway in this State etween fixed ter- 
mini or over a regular route and not oper- 
ating cxclusively within the limits of an 
incorporated city or town or of a city and 
county; provided, that the term “transpor- 
tation company,” as used in this act, shall 
not include corporations or persons, their 
lessees, trustees, receivers or trustees ap- 
pointed by any court whatsoever, in so far 
as thy own, control, operate or manage 
taxicabs, hotel busses or sightseeing busses, 
or any other carrier which does not come 
within the term “transportation company” 
as herein defined. (Italics ours.)_ (Sec. 1 
(c), Stats. 1917.) 

No passenger stage corporation shall 
hereafter operate or cause to be operated 
ahy passenger stage over any public high- 
way in this State without first having ob- 
tained from the Railroad €ommission a cer- 


tifigate declaring that public convenience | 


and necessity require such operation, but 
no such certificate shall be required of any 
passenger stage corporation as to the fixed 


termini, between which, or the route over | 


which, it is actually operating in good faith 
at the time this act becomes effective+in 
compliance with the provisions of an act 
known as chapter 213, Statutes of 1917, of 
the State of California, approved May 10, 
1917, and amendments thereto, nor shall 
any such certificate be required of any per- 
son or corporation who on Jan. 1, 1927, was 
operating, or during the calendar year 1926 
had operated a seasonal service of not less 
than three consecutive months’ duration, 
sightseeing busses on a continuous sight- 
seeing trip with one terminus only. (Sec. 
50%, chap. 42, Stats. 1927.) 


Defendant Under Contract 
With Government 


The defendant had operated its hotel 
and sightseeing bus during the calendar 
year 1926 for a seasonal service of more 
than three nionths and was so operating 
during the year 1927, when it was stopped 
three days before it had operated the en- 


~ tire period required by law by ‘injunctiGh | 


procured by plaintiff. , 

The General Grant and Sequoia Na- 
tional Parks, respectively, are, by acts 
fof Congress, Government reservations 
and contain vast areas of mountainous 
~ lands situate spe distance westerly of 
) the expansive alleys of Kern, Tulare and 
Fresno counties, and extend into the 
"higher reaches of the Sierra Nevada 
** range, Mt. Whitney being visible in the 


distance. These parks are far-famed for | P 


the gedness and scenic attractiveness, 

Sida Tectudes towering peaks and cliffs, 
| deep canyons afid gorges with precipitous 

walls of rock, snowfed streams, lakes, 
forests and flora of rare interest. V’ithin 
the boundaries of said parks grow the 
' largest trees to be found on the garth, 
‘dhe sequoia gigantea species, the largest 
| of which is “General Sherman,” measur- 
: 


: 
oe, 
é more than 279 feet in height and 36 






operating or} 


ing hotel and camping accgmmodations, 
supplies and entertainment to guests and 
patrons for compensation, extending over 
a period of years, the Government, how- 
ever, retaining and exercising supérvisosy 
control over the entire subject matter. 


fendant is for a term of 20 years. 


Decision Necessarily. 
Rests With Legislature 

The above introduction is made in the 
interest of a better understanding of the 
relations and interests of the State and 


Federal Government and ‘the parties in 
suit to the subject matter of the, action 
and, also, as furnishing an answer to the 


challenge offered by respondent to the | t¢ 


constitutionality of the exemption clause 
of the Auto Stage and Truck Transporta- 
tion Act, 1917, as amended, and also sec- 
tion 50%, chapter 42, Statutes of 1927, 
on the basis that the exemption of sight- 
seeing busses fherein provided 
no distinguishing characteristic which 
| would eonstitute the basis for a consti- 
tutional distinction or natural or intrin- 
sic distfnction justify said classifica- 
tion and, therefore, is invalid as viola- 
tive of sections 11 and 21, article I, State 
constitution, and of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

‘For some years past it has,been the 
policy not only of this State but of the 
Federal Government as well to provide 
not only highways and méans of access 
to these national parks and playgrounds, 
but hotel, lodge and other accommoda- 

ons that the public may be maintained 


moting its definite policy, the Federal 


and corporations to build and conduct 
hotels “lodges and camping places therein 
for the accommodation of tourists, trav- 
elers, health and recreation seekers, and 


ways ang otherwise aiding the pfoject. 


| the object sought to be accomplished; the 
exceptional kind and character of service 
to be rendered; the remot@néss loca- 
tion; the sparsely settled comntunities 
through which said auto busses are re- 
quired-to travel in order to connect with 
rail and other channels of travel, and the 
shortness of the seaSon~in which. said 
|Summer hotels and lodges, many of 
the State, may be kept open to the pub- 
lic, and, doubtless, many other consider- 
| ations might be urged as a sufficient rea- 


and sightseeing motor vehicles used in 
that particular Service from the burdens 
imposed upon those engaged in other 
kinds of transportations. 

The reasonableness of such classifica- 
tions must of necessity rest with the Leg- 
islature, and its decision in the premises 
will net be declared invalid unless it“ap- 
| pears to be palpably arbitrary. (People 
|v. Monterey Fish Products, 195 Cal. 548.) 
Every presumption is in favor of ‘the 
legislative act and the legislative elassi- 
‘fication will not be disturbed unless jt is 
palpably arbitrary in its nature and nei- 
ther founded upon nor supported by rea- 
son. (In re Sutter-Butte By-Pass As- 
sessment No. 6, 191 Cal. 650.) We find 
|no substantial grounds upon which the 
exemption provision may be declared 
palpably arbitrary and, therefore, invalid. 
Many States of the Union have adopted 
a similar provision. Plaintiff and re- 
spondent relies upon Franchise Motor 


77, as conclusive on the case at bar. 


There the truck operators referred to 
were engaged exclusively in the move- 
ment of products or implements of ‘hus- 
bandry_and other farm necessities from 
farm to farm or between farms and load- 
ing points. Said operators claimed that 
they were exempt from the necessity of 
obtaining certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity by reason of the ex- 
press provisions of chapter 310, Statutes 
of 1923, purperting to amend section 5 of 
the Auto Stage and Truck Transporta- 
tion Act of 1917. This court found as a 
fact that the exemption from regulation 
of said operators was a detriment, rather 


supposed immedigte benefit the exemp- 
tion was specifically designed, as well as 
a detriment to the public generally, and 
would be of benefit solely to the particu- 
ilar class of transportation so exempted. 


Question Presented Termed 
One of Law Alone 


No such“case is presented by the facts 
of the instant case. The opinion, it is 
true, does state that if the provision was 
designed for the benefit of the farmers, 
and if it may conceivably so operate, the 
weight of authority is to the effect that 
it is an unwarranted discrimination. The 
decision then proceeds upon, and cites 
cases in support of the proposition that 
such legislation with respect to fruits and 
farm products is in restraint of ‘trade, 
|and climaxes ‘its argument with the fol- 
lowing illustfation taken from Connolly 
v. Union Sewer Pipe Co., 184 U. S. 540: 

“* * * that if combinations of capital, 
skill or acts, in respect of the sale or 
purchase of goods, merchandise or com- 
Mgdities, whereby such combinations 
may for their benefit exclusively contro) 
or establish prices, are hurtful to the 

ublic interests and should be ipprensed, 
it is impossible to perceive why like com- 
binations in respect of agricultural prod- 
}ucts and livestock are not also hurtful.” 
The law as applied to the facts consid- 
| ered in the Franchise Motor Freight As- 
| sociation case does not present a situa- 
tion analogous to the instant case, as the 
statement of this case in addition to that 
which has already been set forth will 
‘develop. As above noted, similar exemp- 





fornia Said Not ‘to Be Illegally Discrimina- 
Certain Businesses From Obtainirig 
ate Rights to Qperate | 


presents | 


Ks comfort while there. As an aid in pro-,| 


Government has adopted the plan ofl tp, 1 of the S f :. 
making contracts with private persons | ee ee eee o Secretary of the is 


the State has responded bybuilding high- ! 


The importance, as a public matter, of | 


which are situate in the snow regions of- 


son for the exemptiongof hotel busses’ 


than a benefit, to the farmers for whose 





o t 





‘ 


in’ the 
* 


statutes df other States. 


‘and hence the question presented is one 
of law alone. The-three alleged viola- 
tions on the part of defendant of the act 
under which it claims the right to oper- 
ate its hotel and sightseeing busses, 
which are of little significance, will later 
be briefly mentioned. 


Since the contract made with the Fed- 


eral Government in 1926 the defendant | be 


operated daily during thgsseason a par- 
ticular motor vee 1l-passenger bus 
re and fitted for mountain traffic. 
Said bus served the dual capacity 6f a 
sightseeing and hotel bus, carrying guests 
and tourists from two railroad stations, 
to wit, Visalia and Exeter, seven or eight 
miles apart. Both stations are on trans- 
continental lines of the Southern Pacific 
ene, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
roads. 
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| of 
The evidence does not present any seri-|ing ciistom would’ run the risk of los- | 
ous conflict an material questions of fact ' ing prestige and fi 


, 


THURSDA 
the sepayate publications made by the 
overland railroads as to the mo of 
gpining access to the park, the circula- 
tio of which was hel by the defend- 
ant, fairly support the’ co’ 
eithér or both amount to’ satisfactory 
proof that the*major business, object or 
ptrpose of the defendant was that of a 
contmon carrier or_anything more than 
an incidént to proprietorship and man- 
agement of such.a resort as defendant 
conducts. / i 

A -hotel or resort dependent upon con- 
ditions as they. exist at Forést Lodge 
which did not provide some. cogvenient 
and suitable means of conveying travelers 
who are without the advantages of pri- 
vate automobile service, and their bag- 
gage, from railroad stations to its place 
usiness in conférmity with the exist- 


















lly its business. Be- 
cause it does so is by no means proof that 
the transportation service is its major 
service unless there be proof more per- 
suasive than has been presented in the 
instant case that it is guilty of bad faith. 
The objection or criticism that the route 
is not shown to be uniformly attractive 
throughout its entire length, if held to 
sound, would put an end to sight-see- 
ing transportation. Such routes must 
have a starting point and portions of the 
route must necessarily prove unattractive 
to many persons, The cgse as made sup- 
ports but one reasonable conclusion, to 
wit, that the proprietors of/the park by 
virtue of their contract with the Govern- 
ment were engaged in conducting an 
hotel, lodges and camping grounds and 
in providing entertainment for the ac- 
commodation of the public and the bus 


Said stations are points at which tour- |@trangement was but a méans of bringing 


ists tending to visit the Sequoia or Gen- 
eral Grant National Parks detrain for the 


own as Ash|The contract in the instant case entered |journey by automobile transportation into | 


The State highway leads 
from Visalia in an easterly and north- 
easterly direction by way of Exeter to 
its terminus at Ash ountain Park 
Headquarters, the gateway te the park, 
a distance of approximately 43 miles. 
From the gateway to the hotel or lodge 
the way is over Federal roads, a distance 
of 18 miles. : i 

The Federal Government does not al- 
low plaintiff’* auto stages to enter the 
park grounds, hence the gateway is its 
rminus. Such passengers as it may 
carry destined for the hotel and groundy 
were carried by defendant from Ash 
Mountain Park Headquarters to the ho- 
tel, it would seem, without charge. The 
hotel and sightseeing bus daily left the! 
Southern Pacific station at Visalia at j 
8:35 a. m., and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe station at 8:40 a. m., and the 
Southern Pacific station at Exéter at 9:30 
a. m., and arrived at Giant Forest at 
12:05 p. m. It left Giant Forest on the 





arriving at Exeter at 6:30 p. my and 
Visalia-at 7 p,m. Wisalia was the initial 
starting point. e plaintiff’s stages 
made the same train connections. No 
active soliciting was done by the defend- 
jant’s driver at said stations. Its bus was 
lettered, indicating its destination. 


|Secretary vf Interior 
Approves Charges 


All charges, fares, rates and services | 
proposed by\the defendant are subject to 





terior. Its tickets were sold only by its 
drivers at the following prices in 1926: 
Sightseeing ticket from Visalia or Exe- 
tey (railroad stations) to Giant Forest 
‘and return, the round-trip to be made in 
;one day, no stopover .or extension al- 
\lowed, $11; hotel ticket and transporta- 
tion from Visalia or Exeter to Giant For- 
est and return, including three meals and 
one lodging at Giant Forest, $17. The 
same class of ticket was sold for addi- 
tional meals and lodgings at extra charge 
of $6 per day. The hotel charge for 1927 
was reduced to $5 per day. Tickets par- 
tially used had no redemption value. 
|Forty pounds of baggage were carried 
free on each ticket. A motor tour of 
Giant Forest with a lecturing escort left 
Giant Forest Lodge at 1:30 p. m., return- 
ing at 3:30 p.m. The fare charged for 
this trip was, four or more persons, $2 
each. The sight-seeing bus, after making 
its trip through the park, returned to the 
railroad stations to connect with trains 
passing both ways. The sight-seeing 
tickets, which were sold for $1, called for 
one continuous trip only on the day pre- 
sented. 

The bus schedule was so timed as to 
permit connection with railroad trains ar- 
riving in the morning and departing in 
the evening, allowing sufficient time in 
the park for sightseeing. Both Visalia 
and Exeter were arrival-and departure 
stations. The bus tickets carried a $5 
hotel credit and each coupan was treated 
as $5 in cash in payment for hotel accom- 
modations. Guests who Came as bus pas- | 
sengers stayed at least one night ahd 
many stayed longer. The proof shows 
that all coupons attached to hotel bus 
tickets came back through Grant For- 
est Lodge as accounted for in hotel serv- 
ice. The driver of the hotel’ bus Was in- 
structed to take no passengers except 











Freight Association v. Seavey, 196 Cal. | those who wanted either hotel bus service | upon plaintiff to 
or sight-seeing service and had purchased ' ant. 


the appropriate ticket for such service, 
The uncontradicted testimony of the 
driver is to the effect that he never car- 


ried one-way passengers destined for in- | tiff. 


termediate points between Visalia’ and 
Exeter or between either of said points 
and the park. He daily refused to carr 
passengers who Had purchased through 
railroad tickets to the park by way of 
plaintiff’s line.’ No through service ar- 
rangements were made by defendant with 
either of said railroad companies for the 
reason that it did not regard itself a com- 
mon carrier. Defendant transported nd 
merchandise other than its own supplie 
and no persons other than hotel per | 
and sight-seers, who in éach instance had 
purchased tickets, exdept its own em- 
ployes. 


Route Said to Be 
O} Scenic Interest 


The claim 1s made by plaintiff that the 
transportation o 







| Same day on its return trip at 3:55 p. m.,| 


persoms and property | outbound trains. 


persops to the park who had no other 
meg@fs of transportation. 


Examples Showing 
Carrier’s Status Given ; 


We will now give “brief attention to 
the three specific instances whic® plain- 
tiff preSented as indicative of the status 
of a common carrier. One was the case 
of two lady teachers of Visalia who 
wished to gamp in the park for a few 
days. They understood the rate to the 


‘park and return was $11. That was true 


only as to a sight-Seeing one-day trip. 
Corrected-as to the fare being $16, if 
they did not make a one-day trip, they 
demurred to the hotel $5 charge, as they 
did not wish to take more; than ore or 
wo meals there and did not desire to 
odge there at all. They claimed that 
the driver told them the $5 hotel coupon 
could be'used in the purchase of supplies 
at the store. The lady cashier at the 
hotel, upon whom they made a demand 
for a refund after eating two meals each, 
said, according to the teachers them- 
selves, that she had never heard of any 
such a@lan and the proposition was new 
to hey, The insistence by the ladies for 
a refund seemed to have caused some 
embarrassment to the management, but 
the matter was finally settled by a re- 
fund of $2.50 being made to each of said 
ladies. They remained in camp about a 
week and were patrons of the store. The 
driver of the stage testified that he had 
no recollection of telling anyone that the 
$5 hotel coupon would be! honored at the 
company’s store, as it was contrary to 
his instructions and that he told every- 
one alike that the cottpon was good 
“down at the lodge for three meals and 
a night’s lodging.” 

_ The-next complaint involves the carry- 
ing df a few packages of meat on tveo or 
three occasions as a matter of accom- 
modatign after the plaintiff’s stage had 
departed from Visalia to Lemon Cove, 
for which no charge was made. The 
third and last was the cireumstance of 
a citizen of Lemon Cove who took pass- 
age on a sight-seeing bis at Visalia July 
23, 1927, at about the time the complaint 


erein was filed. He testified that he | 


went, to the park to arrange for taking 
his family up later. He traveled on a 
sight-seeing ticket and returned the same 
day, but left the stage at Lemon Cove, 


although his ticket entitled him to a| 


through ride to Visalia, the starting’ 


oint. He was told at the lodge, upon 
inguiry, that his ticket would no good 
for return passage the followin y. 


The three specific acts above ,related 
constitute the sum total of this.class of 
alleged infractions and are too trival to 
receive serious consideration. Viewed 
fron» the angle most favorable to plain- 
tiff’s case, they would not be sufficient to 
establish a sygjem or design on the part 
of defendant to operate as a common car- 
rier by fraudulent practices. They are 
such acts as may ifffrequently occur not- 
withstandirg the most scrupulous pre- 
ventive efforts on the part of the man- 
agement. It would be giving an over- 
—. if not a harsh construction to cir- 
cimstances of doubtful probative value to 
hold them sufficient to constitute a for- 
feiture of rights otherwise accrued under 
the statute. The fact that plaintiff 
wrongfully procured an injunction order 
preventing defendant from further oper- 
atifg its bus for the full statutory 
period of three months, three days prior 
to the expiration of said period, caf®not 
be regarded as-conferring an advantage 
he prejudice of defend- 
Defendant was able, willing and 
ready to.and would have complied with 
the statute had it not been stopped by the 
legal machinery set in motion by plain- 


Defendant Said to Be 


y| Within Statute Rights 


It would appear from a reading of, the 
statutes under which defendant asserted 
the right t8 operate its bus that it was 
clearly within the letter and intent of 
said acts. Its bus was keptovernight 
at Visalia, its initial starting point-~It 
stopped at another nearby railroad sta- 
tion, Exeter, to take on guests or sight- 
seers and made no other intermediate 
stop until itfarrived at the par¥ entrance. 
Its trip was continuous, stopping but a 
few hours at the lodge where the pete} 
guests were discharged and the sight- 
seers. me given,an opportunity to_ rest. 
for a time, eat lunch and were returned 
on the same day in time to connect with 
It would be a technical 


is the real business in which defendant is and a too. narrow construction to hold 


engaged and the management of the/that this situation 


hotel lodges, camps, and 
grounds are but a secondary enterprise, 


is not reasonably 


recreation | within the purview of said statutes. 


The operation of sight-seeing busses 


in fact a subterfuge set up to obsecure| is common in various parts of the State, 


the true purposes of defendant. It is 
also contended that there is no scenery 
of interest along the route until the lod 
is practically reached. This canton 
can not be sustained upon the record be- 
fore us. The whole route from Visalia 
may be said to be one of varying scenic 
[interest to those who gre strangers to 
the topography and scenery of California. 
It is laid through a portion of the foot- 
hill citrus fruit and vineyard lands of 
Tulare county in the Kaweah River dis- 
trict and leads with ascending grade upon’ 
the Sierra Nevada range. Between the 
park entrance and the lodge nearby the 
road is located the famous Moro Rock, 
said to be the largest monolith of the 
Sierra Nevada chain, from the top of 
which a panoramic picture of the valleys 
and sowlands stretches beneath. Other 
|points of interest are to be noted upon the 





\former being published by the Depart- 
ment of the Interoir and circulated by 


|map and folders of the national park, the / were 


especially in the southern part of the 
State, where trips extend to the beach 
resorts and to places of amusement and 
recreation. It is, therefore, not a new or 
novel question with the railroad commis- 
sion. The facts presented by the instant 
case aré strikingly analogous to the facts 
underlying Mator Transit Company v. 
Snell,. 23 Opinions and Orders of the 
Railro&d Commission, 641, except that the 
instant case presents stronger reasons 
for exemption than appear in the case 
assed upon by the railroad commission. 

he facts as found by .the commission, 
the "primary body created by the Con- 
stitution to hear and determine questions 
of the kind presented by this proceeding, 
were that Snell operated a through frip 
excursion from jLos-Angeles to any re- 


Bernardino mountains. Coupon . tickets 
issued covering the round-trip 
transportation and. meals\ en route and 





the defendant. Neither the folders and 
advertisements caused to be published at 
the_direct instance of the defendant\nor 
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lodging or hotel accommodations ‘at Big 
Bear, Valleg points for such’ periods as 
might be desired by passehgers and in 
all cases coveringy at least one night’s 
| . 
® ‘ 7 
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usion that | 
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tthe full-round trip, including meals and 


sort selected by the patron in the San/| 
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‘CURRENT LAW 


Datest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Insurance—Burglary insurance—Avoidance of policy—Enhancement of risk— 
Joint occupancy of storeroom— . 

A burglary, policy issued to the’ owner of a jewelry store was not repdered 
void by the fact that the insured transfeyred part of the business to a corpora- 
tion organized by him, on the theory that the risk Was materjally changed 
without the insurer’s consent in that the stor ‘oom, after the creation of the 
corporation, was no longer solely occupied b¥ the insured, so as to, preclude 
recovery for loss. of merchandise in which the insured continued to deal as~an 
individual, in the absence of a showing that the joint occupancy of the store- 
room enhanced the risk. ‘oe \ 

McKay, Trustee, et al. v. General Accident Fire & Life 
Wash. Sup Ct., No. 22100, Aug. 15, 1930. 
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Tideet-Barwiny insurance—Interest of ~insured—Proof of ownership of 
diamonds—Admissibility of parole evidence as against bill of sale— , 


A bill of sale fromthe owner of a jewelry storeto a corporation which he 
had “organized, by which he sold to the corporation “all of the stock of mer- 
chandisé, consisting of watches, diamonds, jewelry, sporting goods,” etc., as well 
‘as the store fixtures, lease and good will of the business theretofore carried 
on by him, was not conelusive as to ownership of loose diamonds kept by such 
owner in a safe to which he alone had access after the execution of the bill 
of sale, as between such.owner and an insurance company, in his. action against 
the company on a burglary policy, and did not preclude stich owner ftom prov- 
ing, by parole evidence, ttiat he continued to deal as an individual in loose 
diamonds and that he and not the corporation owned\ the loose diamonds in 
the safe at the time of the burglary. 

McKay, Trustee, ét al. v. General Accident Fire & Life Assuranc®Corp., Ltd.; 
Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22100, Aug. 15, 1980. 








Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Exceeding speed limit in 
effort to avoid collision—- Zs ; 

An automobile driver who approached a street intersection at the lawful 
rate ®f speed but imcreased the speed beyond that permitted by an ordinance 
in an effort to avoid a collision with an.automobile approaching along the in- 
tersecting street at.dy unlawful rate of speed, was not, as_a matter of law, 
“guilty of contributory negligence pretluding, recovery for injuries sustained in 
collision with other. automobile. 


Mozley v. Rinehart et al.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3474. 


» 





Railroads—Equipment—Brakes—Pusher engine as “car” within meaning of 
Safety Appliance Act— 

A pusher engine with attached tender is not a “car” within the meaning 
of airbrake provisions of the Safety Appliance Acts, 1n View of the use in such 
statutes of both the word “locomotive” and the word “car,” and the custom 
of railroads, acquiesced in by the Interstate Commerce Commission. / 
‘United States v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co.; C..C. A. 
8, No. 8843, Aug. 18, 1930. : 

Railroads—Equipment—Safety Appliance Acts—Construction— : 
_A custom of the railroads; acquiested in by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is persuasive of the meaning of a provision of the Safety Appliance Acts. 


United States v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co.; C. C. A. 
8, No. 8843, Aug. 18, 1980. " 








Railroads—Equipment—Safety Appliance Acts—Construction—Liberal con- 
struction— - 


The provisions of te Safety Appliance Act as to equipment of cars with’ 
power brakes and the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commisison promul- 
gated! pursuant to such eacts, should’ be construed for the purpose of 
relieving trainmen of the danger in the use of hand-brakes and controlling the 


safety of traigs and of persons and property being\ transported in interstate 
commerce. ; 


United Statés v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co.; C. C.-A. 
8, No. 8843, Aug. 18, 1930. «° 7 


Schools and school districts—Kindergarten schools—Power of comity board of 
education to discontinue kindergarten schools as part of city school system— 


Where the property of @ kindergarten association operating kindergartens in 
a city was conveyed to the city and was accepted by the ‘city undér statutes 
whieh provided that the kindergarten school “shall be maintained” in such city 
by the Board of Supervisors of .the city, the Board of Education of the county 
in which the city was located, on the surrender of the control of the school 
system of the city to such board by statutes making the territory of the city a 
local tax district and vequiring the county Board of Education to maintain 
“the present standard of education in the public schools” of such city, did not 
have the power to discontinue the operation of the kindergarten schools as a 
part of the city’s school system, the continued operation of the kindergarten 
schools being mandatory and not discretionary. 


Posey et al. v. Board of Education B be Count .~ N. 
Ch. Meveeh hus arte, ton of Buncombe County et al.; N. C. Suid. 
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Motor carriers—Regulation and control—Certificates of public convenienee and 
necessity—Exemptions—Sight-seelng and hotel busses— . 
Exemption of operators of hotel and sight-seeing busses fromthe require- 
ment of obtaining certificates of public convenienee and necessity in the Cali- 
fornia Auto Stage and /Truck Transportation Act, is not void on the ground 
that the classification is arbitrary.—Sequoia National Park Stages Co. v. Sequoia 
and General Grant National Parks Co, (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2068, 


Sept. 4, 1930. : ; 
Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Evidence—Weight and sufficiency— 


Where rggistrant ahd petitioner for "cancellation both produced testimony ef 
persons hired to conduct investigations regarding probable or actual confusion 
by which each party obtained the resultsthe desired, the examiner correctly 
valued the testimony in concluding that “he was not very greatly impressed 
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¢eMENTS mst Ae "Presesny Herein, Brine 
CoMMENT BY THE UN’ States DAILy, 





with the weight of the testimony presented by them.”—Oakite Products, Ine., v. 
Buckeye Soda Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.S. Daily, 2068, Septé 4, 1930, 





{rade marks—Identity and similarity— 


“Novite” is deceptively similar to “Oakite” used on washing compound, al- 
though only identical part is “ite” which has been long used in other marks.— 
Oakite Products, Inc., v.. Buckeye Soda Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2068, Sept. 4, 1930. _ 





tes 


vert a private business into a public busi- 
ness. Frost v. Railroad Commission, 46 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 605, considers at, length the 
power of the State to compel a private 
carrier to assume against -his will. the 
duties and burdens of a common. carrier 
and holds-that the State does’ not pes- 
sess such powers. If the defendant 
should be required to conform to the bur- 
den of a common carrier in order to serve 
its private business enterprise by meet- 
ing trains to transport its patrons to 
its place of business, its livelihood would, 
to say the least, be seriously impaired. 
Doubtless it is for this reason that hotel 
and sight-seeing busses were exempted 
by the provisidns of the statutes of 1927. 
The same Wehicle was ‘used in a dual 
service, which is not, prohibited, and was 
owned, controlled and managed by the 
corporation for whose use jt was em- 
ployed. 

A number of findings are attagked by 
appellant as being either conclusions of 
or unsupported by. the evidence. 


accommodation.” The priceof the~ trip 
varied as to the particular resort and 
length of stay thereat ‘desired by his 
patrons. 7 
Defendant transported no patrons with- 
out tickets and ‘the transportation re- 
eeived therefor always included the value 
of meals en,route and resort or camp 
accommodations. No transportation of 
passengers from Los, Angeles to San 
Bernardino mountain points, or in the re- 
verse direction, was ever made, patrons 
in all instances *purchasing tickets for 


resort or camp accomniodations. No 
local passengers were transported unless 
they Held tickets with coupons thereon 
for meals and resort accommodations. 
The, commission found from the above 
state off facts that the defendant had 
not been engaged in the business of a 
transportation company “as defined by 
perearer® (c) of section 1 of chapter 
13, Statutes of 1917,-as amended, in 
that all servide rendered to his patrons | jaw 
has coveted a touring trip in which meals | While a number of them may be subject 
and accommodations have been furnished | to such criticisms as made by appellant, 
as a portion of the items included in the|we would not deem them sufficient of 
value of the ‘ticket; that no transporta-|themselves to justify a reversal if the 
tio had been furnished unless -patrons | main finding,'No. 6, which contains) the 
purchased tickets for the-entite trip, in-|crux of the case, could be sustained by 
cluding meals and accommodations; and|the evidence. We have read the entire 
that defendant in good ‘faith has fur-| record, including the.transcript of the 
nished the character of trip offered to his | testimony, and are of the view that the 


patrons and has assumed the cost of |exemptions provided by the statutes are 
meals arid accommodations which were | valid’and effective. 


furnished patrons using his service. It appears that after the complaint was 
Statute Exemptions filed in the superior court on July 23, 
T d Valid 1927, a gpmilar» proceeding was com- 
ermed I git menced on Feb. 7, 1928, before the State 
The conclusion was that the operation | railroad commission. The matter was 
of defendant as compldined of was not 


eard by the commission, & tribunal espe- 
that: of a transportation company as de-| cially empowered to conduct such a pro- 
fined by the statute and the complaint} ceeding, but no decision wa ) rendered by 
was dismissed. ad said commission] reason of the pendency of this proceeding 
laid hands upon the instant case before 
complaint was filed in the Superior Court 


in the superior court. No question is 
raised as to the S’uperior court’s jurisdic- 
of Tulare County there can be but, little 
doubt that its decision would have been 


tion by either party and we are not called 
the same as gurs. 


upen to enter into a discussion ,of the 
subject. No other questions require spe- 
It has frequently been observed by cial consideration. Ne 
courts that all private business partakes 
of the aspect of a public enterprise, but 
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Judgment reversed, ‘ 


~ 
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Bee 


We concur: SHENK, J.; RIcHARDs, J.}/or a 
that circymstance alone does not -¢on- Curis, J.; LANGDON, Jy Waste, C. J. | will be canceled. 
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[Upheld in Petition : 
To Cancel ‘Novite’ 


Trade Marks. for Cleaning 
Compounds Are Adjudged 
To Be Confusingly Simi, 





Assurance Corp., Ltd.; ~ 2 lar on Appeal 





OAKITE Propucts, INC. : 
’ Vv. 
THE BUCKEYE SopA COMPANY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 

Application for cancellation” No. 1861 of 
trade mark registration issued Mar. 
15, 1927, for washing soda. 

BRIESEN & SCHRENK for Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Henry C. THOMSON and 
CHARLES D. WoopBerry for The Buck- 
eye Soda Company. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 16, 1930 
KINNAN, First Assistant Commis¢ 
sioner.—This case comes on for-review, 

m appeal of the petitioner, Oakite 

Products, Inc., from the decision of the 

Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences 

dismissing the petition for cancellation 

and recommending that the registration 
granted The Buckeye Soda Company be 

not canceled. n 
The registrant, respondent ‘here, ob- 

tained registfatioh No. 225151 on Mar, 

15, 1927, on an application filed Noy. 10, 

1926, of the mark “Novite” used upon 

washing soda. The petitioner sets up 

adoption and use since about 1909 of 
the mark “Oakite” for a cleaning and 
polishing compound and claims ownership 

of registration No. 80287, issued Nov. 29, 

1910, of this mark used-upon a granu- 

lated, chasnieal clonmate compound. 


Goods Concededly Similar 

Both parties have taken testimony agd 
it satisfactorily appears the petitioner. 
was first in the field by aproximately 16 
or more years in the adoption and usé of 
its .mark upon its goods, and it also 
clearly appears, and the fact is not dis- 
puted by either party, that the goods of 
both parties belong to the same class and 
possess the same descriptive properties. 
It is in evidence that the opposer has 
built up a very large business, has ex- _ 


“ 


‘ 


| pended something like $2,000,000 in ad- 


vertising, ‘its annual sales amount to 
nearly $2,000,000, its. goods are sold im 
almost all parts of this cowntry, and it 
is presumably in possession of a very~ 
valuablexgood will as an asset of its 
business. Under these conditions, if 
there is reasonable doubt of confusion, 
such doubt’ must be résolved against the 
newcomer.- rc . 

From the foregoing it is’ apparent 
that the only question here to be con- 
sidered and decided is the similarity. of 
the two marks. The respondent has 
pleaded in its answer some 30 or more 
registered marks for use upon the same 
class of goods, all of which marks termi- 
nate in the letters “ite.” Four or five 
of these registered marks, and one of 
them has been renewed, were | issued 
prior to any date set up by petitioner. 

The respondent presses the view that 
this termi syllable is the only por- 
tion of the two marks which is common, 
and that such portion has been so ‘fre- 
quently used in connection with names 
for cleaning compounds that neither 
party can be deemed ongihet to any ex- 
elusive right in connection with such ter- 
minal syllable. The respondent contends, 
in consequence, that since the other por- 
tions of the marks are wholly dissimilar, 
there is no probability of confusion and 
the petition should be dismissed. Sub- 
stantially fhis view was taken by the 
Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences 


Testimony Valuation Affirmed 
“ Both varties have submitted testimony 
of perSons hired to conduct investiga- 
tions regarding probable or actual con- 
fusion. Those employed by the petitioner 
obtained very much the results that pe- 
tition€r desired, while those employed 
by the respondent likewise obtained very 
much the results desired by the respon- 
dent. Thé Examiner of Interferences, 
after discussing somewhat in detail the 
evidence or tgstimony submitted by these 
respective employes, reached the conclu- 
sion that he was not very greatly im- 
pressed with the weight of the testimony 
presented by them. It is believed he 
correctly valeea this testimony. A .sim- 
ilar view of thf$ character of testimony 
is found in the case of New England 
Confectionery Co. v. National Wafer Co., 
224 Fed. 344, ¢. C. App. 1st Cire, 
The petitioner has substantially ad- 
mitted that it has no exclusive right to 
this terminal syllable, “ite,” and that 
the other portions of the two marks, 
“Oak” and “Nov,” appearing alone, are 
so far dissimilar that confusion in trade 
would be improbable. Petitioner has, 
however, contended that each of these 
marks includes the same number of let- 
ters and the first syllable of each has 
a long o sound, and that, when viewed 
as a whole and ag somewhat carelessly 
pronounced, the marks are confusingly 
similar. The petitioner vigorously ar- 
gues that it is’ entitled to be protected 
against the use by competitors of marks 
having what it styles the “O-ite” ele- 
ment. Petitioner seeks to establish that 
no competitor, save. the registrant, is 
using on ‘this class of goods # mar 
possessing or 
element. 
Cancellation Ordered 


The respondent has sought to estab- 
lish that the mark “Orite” has been 
is still being used upon a gun clean 
and lubricating material which possesses 
some properties similar to those of peti- 
tioner’s goods. It is believed the view 
of petitioner that the goods upon which 
the-~-mark “Orite” is used are so far 
different from those of the petitioner as 
to preclude confusion should be acce’ 
in explanation of petitioner’s contention: 
in the instant case. ~ / 


‘A conclusion in the case at bar is not’ 
easily reached. Looked at as a whole, the 
two ‘marks have many features in com- 
mon ‘beside the terminal syllable. Both ’ 
are short words and have 
ber of letters; both have the long 9 sound 
in the first syllable and ‘terminate inthe 
identical letters “ite.” It would seent 
the respondent, so long after the peti- 
tioner had built up its business under ita 
mark, should not have adoptéd a mark 
so nearly approaching that of the peti- 
tioner. It is believed there is at least 
a reasonable probability of confusion, es- 
pecially when the character of the goods 
and the class of purchasers are con- 
sidered, and, following the settled rule, 
the doubt is resolved against the new- 
comer. ,  # ~ 

The decision of\the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences dismissing the petition is re- 
versed, the petition is sustained, and, un 
tless this holding is teversed or modifje 
ppeal, the respondent’s registrati a 
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e@ same num- | 
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- ‘Owner of ‘Oak ite” | 
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including this “O-ite >» 
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t to Dispose 
Of Property Held 
_ To Support. Tax 


| 





Full, Legal Ownership Said. 
(Not to. Be Requisite for. 
Application - of Federal 
Estate Levy 





| 


| 


Boston, Mass.— Where the decedent had 

the income from property for life and 
“power to dispose of it by will, such prop- | 
erty was properly included in computing} 
the Federal aelate tax, the District Court | 
thi the District of MaSsachusetts has | 
Id. ~~ 
Under the law the gross estate, for | 
Federal estate tax purposes, includes | 
property passing under a general power ! 


. 


o 


of appaintment, the opinion pointed out. | » 





CHARLES ©. STRATTON, ET AL., EXECU- 
Tors, v. UNITED STATES; DISTRICT 
“Court, DistrRIcT oF MASSACHUSETTS, 
No. 3118! _ 
The opinion of the court, delivered 
Aug. 4, follows in full text: 


Morton, J.—The language of the act 
plainly includes the property which was 
taxed thote 1), so the question is 
whether any_ sufficient reason appears 
for not giving the statute its literal 
scope. Several reasons are suggested by 
the plaintiffs: (1) That the powers in 
question were created long before the 
passage of the act, most of them be- 
fore the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment on which the act rests; and 
that*to include such powers within the 
purview of the statute is to give it a 
retroactive effect, something rpt to be | 
done unless explicitly stated; (2) That 
by tHe law of Massachusetts (where all | 
parties resided) the property affected by 
the powers did not constitute a part of 
the decedent’s estate; that the basic plan | 
of the act is to tax the devoltition of 
net estates, and that the act is-not to be 
so applied as to violate this fundamental 
purpose; (3) That it would be uncon- 

~ stitutional for Congress to attempt to 
tax as part of the estate of a Massa- | 
chusetts decedant, property which in fact | 
was not a part of the estate. 

None of these objections seems to me | 
sound as applied to the present case. | 
The precise nature, legally speaking, of 

‘..property subject to a power of appoint- 
ment lends itself to much refinement of 
legal analysis, into which it is unneces- 
sary to eater. Mrs. Sargent had the in- 
come of this property for her! life and 
the power to dispose of it after her death. 
‘If she had had the right to dispose of it | 
during her lifetime, she would have had | 
complete ownership. Her exercise of-the | 
om subjected _the property to her) 

ebts- 


4 











Tax Is Affirmed 


In saying that property over which a | 
decedent had so nearly full ownership 
should, for purposes of taxation, be re-| 
garded as part of her estate, I do not; 
think that Congress can be said to have | 
acted unreasonably or arbitrarily. It was 
a practical question, and Congress ha 
the right to deal with it in a practical 

way. (See Tyler v. U..S., U. S. Sup. Ct. 

19 May, 1930.) In theory, the logic of 

the Massachusetts decisions is unesca 

able; Mrs,. Sargent, was never the ful 
~legal owner of the property subject to 
the powers, and it never, strictly speak- 

ing, became part of her estate. (See U. 

S. v. Field, 255 U. S, 257.) But in de< 

termining to what extent the succession 
* tax should be imposed, Congress was 

not absolutely restricted to the legalism 
of the State courts. Within limits not 
exceeded in this case, it might disre- 
gard their ¢iews and impose-its own prin- 
ciples of assessment. (U. S. v. Tyler, 
supra.) ~ 


Congress having adopted the view that 
property affected by powers of this char; 
acter should be taxed as part of the 
donee’s estate, I do not see that the date 
when the power was created, whether 
before the passage of the act or after it, 
is, of decisive significance, nor that the 
act can properly be regarded as retro- 
active because it taxes such property 
without regarding the date when such 
power was created. (Reinecke v. ‘North- 
ern Trust Company, 278.U. S. 339; Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company v. Mc- 
Caughn, 34 F. 2d, 600 C. C. A. 3.) ¢ 

For these :reasons which might of 
coursé be greatly elaborated, I am of the’ 
opinion that the tax was rightly assessed. | 

Judgment is for defendant. 

1. Thatthe value of the gross estate of 
the decedent shall be determined by includ- 
ing the value at the time of his death of 
all’ property, réal or personal, tangible or 

angible, wherever situated. * * * 

*Tl¢) To the extent of any property pass- 
ing under a general power of appointment 
exercised by the decedent (1) by wil, ete. 
(Revenue Act, 1921, Section 408.) 


Delay by Taxpayer 
Held to Bar Refund 


a | 
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“Applying of Money to Peualty 


Alters Recovery Rule 





Cleveland, Ohio.—The taxpayer started 
its action too late, the District Court for 
the Northern. District of Ohio held in 
Ahis case. The Government applied 
money ordered refunded to the taxpayer 
in satisfaction of a penalty. That ef- 
fected collection of the penalty! eXactly 
as ifthe taxpayer had sent in his check, 
-and the statutory provisions in regard to 

A claims and suits to recover penalties be- 
came applicable, the opinion held. 

JENKINS Sreamsuip Compaky vy. Cart 
’ F, ROUTZAHN, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 

REVENUE; District, CouRT, NORTHERN 

District oF Onto, No. 15818. 

The opinion. of the court, delivered 
Aug. 18, follows in full text: 

West, Distriet Judge—Plaintiff’s de- 
mhurrer t6 the answer as a whole must be 
overruled if any sufficient defense ap- 
pears. In my opinion, pardgraph 7 states | 
a complete defense under R. Sr 3226 (sec- 
tione156, title 26, U. S. C.) Counsel’s 
claim that the action is not to recover a 

palty, but is for money ordered re- 

nded.on account of plaintiff’s overpay- 
ment of taxes for another year, is not 
borne out by the averments of the peti- 
tion. When the Government held the 
money and appliéd it in satisfaciion of 
the penalty, it effected collection of the 
penalty exactly ‘as.if it had received 
plaihtiff’s check. This sum>can rot be 
recovered unless claim for its refund was 
made ~and rejected; and_ plaintiff 
promptly filed such claim. Any ‘action 
will not lie unless commenced within the 
time fixed by law; and here it was com- 
menced too late, according to the answer. 

I do not understand that the case of 
_ Peerless Paper Box Mfg. Co. v. Rout- 
in, 22 F. (2d) 459, is to the contrary. 
© pojnt there decided was that after 


The 
the collection of income taxes had beco 
AE ri 
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red by the five-year statute of limi 
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| Haverty Furniture Company, Docket No. 


jassessment of gift tax and interest in 


&rator, Detroit, Mich. 


|payer is determined in the amount of | 


| return, 


'Grayling, Mich. 


* 





GYLLABL ave p 


‘ ~ 

| Refunds and credits—Suit by taxpayer—Statute of limitations—Refund ap- 

| plied by Government in satisfaction of penalty— e 
The Government withheld a refund and appliedit in satisfaction of a penalty; 

claim for a tefund’ of the sum so applied was made and _ rejected; held that an 

action to recover such sum is an action to recover a penalty and must be com- 

menced within the period prescribed by section 8226 of the Revised Statutes.—_. 


Jenkins Steamship \Co. v. Routzahn. 
2063, Sept. 4, 1930. 


( 





Credits—Earned income credits—IIlustrations— 
Instructions and illustrations for computing the credit for earned ineome 


under the Revenue Act of 1928.—Bur. I 
2069, Sept. 4, 1930. 





Estate tax—Gross estate—Property passing under power of appointment— 
Property passing under a general power of appointment held subject to the 


Federal estate tax, regardless of the f: 


the decedent was never the full legal owner of the propérty; whether the power 
was created béfore or after the passage of the act held immaterial.—Stratton 
. Daily, 2069, Sept. 4, 1930. ad 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by 


vU. S. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V> U. § 


or-employe of the Bureau of Internal Re 


Promulgated Sept. 3 


41653. 
In 1924 etitioner paid additional 
income taxes on its_1921 and 1922 
“income to the State of South Car- 
olina. Held, that such payment can 
not be deducted on petitioner’s Fed- 
eral return for 1924 since petitioner 
kept its books of account on the ac- 
crual basis. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


Henry Dick, deceased, Jutia T. Dick, | 
Docket Nos. 16495, 24521. . 
’ The syndicate managers, as agents 
for the syndicate subscribers, of 
which J. Henry and Julia Dick were 
subscribers, transferred the syndi- 
xcate’s assets to a corporation in ex- 
change for substantially all of its 
capital stodk, a portion of which = 
sold by the syndicate and the te- 
mainder distributed in dissolution to 
the subscribers. Held: Since the syn- 
dicate managers were agents for the 
syndicate ‘subscribers, the stock so 
acquired by the syndicate was, .in 
legal effect, acquired by the subscrib- 
ers in the first instance, and since 
the said subscribers, through their 
agents, were then “in control” of the 
corporation whose stock was ac- 
quired, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 202 (c) (3) of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, “no gain or loss shall_be 
recognized” either at the time of 
said transfer or upon dissolution and 


Rebates to Adjust T 


. Awards just announced by the Bureau } 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 
Frank C, Ball 
‘Frank C. Ball, Muncie, Ind. An over- 


| 
| 
| 








| 


favor of the taxpayer is determined as | 
follows: 1925; $34,165.58. | 

The entire overassessment represents 
an abatement of the amount of the de 
ficiency in tax and interest erroneously 
assessed after an appeal had been filed 
with the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals and in the absence of a waiver_of 
the restrictions on assessments. Section 
324, Revenue Act of 1924; section 308(a), 
Revenue Act of 1926. 


. Edward H. Butler Estate 
| 


Estate of Edward H. Butler, Detroit} 
and Security Trust Company, Adminis-| 
An overassess- 
ment of*estate tax in favor of the tax- 


$74,461.98. } 
The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credite under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of! 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Rasmus Hanson Estate 


Estate of Rasmus Hanson, Esbern | 
‘Hanson and Oscar Hanson, Executors, 
An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the ‘taxpayer is | 
determined in the amount of $22,797.71. 

The overassessment is, caused by. the | 
allowance of a credit under the provi- | 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

Patrick Keyes Estate , 

Estate of Patrick Keyes, John L. Keyes 
et al., executors, Lowell, Mass. An over- 
asses8sment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$25,406.01. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the, provi- | 


sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of | 


1926 representing Staée inheritance taxes 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
eral estate tax return. Article 9(a), 
Regulations 70. 
William R. Meredith Estate 

Estate of William R. Meredith, the 
Citizens’ Loan and Trust Company of 
Washington, Ind., executor, Washington, 
Ind. An overassessment of estate tax 
and interest in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $37,473.98. 

Of the oveyassessment the amount of 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


rinted so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. S 








of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


Decisions of Board of Tax, Appeals 


|Fred T, Allers, Docket No. 23547. 
|William K. Dick et al., Executors of J.; 


® of stock and Mar. 1, 1913 values, 


|nor Jf., executor, 
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| ment,” 
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D. C., N. D. Ohio.)\—V U. S. Daily, 


= 


, 


nt. Rev. 


(Mim, 3819.)—V\U. S. Daily, 


~ 


act that under the Massachusetts law 


ny officer 
isposition 


d 


venue as a precedent in the 


the distribution-ef the said corporate 
stock to the subscribers, and it is 
further held, that the gain or loss 
upon the future sale of such stock 
by the subscribers should be meas- 
ured by the difference between the 
initial cost and the sale price. 

Loss from the sale of stock in the 
West India Sugar Finance Company 
determmed. 


Evidence considered and respond- 
ent’s determinations as to sale price 
sustained, a 
Emanuel, Cohen, Frank Cohen, Docket 

Nos. 28318, 28319. 

1. It is not the duty of the Board, 
even by agreement of the parties, to 
determine abstract questions on as- 
sumed facts. “There must be a real 
controversy, the facts of which must 
be established either by a bona fide 
stipulation or by.evidence. 

2. Under the Revenue Act of 1921 

a liquidatifg distribution is taxable 

as a dividend and not as a capital 

gain. 

_ 3. To tax the gain as a dividend 

is clearly-not unconstitutional; and, 

asuming that the statute may, under— 
certain conditions, be applied so as 


Method of Fixing 


| partnership 


| derived from a partnershiv which‘is at- 


gentire net income for the taxable year. 
4 
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Credit on Earned 
Income Is Shown 


¢ 


Instructions and Illustrations 
For Computation Are Set 
Forth in’ Statement .by'| 
Commissioner _ 








Instructions for computing the credit 
for earned income to whichea taxpayer is 
entitled in determining his Federal tax: 
have been issued by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
MIMEOGRAPH 3819. 


Lucas.—In connection with the audit 
ef the individual returns filed on Form 
1040 for the calendar year 1929, where} 
income ‘computed on the 
basis of a fiscal year ended in 1929 is re- 
ported, the tax shall be computed as pro- 
vided in section 182(b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928. Under this section of \the| 
act the! share of the fiscal-year income 


¢ 


tributable to 1929 shall be added to the 
other income of the partner for the cal- 
endar year 1929, and taxed at the lower 
normal tax and surtax; rates applicable 
for 1929, and the share of the partner- 
ship income attributable to 1928 shall be 
taxeg at the next higher normal tax and 
surtax rates applicable to 1928. 

In determining the credit for earned in- 
come on ~_ returns, the earned net in-} 
come allowe ) 
allocated to 1928 and 1929 on the basis | 
of thectual earned net income attribut- 
able to each of the years, and then a tax 
| shall be computed on the amounts of the 
allowed earned net income allocated to; 
the two years in the same manner as if 
|such amounts constituted the taxpayer’s 


Illustration Given 

To illustrate, if-an individual entitled | 
to a personal exemption of $3,500 made | 
a return for the calendar year 1929 and 
reported $4,000 as commissions earned 
in his individual capacity, $36,000 as his 
share of the profits from‘ a law partner- 
| ship which made-its teturn for the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1929, and $14,000 as 
an individual loss, his tax would be $960, 








to tax a real loss as a gain, a tax- 
payer may not urge its invalidity on 
that ground in the absence /of a 
showing that the statute has been so 
applied in-his case. 


ax Overassessments 


allowance of a credit under the provi- 

sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 

1926, representing State inheritance 

taxes paid subsequent/ to the filing of 

the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

James Vernor Estate 

Estate of James er James Ver- 

etrait, Mich. ~An 

overassessment of estate tax in favor of 

the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $42,814.76. 

‘The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 
of 1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance paid subsequent to the filing 
of the Federal estate tax return, Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. f 








Texas Will Investigate 


Inheritance Tax Settlement 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Sept. 3. 
Many of the inheritance 4ax settle- 
ments made during the last few years 
are to be investigated, according to the 
State Auditor of “Texas, Moore Lynn. 
The investigation was prompted by the 
discovery that in one instance an estate 
was valuec at $2,400,000 in computing 


000 in computing the Texas inheritance 
tax, resulting in a loss to the. State of 
approximately $40,000, Mr. .Lynn ex- 
plained. 

“In many instances,” the State Auditor 
s.id; “our check-up of Govefnment rec- 
ords at Washington showed that the 
State settled on a lower valuation of 
estates than was used in closing the 


|Same cases with the Federal Govern- 


ment.” 
“Also,” he continued, “in ‘practically 


jall these cases, the estates did not save 


a dollar by reason of this fact, since 


|the State inheritance taxes, up to 80 


per cent, are deducted from the final 
settlement with the Federal Govern- 


Ohio Fixes Tax Liabtlity 
Of American Legion 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Sept. 3. 
All property owned and used by the 
American Legion exclusively for its 
fundamental purpose is exempt from 
taxation, the Attorney General ‘of Ohio, 
Gilbert Bettman, has ruled. An _ inci- 
dental use or an o¢casional isolated use 








$28,974.73 is caused by the allowance of 
a credit pager the provisions of section 
301(b), Revénue Act of 1926, represent- 
ing State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return. Article 9¢a), Regulations 70, 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $8,499.25 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on the re- 
turned and deficiency taxes, since the de- 
termination’ of the present overassess- 
ment results in a proportionate reduction 
in the amount of interest. ; 

’ Katharine J. Mott Estate 

Estate of tharine-J. Mott, Jordan 
L, Mott execufor, New York, N. Y. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpmyer is determined in 
amount of $36,846.32. 

The overassessment is caused by the 





tions the Government could not circum- 
vent the law by withholding from the 
taxpayer a refund due him for overpay- 
ment df the tax for some other year and 
applying. the amount thereof upon the 
taxes, collection of whigh was barred. 
That question is not presented here, for 
on Apr. 9, 1924, when, according to the 
answer, the amount sought to be recov- 
ered was paid to and collected by the 
Government by means of the withholding 
and application thereof to an alleged tax 
liability for 1922, the collection of the 
latter was not barred by the statute, 
Demurrer overruled. Exceptions to 
plaintifi< 


- 


the | 


for a purpose which is not strictly char- 
itable does not destroy) the exemption, 
the opinion held. 

Property, the title of which is in the 
name of park trustees, for a post of the 
American Legion, which has been dedi- 


sailorg-of the country, and devoted ex- 
clusively to the free use of the public for 
park, playground and _ recreational pur- 
poses, is exempt from taxation, accord- 
ing to the Attorney General. 

Realty owned by the’American Legion 
which is leased with a view of commer- 
cial profit, as \well as land and buildings 
which aré vacant and not used for any 
purpose, -” subject to taxation, the 
opinion held. 





Import Duty Changed . 
On Blanched Peanuts 


New York, Sept. 3.—Sustaining pro- 
tests of Hoyt, Shepston & Sciaroni, the 
Pacific Orient Co., Inc. and H. B. Thomas 
& Company, of San Francisco, the United 
States Customs Court finds that certain 
imported blanched péaguts should have 





ing officers at 35 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 759, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as edible nuts prepared, rather than as 
shelled peanuts, at 4 cents per pound, 
under paragraph 757 of the same law. 
Judge Waite writes the decisions fixing 
the reduced rate. (Protests 201587-G- 
84410, ete.) / 





the Federal estate tax, and at $1,400,-| 


cated as a memorial to the soldiers and | 


been returned by the customs apprais-: 


computed as follows: 
Income Taxable at 1928 Rates 





Parthership income ..... obec cvies cc Qhaoee 
Personal exemption. npesees ccbdcoss ORT 
Balance taxable at 5 per cent........ 12,000 


| 
| Normal tax on $12,000 
| Sutax on $26,000, less surtax on $14,008 





600 
540 


oa 


|Tax at 1928 rates............ eve odes 1,140 




















| Tax at 1920 rates...dscccccccescpes. 260! 
"ee ousesedsees, ene 
Credit for earned income............ 420 
eemen (ek CHR. oc ice cecnscsavcanded 960 
Income Taxable at 1929 Rates 

| Commissions .........:- tnad sabeeltae $4,000 
Partnership income ...... hehe aeemsas 24,000 
RENE, Stokes eee ess oe bee enowspe 28,000 

| Beene *:. vnc vice abdlegecboesaaen 14,000 
Net income ........... wocccveccee + pMODe 
Personal exemption ...g..sseeeee+.. 3,500 
Balance .:..... Shade Resrvdieedsrece ANON 
Normal tax on $10,500....5...000..+. 200 


| Surtax on $14,000.,......4. ‘ane 





Tax BETO FOLON oe ace cscescveiies 240 
The credit of $420 for earned net in- 
came is determined as follows: | 
Portion of $30,000 allocable to 1928. . $9,000/ 
Petsonal exemption None 
Balance taxable at 5 per cent 9,000 





| 
}*ersonal exemption ............... 


Normal tax on $9,000.,............. 


450 
Sutax on $30,000, less surtax on $21,000 *610 





fetal Ee RS ALN aR 1,810 
, Credit allowed limited to 25% $1,680 $420 
| Portion of $30,000 allocable to 1929... 21,000 
: Personal exemption .. 3,500 


- 17,500 


COC eee enw eenee 





eT ee ae re er cececcere 





Nomnal tax on $17,500. ...ceccccsecss 
Surtax on $21,000 


480 | 
270 


750 


see eeeeee ee eeeeeers 


Total tax at 1929 rated, eaten we 
‘Applicable for 1929 and 1930 


In the above computation it will be 
noted that the taxpayer is entitled to 
claim the maximum earned net income of 
$30,000, which is alldcated to 1928 and 
1929 on the basis of the actual earned net 
income attributable to 1928 and to 1929, | 
respectively; thus 12/40 of $30,000, or'| 
$9,000, is allocated to 1928, and 28/40 of 
$30,000, or $21,000, is allocated to 1929. ' 
The earned income credit, instead of | 
being 25 per cent of $1,810, the tax on| 
the allowed earned net income, is limited, | 
| pursuant to section 31(b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, to 25kper cent of $800, the 
taxpayer’s normal tax, ‘plus 25 per cent 
of $880, the-surtax that would be pay- 


| 
| 


an individual shall first bes 


' 
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New Books: 


Library of Congress, 


languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Tramping ‘through Ireland, 
152 p. London, Methuen 
30-18577 


..» Les travailleurs 


Gibbons, John. 
by... 2d ed. 


& c0., 1930, 
Hugo, Victor Marie. 


de la mer, abridged and edited by James | 


Herbert Wilson, vocabulary prepgred by 


Arthur Hurst Moser. (Ipternational mod- | 


ern language series.) Boston, 


Ginn and co., 1930. 
International conference for the abwhition 
of import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions. 3d, Paris, 1929. - Pro- 
ceedings of the conference. (Series of 
League of nations publications. ii. Eco- 
nomic and financial. 1930. ii. 13.) At 
head of title: (Distributed to the Council 
and the members of the League.) C. 
176. M. 81.. 1930. di. Geneva, March 
22nd, 1930. League of nationga, Third 
International conference for the abolition 
of import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions, held in Paris from Decem- 
,ber 5th to 20th, 1929. Geneva, 1930. 
‘ 3830-18573 
Jackman; Edward Frances. Jackman’s po- 
ems. 62 p. Boston, Mass., The Stratford 
co., 1930. 30-18451 
Job’s daughters. Ritual of Job’s daughters, 
published by authority of the Supreme 
guardian council. Rev. ed. 43 p. Chi- 
cago, 1930. 30-18567 
Jones, Thomas Samuel. Sonnets of the N 
world. 21 p. Portland, Me., The Mosher 
press, 1930. 30-18447 


215 p. 


3830-18452 | 






Received by 


‘List supplied daily by thé Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 


Boston, Mass., The Strat- 


uet. 35 p. 
4 a 30-18446 


ford co., 1930. 


Anderson, Alfred B. The spirit of the 
cross. 187 p. Minneapolis, Printed by 
Augsburg publishing house, 1930. 
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California Ruling 


a 
ah 





Attorney General’s Opinion 
Says ‘Such Corporations — 





30-18598 

Blumenfeld, Ralph David. R. D. B.’s diary, 
1887-1914. 248 p., illus. London, W. 
Heinemann, Itd., 1930. 30-18652 


Byrne, Christopher James. Rhymes of the 
rail. 831 p. St. Paul, Minn., Rhymes of 
the rail co., 1930. 30-18591 

Campbell, Roy. Adamstor, poems. 108 p. 
London, Faber & Faber, 1930. 30-18589 

Cecil, David. The stricken deer; or, The 


life of Cowper. 303 p. London, Con- 
stable & co., 1930. 30-18653 
Cleveland Heights, ©. Church of the 


Saviour. The shining symbol. 23 p., 
illus. Chicage, 1930. , 30-18597 
Collée, Mrs. Ruth. Silken threads, by Wil- 
helmina Stitch [pseud.]. 63 p. N. Y., E 
P. Dutton & co., 1930. 30-18584 
Gilman, Phillips Standish. In God’s pres- 
ence; a spiritual guide for present day 
churchmen, by the Very Reverend Phil- 
lips Standish Gilman, with an introduc- 
tion by the Right Reverend John Dur- 
ham Wing. 135 p. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Morehouse publishing co., 1929. 30-18596 
{| Heinlein, Mrs. Julia Elizabeth (Heil). Pref- 
erential manipulation in children. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 


4 





Kallmeyer, Charles. How to become.a cit-; 1929.) 121 p. Baltimore, Md., a 
izen of the United States of America. 26 Holfings, ‘Frank. The beginner’s hack of 
p. N. ¥,, C, Ralimeyer, 1930. 30-18566 . Chess, 4th\ed., thoroughly rev. and enl. 

Kemechey, L. “Il Duce”, the life and Work | 68 p., illus. Phila., David McKay co., 
of Benito Mussolini; translated by Magda; 4930, 30-26616 
Vamos from the Hungarian of L.! Jeschke, Harry Jewett. Teachers* manual 
Kemgchey. 280 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith,; to accompany Jeschke, Potter, and~ Gil- 
1930. 30-18578 let’s “Better English,” 1v. Boston, Ginn 

La Fayette, Marie Madeleine (Pioche de and co., 1930. , 30-18581 
La Vergne) comtesse de, The secret his- Kent, Regina. Oakland, a story for chil- 


tory of Henrietta, princess. of England, 
first wife of Phflippe, duc d’Orleans, to- 
gether with MeffOirs of the court of 
France for the years 1688-1689; both by 
.-.3; translated, with an introduction, by 
J. M. Shelmerdine. (The background of 
history.) 263 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton and 
co., 1929. 30-18478 
Lamar, Mary. Dramatic criticism by Eng- 
lish dramatists to 1750. 76 numbered 
leaves. Dallas, Tex., The Lamar press, 
1930. 30-18448 
Lenz, Angie L. Little gems for everybody. 
136 p.. N._Y., The Knickerbocker press, 
. 30-18455 
Myers, George Edmund. Planning your fu- 
ture; an occupational civics, text for 
junior high school grades, by George 
E. Myers . Gladys M. Lit@le ... 
Sarah A. Robinson. . . . ist ed. 417 p., 
illus, N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 
a 30-18570 
National industrial conference board. The 
international financial position of the 
United States ... ‘by Ralph A. Young (a 
study prepared for and printed™ by the 
National industrial conference board, inc., 
New York city, and used with their per- 
mission), 
of Pennsylvania, 1929.) 
delphia, 1929. . 30-18572 
Randolph, Thomas. The drinking acad- 
emy, a play. 64 p. Cambridge, Har- 
vard university press, 1930. 30-18450 
Rhodes, William Henry. Rhodes’ calculat- 
ing systems; the grain dealers’ friend; 
a book that gives you the value of your 
amount, at a single glance. 384 p. Rus- 
sellville, Mo., 1980. 30-18568 
Sitwell, Edith. The collected poems of... 
278 p. London, Duckworth, 1930, 
30-18476 
Smetham, Henry. Rambles round churches 
in Dickens land, by ... 1 v., illus. 
Chatham, Parrett & Neves, Itd. 30-18576 
Spenser, Edmund. Daphnaida and other 
poems, by . . .; edited by W. L. Ren- 
wick. (An-Elizabethan gallery.) 243 p. 
London, The Scholartis press, 1929. + 
30-18477 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. A _ child’s ‘gar- 
den of verses, by . . illustrated ~by 
Clara M. Burd. 60 p.' Akron, O., The 
Saalfield publishing co., 1930. 30-18444 
Sutcliffe, William George. Savings banks 


1930... 


276 p. Phila- 


and savings department, management, by 
... and Lindley A. Bo 432 p. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-18565 


Ww 


. Revenues, However, Found to Total Higher Than for Any 
: Of Three Preceding Seasons 


. 

Although .more than 6,425,000 hunting 
licenses for taking wild game were is- 
sued to sportsmen in this country and 


censes compared to the 1927-28 season 
and a slight increase in the money ‘re- 
ceipts' as compared with the preceding 
three years, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced .Sept. 3. ‘4 

, The revenue to States amounted, to 
more thaw $9,390,000, according ,to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey and made public by the 
Department. ,This sum, it was explained, 
includes receipts from combined hunting 
and fishing licenses but not from licenses 
issued for fishing only. 

During the 4925-26 season, 5,332,375 





able if. the allowed earned net income 
constituted the taxpayer’s entire net in- 
come. 

The above method should be followed 
when computing the earned income 
credit on all returns filed for the calen- 
dar years 1929 and 1930 where income is 
reported from a partnership the income 
of which is computed on the basis of a 
fiscal year. 

Any correspondence in regard ‘to this 
mimeogxaph should refer to the number 
‘= = mimeograph and the symbols IT: 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding * these publications 
may be obtained bg writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below, 
Michigan—Statistical Report of the Mich- 
igan State Prison, Harry H. Jackson, 
Warden, Lansing, 1930. - 
Relewere— ¥ stes and Proceedings of the 
ouse of Representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Counties of New Castle, Kent 
eae Sussex, upon Delawaré, Wilmington, 

1 . 





Michigan—Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of 
the Michigan Academy of Scienge, Arts 
and Letters, Peter Okkelbergys Editor, 
Lansing, 1927, ‘ 

Rhode Island—The Inland Fish Commis- 
‘sion of the State of Rhode Island, Provi- 
dencg, 1930, 

Rhode Island—Sixtieth Annual Report of 
the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries of 
oe State of Rhode Island, Providence, 





1920. 
New Jersey—Annual Reports of the New 


Jersey Sanatorium for Tuberculous Dis- | 


eases, Frederic J. Hughes, M. D., Presi- 
dent, Trenton, 1930. 

Michigan—Thirtieth and Thirty-First “An- 
nual Reports of the Michigan Academy of 
Scienee, Arts and Letters, Prepared un- 
der Direction of Council by Peter Okkel- 
berg, Editor, Lansing, 1929. ' 
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Ce A B *Returns 
tAlaska SR cuh'sd hess de tdebheieueskseabe atc: ‘ 227 $16,490.00 
Alabama enn am eG end «then ct 6o.00sh eKits btn oeree 81,515 197 124,594.00 
tArizona eeerroeees GB ccececce heeedosiens ian ees 126,697 1821 85,318.50 

| Arkansas Cte eee ee eee eee prt eerseees Boscderecwe ° 90,000 1,500 112,500.00 
| ¢California ....... evocccece ahashe*eeisine Pract 238,569 * 2,878 488,114.32 
PRUREDUEO! Ss cuctoccesereccedestTeteecsse aescanals 9110,084 | 397 236,401.50 
Connecticut eauatnekocca Di waheescepienns Fandante 35,936 601 99,959.75 
| Delaware Te arg de ale ae a6 oid bh Ree Ata babeen’ 12,054 1360 5,685.00 
PMMA pi din ia's's a Poeaeaslsonede’ negectacks wegen 48,608 568 180,529.00 
| DEPPNIRED 4. 1\ oon s 0.00 00c00+accces cheeeeadils sce cae 65,977 202 91,583.23 
iIdaho blog bash A b> ssa 00.0 OAR 6 S's OURS Bees alas 183,243 1439 165,213.90 
Illitois oceeb een en enn e 60 td 060 O60 ene onde cect bee 300,413 2,283 335,799.50 
Indiana ........ pase nba cs Hes s0eee tee dacceenadi ies §309,191 1468 298,644.00 
Iowa «..... op Oon'W a c-odiu's ¢ Use e han sene™ sen teas hes 1178,116 200 175,116.00 
SEN * n0.0 00's auc kasebe néeseana eats anette ee 127,926 109 128,931.00 
Kentucky ........ eeccane Sega en ages cae cee capeas 104,213 286 107,216.00 
POUISIBOE a. co cass celds Shaded atedeee Aiea ahs a tins dce 99,632 435 110,382,00 
EAE Oy RE te Ws Ovbied since - 84,748 3,864 52,350.70 
PE i500... 44 teh we ewas tuanks t.venee wtlesb one 66,766 1,800 130,101.55 
Massachusetts Pan aths tenant Peete tere enegeees 118,014 3,462 255,014.00 
RENO: cc ceds cccctsdsetoeasecesacsen yes oe aneak 317,622 2,434 400,510.99 
SN, Ee cn ie ce a shin Lh Pawns tte; nals 110,536 364 107,674.84 
PERROUNE éc60.5:4 00 she4ecenccgrp eed caked Sakt x05 4k 254,740 9842 303,511.18 
OD 0s b4.c 00d o> Bdehoeda ca Reldbeans bales 179,227 274 156,115.20 
DTGMGRORE |. o'o0n bac annaedab beac aan eh dale wile oa dined 170,895 9178 174,250.00 
MEE odenn 00 5009:0.080 hd KURA ERR DARL ACL Va aRiOe 7,448 161 11,398.50 
Se RMIONIRS «oa. c:4:5 0.5 pce hha e onde von oa on elena 156,241 12,590 114,775.35 | 
tNew Jersey ..... Sah aak.aaie a std atiel sis's ie «Oba +. 9195,121 $2,139 314,071.50 
tNew Mexico .......... Fakicuwined hese seca ibis 117,586 1,381 92,000.00 
New York 11 .,.0r0 SokecleaRabeatashenok ans sar 1671,728 5,409 703,047.87 
CRORE MOUND: “ohh. nin dds oid 6 x's 6 Win Cals s obbaes an ade 117,691 1,221. 188,819.60 
North Dakota ./....... poeencecccnoess eassacens 34,108 163 55,237.00 
ST iso hie connie bén'a nak penitence silaisaute 381,817 29 382,252.00 
Oklahoma ...... ASvdhss.cpoue Re eddenes arse che ct 158,822 383 ~ 164,451.50 
SR ATER GAL: Felt ARES QR EL pet ay lt 160,818 593 222,785.50 
PEOORED sco 0 ce ckeh lade chberessabccl caece 516,603 1,190 998,834.70 
Se ae een Pr Boe elas Pale 9,426 299 22,900.00 
RMON 6 « c'n so «v0.3 MEAG h Oe eka hnes caer a 89,396 1,384 142,026.00 
SRM RURMDER: «5 0 0. aU cies this cog 4006 Uiedaa eee lee 1113,229 2,838 192,891.00 
SOR... 1, 6:n'c chin ch ao 4.0 Bebb b%'s nee Naebnntvenas ° 63,741 293 _ 80,152.00 
EAS ain s'ainioe'ta:c% ada Deu ine aaa Ay ERS eo 113,833 517 221,065.05 
SURO sain ve pUbbdb cc's Rigas dane chahatraemes cate 115,842 1253 33,507.60 
NRL alc nana taney > 92 tG0 a daolee ten cosccsees £40,678 71,312 60,349. 
ED aise oko on axiaeeece’ ae eRhae tasepesnanee 140,607 12,687 ~ . 239,560.30 
WASMIRMEON . .. ccc deccecas hk isdheceshebecachh sq 204,696 647 371,981.00 
tWest Virginia ..... Lis Saksws At eh teh a vccneod 1135,664 .» 489 176,916.00 
eS Oe asbéce clieecense dae sine eee 158,840 229 148,881.00 
I, | ins. ic 1a dee 3 Oe aus de cin e's rete ee geeensens 728,045 1676 110,603.00 
NE ssn UN ake ee caa eae hasee Tene aiateane 6,376,699 52,062 $9,391,412.33 | 








' from licenses to fish only. 
tNo resident licehse required. 
tSeasonal figures for the year 1929. 


fncludes combined hunting and fishing licenses, 


and | 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University ! 


ickenden, Helen Slack. A Quebec bou- D. (University of Iowa. Studies in phar- 
‘Number of Hunting 


Last Season Shows Slight Decrease 








Alaska in the 1928-29 season, there was | 
a slight decredse in the number of li-| 


hunters paid $7,130,102 for their ens 


dren, by .. ., Frances M. Pope, Helen L 
McLaughlin, Ruth Burlingame, Alma 
Blake. 113 p., illus. Oakland, Calif., 
The Oakland Board of education, 1930. 
30-18587 

Langdon-Davies, John. Man and his uni- 
verse. 341 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 

Laughlin, Sceva Bright. 
tics during the civil war. 
Or., S. B. Laughlin, 1930. 

Mangam, Elliott W. Indian handicraft. 
(Boy scouts’ of America service library. 
Series B, no. 3108.). 48 p., illus. N.. Y. 
Boys scouts of America, © 930, 

Manlove, William Roberts. 
and oddments, by . 
author, cover design by A. C. Webb. 
p., illus. 
ing co., 1930. 30-18588 

Middleton, Richard Barham. Richard Mid- 
dleton’s legters to Henry Savage, ed- 
ited with ah introduction and comments 
by the recipient. 200 p. Lendon, The 
Mandrake press, 1929. 30-18654 

Morley, Christopher Darlington. Apologia 
pro sua preoccupatione, 36 p. N ” 
The foundry press: R. C; Rimington, 


Missouri _poli- 





1930. 30-18645 
Penman, Mrs. Satella Jaques. The west 
rim. 139 p., illus. San Diego, Cwlif., 


Printed by Frye & Smith, 1929. 30-18580 
| Safford, Mrs. Irene Clark. A word to the 
wise; essays. 207 p. Boston, H. Vinal, 
Itd., 1930. 30-18583 
Sawyer, Willoughby Lord. Some facts con- 
cerning our local history. 62 p., illus. 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., Swigert press, 


of Joannes Secundus; a 
together with an introduetory essa 
the Latin poetry of the renaissanc 
F. A. Wright. 253 p. N. Y., E. P. 
ton & co., 1930. | * 30-18582 

Sherwood, Robert Edmund. Hold every- 
thing! 29-p. illus.’ N. Y., Sherwdod’s, 


1929. 30-18586 
Shields, Joseph Dunbar. Natchez; its early 
history, by .. .; edited by his grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Dunbar Murray. 274 
p. Louisville, Ky., J. P. Motton & co., 
1930. \  30-18638 
Sinclair, Robert Daniel. . . . / A compara- 
tive study of those who report the ex- 
perience of the Divine Presence and those 





who do not, by Robert Daniel Sinclair, Ph. 


Licenses Issued 


|while in the following yehr 5,989,795 
licenses were issued to bring a revenue 
of $8,187,223. There were 6,462,555 li- 
censes issued in 1927-28, with fees total- 
ing $9,338,173, according to the state- 


-ithey are mere holding c 


30-18599 | satisfactory 


116 p. Salem, | said, 
30-18637 | have veered from one extreme to 


30-18640 | preme Cour 
Kunjur tales} criticize the 
. .; illustrations by | sions rendered 


; 77| Webb declated, 
Nashville, Tenn., Gray print-| by reason of th 


1930. | fore us, 

30-18639 | tion tha ’ 
Secundus, Joannes Nicolai, The love poems | and having been paid, 
vised Latin | fund should be dented,’h n 
text and an English vefse translation, |s9 advised, the corporations in question 
y on| may then take the matter into court and 
e, by | obtain a judicial determination of their 


Must-Pay Franchise Tax 
Based on Net Income 
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State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 3 
Family estate corporations should be 4 
held liable for the corporate franchise a 
tax based on net income, at least until 
the courts.hold otherwise, the Attorney 
General of California, U. S. Webb, has 
advised the Franchise Tax Contaqlaal 
i ntend that. s 
The corporations co - ne cles cone 
ing rents and disbursing the same. to 
members of the family, they are not ‘do- 
ing business” and are not liable to tax, 
the opinion explained. 
“Now in the case of meer a 
i corporation i - 
efor the comand of holding title to 
real estate, paying the taxes thereo’ 
collecting rents = — ane a tae 
ppl ys apr ond investing the 


tion of the property a esti 
proceeds, and eventually gf distributing 


the income from time to time among the 
members ofthe family who cons itute 
the stockholders,” the opinion explained. 
“Such being the case, can it be said t 

such a corporation is not exercising its 
franchise and doing the very thing for _ 
which it was incorporated,” Attorney 
General Webb asked, reviewing the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the subject. 


Lower Court Rulings Vary 


It Id be useless to attempt to seek 
fact authority in the decisions 
of the lower Federal courts,” the opinion 
“for the reason that those courts 


in an effort to bring their decisions into 
harmony with the decisions of | the Su- 
t.” “I do not mean here to 
Supreme Court or the deci- 
by it,” Attorney General 
“but only to show that 
e fineness of the line of 
drawn by that court be-— 
‘doing business’ 


t 


demarcation - 
tween corporations 
‘not Solan baainens,’ the lower Federal 
courts have been faced with uncertainty 
as to the. law and their decisions have 
reflected this uncertainty.” 

“Until otherwise determined by_ the 
court, it apears to me that we should at 
least put’ the burden upon the corpora- 
tions of showing to our satisfaction that 
they are clearly exempt from the pay-. 
ment of the tax,” Attorney General Webb 
asserted. “Where the matter is doubt-) 
ful, as it is in the two cases you have 
submitted, and all the facts are not be- 
I think we should take the posi- 
hat the tax was propasiy levied, 

the claims for re- 
“he contiued. “If 


status.” 
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Government Books 
and Publications 








ment, which follows in full text? , 

New York State, with 677,137 licenses 
and $703,047 in money returns, and Penn- 
sylvania, with 517,793 licenses and a rev- 
enue of $998,834, head the 1928-29 list. 
Only 17-States licensed more than 1,000 
nonresidents or aliens, New York leading 
with 5,409, Maine second with 3,864, and 
Massachusetts third with 3,462. 

The Bureau has tabulated the record 
|for the season 1928-29 complete, except 
for Mississippi, for which the figures 
are not available, of hunters’ licenses 
jissued by States (resident, A; nonresi- 
|dent or ~alien, B) with total money 

| 





returns: 








Includes wmounts received from combined hunting’ and fishing licenses, but not 


~~ 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Ine Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be roe ' # 

rvey of Prince Georges unty, 

Oot Oy aa 30, Series 1925. Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Maryland Geological 
Survey and the Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Price, * cents. 


















World Wheat Outlook, 1930, and Facts 
Tr Shat Farmers Should Consider—Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 95. United States 
Department of Agriculture. Apply at 
Department. Agr. 30-989 4 
Summary of State and Territorial Plant 
Quarantines Affecting Interstate Ship- 
ments—Miscellaneous Publication No, 80. 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 20 cents. — Agr. 30-988 
Fighting the Corn Borer With Machinery 
in the Two-Generation Area—Circular 
No. 132. {United States Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 30-987 
Treaty Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Phe Netherlands rbitration— 
Treaty Series, No. a8, you — De- 
. Price, 5 ¢ . 
partment of State Z 0-688 
rt of Robert W. Bonynge, Agent 0’ 
epert @ States Before the Tripartite | 
Claims Commission (United States, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary). Price, 15 cents. 
e Foraminiferal F: 
Recent ant, veo ’ 
29, from the Proceedings 0 e Un 
States National Museum, Vol. 77, Art. 6: ~ 
Free at Museum. . 
Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 
55, Training Management, Medical . De- 
partment, ar _ Department. Price) 10 


cents. 
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You Wonder 
What Labor Is Doing 


And now there is a way to find “out, 
Those who read The American Labor 
Banner know what labor is doing, as 
those who read The United States 
know what government is doing. 
pr vately owned, not operated for profi 
it can offer readers a umique stream 
information. . 

Matthew Woll is president; Chester 
Wright, veteran writer and labor ¢ 
is editor. Subscription, $2.50 per 


‘Phe American Labor 


508 Carpenters’ Bldg. 
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Power Company 
* Fights Reduction 
In Georgia Rates 


zt +. 


fee 


-. posal to Order 50 Per Cent 


Cut in Cost of Electricity 


State of Georgia: 
: Atlanta, Sept. 3. 
A hearing before the Georgia Public 
srvice Commission on a rule nisi pro- 
posi to reduce electric power rates 
throughout the State by 50 per cent has 
been blocked by a restraining order is- 
sued by Judge E. D. Thomas, of the 
Fulton Superior Court, on a petition filed 
bv the Georgia Power Company, against 
which the rule nisi was directed. ~- 
~ Hearing on the rule was scheduled for 
Sept. 2, but the injunction proceeding 
has been «et for Sep 1 
result of ~.hich the rection of the/ Public 
Service Commission is held in abeyance. 
In its petition fur injunction to pre- 
vent the Public Service Commission from 
reducing “electric rates 50 per cent 
throughout the territory served by the 
Georgia Power Company, that corpora- 


tion alleges that’ such action would| 


amount.to confiscation of its properties 
by cutting the income to such a point 
that a fair return could not be. realized 
" on the investment. 

Furnishing service at the maximum 
rates, the petition declares, the company 
realizes less than 5 per cent on its in- 
vestment,. whereas, if it suffered the 
“penalty” threatened in the order of the 
Commission, the net earnings would be 
reduced to yield less than seven-tenths 
of 1@per cent on the investment. 


Constitutional Question 


A constitutional question is raised in 
the petition by the allegation that the 


“threatened action of the said Georgia) 


Public Service Commission is in contra- 


vention to and violative’ of the consti-) 


tution of the State of Georgia, Code Sec- 
tion 6365, and the eighth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
Georgia Code Section 6691, in that it 
seeks to impose upon the petitioner an 
excessive fine, cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment.” . 

The petitioner also avers that the “de- 
termination of the existence of unlaw- 
ful discrimination is a judicial question, 
and a matter to be decided by the courts, 


and that the Georgia Public Service Com- ; 


mission has no jurisdiction or authority 
to determine such questior?.” 
Municipal Competition 
. The Commission’s rule nisi was issued 
on Aug. 23, and according to James A. 
Perry, Chairman of the Commission, 
grew out of’a situation in Crisp County 
and the City of Cordele, where a publiciy 
owned hydro-electric plant and distri- 
bution system began operation Aug. 
Rates established by the municipal plant 
were from. 10 to 15 per cent lower than 
those charged by the Georgia Power 
Company in that territory, and on Aug. 
20 the power company announced a 50 
per cent reduction in the energy charge, 
retaining the monthly service charge of 
$1.11 and $2.22 without change. 
This reduction placed the power com- 


*pany’s rates about 35 per cent below those | 


of the municipal plant, according to the 
- Commission chairman, and the rule nisi 
was issued as soon as official notice of 
the rate had been received. 

Authority Defined 

Preston S. Arkwright, president of the 
power company, has issued a statement 
declaring that the Georgia laws give the 
Public Service Commission authority to 
fix maximum rates only, and that reduc- 
tion of the rate in Cordele and Crisp 
County does not constitute unfair dis- 
crimination, within the meaning of the 
statute, since the company is endeavor- 
ing to “protect its properties from con- 
fiscation by unfair competition.” 

Chairman Perry, commenting on the 
injunction proceedings, declared in a for- 
mal statement: 

“The Commission will, of course, re- 
sist this interference in a due perform- 
ance of its duty. I shall recommend the 
employment of special counsel, as I feel 
that this case involves all State authority 
in matters of utility rate and service reg- 
ulation—a tendency fast growing to put 
all authority over such purely State mat- 
ters at. Washington. 

“J think I may say with propriety, as 
a citizen of the State and a student of 
Government, that I am not in sympathy 
with the growing practice of govern- 
ment by injunction.” 


Commission Denies Control 
Of City Buses in Missouri 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Sept. 3. 


The Public Service Commission has re- 
fused to recede from its ruling that it 
has no jurisdiction over the operation of 
motor buses in the City of St. Louis, mo- 
tions for a rehearing in a case filed 
by the St. Louis Public Service Com- 
pany having been denied. 

The Commission previously had dis- 


missed the gompany’s application for a} 


State nermit for a proposed bus line in 
St. Louis, holding that the Commission 
had no jurisdiction over buses forming 
part of a transportation system in a city 
and adjacent territory where the major 
part of the system is within the city. 


Positions for Engineers 
Available at Boulder Dam 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

signs, and details of major structures 
on large irrigation projects: 

~A man is needed to be in charge of 
and direct the work of other engineers 
.jn the design of important structural 
and mechanical features in connection 
with the preparation of designs and 
specifications for Boulder Dam. This 
position of senior mechanical engineer 
pays $4,600.to $5,200. A senior elec- 
trical engineer, to be in charge of the 
preparation of designs, ‘estimates and 
specifications for the Boulder 
power plant, including layout and in- 
stallation and design of hydraulic tur- 
bines, governors and cranes, has an op- 

rtunity with the Bureau. The position 
s worth $4,600 \to $5.20) annually. ° 

The Bureau has a place open for a 
mechanical engineer at $3,800 to $4,600 
yearly. His duties would be the prepa- 
ration af special and standard designs 
for important machinery required -in 
irrigation work, such as. gates, hoisting 
machines, structural. steel and me- 
chanical appliances for spillways, 
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Growth Is Forecast in Capacity 


| 


| 


Under’ Way Far 


By G. R. 
Associate Economic Analyst, Bureau 
That the total capacity \of cracking 


forecast by the amount of construction 


.|wotk under way at the first of the year. 


The total capacity of the units being 
built at that time amounted to 149,000 
barrels, as compared with 22,000 and 
134,450 barrels on Jan. 1, 1928 and 1929, 
respectively. 

The production of gasoline by means 
‘of. the cracking” process during 1929 
‘amounted to 143;759,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with 122,554,000 barrels in 1928, 
}a gain of 17 per cent.: The price of gaso- 
fine is the chief factor governing the! 
|use of cracking equipment. 


if Gasoline Cracking 


Bureau of Mines Analyst Says Volume of Construction 


Exceeds That of 


i \ 


Previous Year 


— 

Hopkins 

of Mines, Department, of Commerce 

at present. Until the last five years a 


equipment for gasoline production will/1,000-barrel unit was considered large, 
show a material growth during 1930 is|but today 10,000 barrel units are. quite 


| 


common. 

An interesting and important develop- 
ment that has occurred in cracking prac- 
tice in recent years concerns whe increase 
in “on-stream” time—in other words, 
the decrease in time that the units are 
shut down for repairs and for removal 
o* coke and sediment. Thus the modern 
units often run several months contin- 
uously ‘before a shut down becomes nec- 
essary. This has tended to increase the 
total capacity of cracking plants so that 
ti? gain in potential ability to produce 
gasoline over the past five years excéeds 
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* ‘Farm Rates” 
Radio Is Found | 
“To Be Essential | Said to Be L 
In Police Work 
Use Is i) Flee meahib ta 


Larger Cities for. Motor! 
Patrolmen, Says Federal! 


Ohio has the lowest fire insurance 

ase ‘tates on farm property of any State in 
Commissioner, ithe Union, the State Superintendent of 
, —_—— _ | Insurance, C. S. Yéunger, announced 


“i ‘ i ti ith the submis- 
Radio for police has passed the eX: on oF a eee tae " 


; perimental stage and is now recognized 
as a necessary adjunct to any well- 
equipped police department, it was stated 
orally by Commissioner Harold A. La- 
fount of the Federal Radio Commission 
Sept. 3. 

Discussing the subject further, Mr. La-| 
fount said: 

“Practically all of the larger cities 
have installed radio systems, for their} 
posice forces and in, all instan¢es it has | 
een found that such a system is in- 


sion of his annual report to Governor 
Myers Y. Cooper. ~~ 7 

Twe report, which includes a special 
report of the insurance division’s inves- 
@ation of fire insuranee rates in Ohio, 
makes a detailed comparison of :Ohio 
farm property rates with the average 
rates of the five adjoining States and, 
in addition, Illinois ,and Iowa. 

“This comparison shows that Ohio not 
only Kgs a lower rate than the average 
rate, but shows the lowest rates of the 
seven States on farm property,. Super- 


State of Ohio: 


#. 6, pending the; 


| The improvement in gasoline prices in 


dispensable and is the best method police 
h 


|the last half of 1928 stimulated crack- | 
|ing; likewise the decline in prices in the 
early part of 1929 had a depressing ef- 
jfect. Cracking activity increased stead- 
ily during the last half of 1929, and dur- 
ing December, 1929, the proportion of 
cracked gasoline to the total output 
reached a new high level of 36.7 per cent. 
The greatest concentration of craking | 
;equipment on Jan. 1, 1930,. was in the | 
/Yexas Gulf Coast.. This aréa with but | 
116 refineries has a total cracking ¢a-| 
‘pacity, completed and in process of con- | 
|stuction, of 359,800 barrels. This was | 
|equivalent to 21 per cent of the total 
for the country and nearly double the 
cracking capacity of California, the next 
most important area. 

_ Practically all of the States showed | 
a gain in cracking capacity\in the 1930 
census, but there were a few like New 
|Jersey that showed a decline. The total 
‘cracking capacity in New Jersey fell from 
| 101,100, on Jan. 1, 1929, to, 90,400 bar- 
rels on Jan. 1, 1930. This resulted prin- | 
cipally from the dismantling of a num- 
bero of Burtim units during 1929. 
| The Texas district was the leader from | 
the standpoint of quantity of gasoline. 
made by cracking in 1929, but the East | 
Coast district led in percentage; that is, | 
in the proportion of cracked gasoline to | 
total output. The use of the cracking | 
| process in California is_ growing stead- | 
jily and; during 1929, 13 per cent of | 
the total gasoline output of that State | 
| was produced by cracking as compared | 
; with 11 per cent in 1928. 





ly 





| Tendency Is Noted 
| Toward Modified Processes | 


Thirty-eight different types of crack- | 


| with 36 a year ago. Of the 38 types on| 
Jan. 1, 1930, 24 were used by one re- ; 
fining company only, and but few of the} 
‘remaining 14 were being actually | 
| licensed. 
| There appears to be a tendency toward | 
|the development of “modified” cracking | 
processes and the appearance in the sur- | 
vey of Jan. 1, 1930,/of such types-as' 
!“continuous high’ pggssure,” “pipe still” 
|and “pressure coke” may be the result | 
of such a trend. 

There is also a trend toward the de- 
velopment of combined cracking and 
skimming stills, and the absence from} 





' 


| ing processes are now listed as compared | Athens. 


ithe very appreciable figure of 105 per| 


cent. given above. 


According to reports received there | 


were 2,002 cracking units completed or 
being built as of Jan. 1, 1930, with a total 
daily charging capacity of 1,708,940 bar- 
rels. Compared with a year ago this in- 
dicdtes a decrease of 9 per cent in the 


{number of units, but an increase of 16 


per cent in total capacity. 


Of the total capacity of 1,708,940 bar- 
rels for the completed plants and those 


under construction, 1,419,200 barrels, or) 


83 per cent, represent the capacity of 
the operating plants. This compares with 
a total operating capacity of 1,194,501 
barrels on Jan. 1,.1929, which comprised 


|81 .per cent of the total on that date. 


There is a tendency to dismantle: crack- 
ing equipment as soon as it becomes ob- 
solete; in’ other words, the operators 
scrap such equipment rather than retain 


|it as inoperative in the -hope that eco- 
|nomie conditions conducive of a profit 
| will return. 


Thus the total capacity: of 
shut-down plants has fallen from $253,- 
000 barrels on Jan. 1, 1928, to 139,840 


| barrels two years later. 


State Regulation 


i Psa 
* e es e 
Public Utilities 
Ohio. 

The Public Service Commission of Ohio 
ha&S announced: 

Safety Transit, Inc., authorized to op- 
erate an interstate bus line between Cov- 


ington, Ky., and Parkersburg, W. Va., via 
Cincinnati, Hillsboro, Chillicothe and 


_ Mid-Western -Motor Transit Co., author- 
izéd to operate an interstate bus line 
between the Pennsylvania-Ohio line and 
Cleveland via Akron, Canton and East Liv- 
erpool, 


Greyhound Lines, .Inc., applied for per- 
mission to abandon part. of its Cincinnati- 
Pittsburgh. route under a particular cer- 
tificeate because it duplicates the service 


under another certificate, and to extend the | 


reute from Cincinnati to Covington and 
fromh Columbus to Cleveland, thus giving 


| it one interstate line from’ Covington to 


Cleveland and another from Cincinnati to 
Pittsburgh. . 
Interstate Transit, Inc:,-eperating an in- 


terstate. bus line across Ohio from Coving- 


|this survey of certain units of recent |ton to Detroit,*asked the Commission to | 


ave of getting information from the 
|stations to the men as ‘they patrol the 
\eities in automobiles. 

“Under the old system when a’ call was 
sent to motor patrolmen to go to a cer- 
tain section, often those fafthest from 
the place received the information first 
and found it necessary to use sirens in 
hurrying to the scene, which often gave 
warning to the party sought. 

“With the use of radyp information 
from ¥ headquarters, motor patrolmen 
|close to the scene are informed arid 
merely haves to drive a block ‘or two. 
This method is mucin quicker and works 
to better advantage in every respect. 

“There is no doubt that the time is 
not far off when every police depart- 
ment will be equipped with a 
spread information by, radio. 


lice: departments are such that receiving 
| sets usually found, in the household .do 
| not pick up the messages sent out from 
| headquarters, and“ certain wave lengths 
| have been set aside for the departments, 





broadcasting stations is caused.” 

According to the testimony of Su- 
perintendent Maj. Henry G. Pratt, of 
the District- of . Columbia Metropolitan 
; Police, before the House ,Committee’ on 
Appropriations, records show ‘thap the 
success of the use of radio broadcasting 
as a deterrent to crime has been proved 
in other cities., . 2 

“During the year 1929,” he explained, 
“in Detroit, where radio is ‘used by the 
police, there was a total of, 22,598 més- 
sages sent out to nadio-equipped ears. 
Of that number 8,288 were a Bal emer- 
gencies, and as a result of these mes- 
sages 1,325 arrests were made by radio- 
equipped cars, very often the criminal 
having been apprehended at the scéne 
of his activities. .The. records of the 
Detroit Police Department show these 
arrests to have been made on an average 
\of less‘ than two minutes each. Corre- 
sponding success has also been noted in 
several of the other cities. where radio 
has been used bv police degartments.” 


Decisions on Radio 


pparatus to 
e 
“The wave lengths allotted to the po- 


so that no interference, with regular 


design is due largely to the fact that 
the refining companies preferred to con- 
|sider them under the heading of skim- | 
; ming equipment. 

The various processes*which crack in| 
the vapor phase, as contrasted with the 
{more common method of cfacking in the} 
|liquid phase, are said to be able to pro- 
jduce gasoline of relatively high anti- 
|knock properties. The demand of the 
motorist for gasoline of high anti-knock 
|qualities was as pronounced as ever in 
|1929. This would appear to be substan- 
|tiated by the fact that the total capacity 
jof the vapor phase_units reported on 
'Jan. 1, 1930, amounted to 30,650 barrels, 
as compared with 17,000 barrels the pre- 
vious year. 

The last 10 years have witnessed a} 
rapid increase in the importance of 
cracking as a means of producing gaso- 
line: “The first survey of cracking equip- 
ment made by this Bureau, as of June 
1, 1925, showed a total charging capacity | 
of 832,692 barrels as compared with 
1,708,940 barrels less than five years | 
|later, a gain of 105 per cent. Over this 
same period the increase in the capacity 
,of refineries to process crude gils has 
‘amounted to only about 33 per cent. In 
common with practically all industrial 
equipment, the average size of a crack- | 
|ing unit has increased steadily in recent 
| years, f 


Cracking Units Grow 
Fewer and Larger 


| There are fewer cracking units today 
, than there were five years ago, but the 
average size has grown from approxi- 
mately 300 barrels to about 850 barrels 





Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced’ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|made public on Sept, 3 decisions in un- 
| contested finance cases which are sum- 
| marized as follows: 

Report and order in Finance Docket Nos. 
| 8381; 8381, Sub, No. 1; 8381, Sub, No, 2; 
8381, Sub. No, 3; 8381, Sub. No. 4; ©8381, 
Sub. No. 5; 8381, Sub.. No. 6, and 8381, 
; Sub. No. 7, authorizing (1) the Cincinnati 
| Union Terminal Company to procure’ the 
| authentication and delivery of not exceeding 
$12,000,000 of, first-mortgage 4% per cent 
; gold bonds, series, A, and to issue not ¢x- 
| ceeding $15,000,000 of notes; said bonds 
|to be held in its treasury subject to the 
|Commission’s order ahd said snotes to’ be 
{sold ‘at not less than their face amount, 
| the proceeds of the notes to be used’ in 
|connection with constructing a passenger 
| station and other facilities; (2) the Bal- 
|timore & Ohio Railroad Company, the Ches- 
| apeake & Ohio Railway Company, the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way Company, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company; the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 
| the Norfolk & Western Railway Company, 
|}and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to 


' 
| 


|}assume, jointly and severally, obligation ' 


in 


and liability, as guarantors, in respect of 
not exceeding $12,000,000 of first-mortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds, series A, of the 


| Cincinnati Union Terminal Company; and 


(3) the New_York Central Railroad Com- } 


| pany to assume obligation and liability, as 
| lessee of the properties of the Cleveland, 
| Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
}Company, in respect of said bonds, 
approved, ‘ 
| Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
| No. “8407, i 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of control of the Orange County 
Telephone Company, by purch&se of capi- 
tal stock, approved, 


lift restrictions barring it from doing in- | Applications for broadeast and “wire- 


trastate business between Findlay and 


intendent Younger informed the Gov- 
ernor. 

Judge Younger said that although the 
report makes a comparison with only 
7 States,-the same result would have 
been revealed ‘had a comparison been 
made with each of the 47 other, States. 


Saving Estimated 
| By Rate Reduction 


| In the letter of transmittal it was 
| stated, that a reduction in rates made 
| July 27, 1929 during the course of th, 
investigation will result in a saving 0 
$2,000,000 annually to Ohio policyhold- 
ers. The letter accompanying the report 
follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I-have the honor to transmit 
herewith, as provided by law, the sixty- 
fourth annual réport of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of Ohio. The report 
consists of two volumes, one exhibiting 
the business of fire and_ miscellaneous 
companies, the other exhibiting the busi- 
ness of life, fraternal and miscellaneous 
companies, all for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1929. 

The report shows that at the end of 
the year 1929 there were transacting 
their appropriate business in Ohio 530 
fire companies, 141 life companies, 168 
miscellaneous companies and 106¢rater- 
nal societies, being 945 companies in all, 
with total assets of $22,223,417,851.38, 
and with net risks in force of $348,- 
| 624,758,506.00. 7 
| As.a part of the report of fire and 
miscellaneous companies I am _ submit- 
ting my report of the investigation of 
fire insurance rates in Ohio, which in- 
vestigation was inherited in part from 
the preceding administration in pursu- 
ance of the decision and report in case 
No. 20783 in the Supréme Court of Ohio. 
. Thé report of the investigation covers 
103.pages of printed matter, which in- 
eludes the report of Fackler & Breiby, 
consulting actuaries. It is believed this 
report will be of interest to Ohio policy- 
holders. It shows that while! the investi- 
gation of rates in Ohio was being con- 
;dueed a material reduction in rates was 








Applications 


Reached by Federal Commission ' 


J., granted license, 2,000 to 2,100>ke., 5 kw., 


| interstate 


| with electric power, will be able 


|eubie feet and 63 ce 
| gas 
}the first two ‘years, 


| same schedule of rates. 


authorizing the acquisition by | 


Toledo, 

Lake Shore Electric Railway Co. filed 
a protest against applications of Eastern 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., and Interstate High. 


| way Limited, Inc., for permission to do 


intrastate 
Cleveland. 

C. S. Stenson, of Fort Clinton, asked au- 
thority to extend his bus route between 
argent ae Tiffin to Fostoria, 

- S. Lykins, of Portsmogth, operatin 
as the P. & J: Bus Line, asked eae 
ity to extend his Portsmouth-Beaver line 
to Jackson. 

Northern Ohio Transportation Co.s of 
Youngs: ywn, Was permitted to extend its 
bus line from Salem to Youngstown. 

Youngstown & Suburban ransportation 
Co. was authorized to abandon its Youngs- 
town-Salem and Salem-East Liverpool lines. 

Eastern Ohio Transport Corp., of Bel- 
laire, asked permission to establish an 
t bus line between Bellaire and 
the West Virginia line, via Bridgeport, en 
route to Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ohio Valley Electric Railway Co. was 
authorized to abandon its service in Iron- 
ton, Coal Grove and Hanging Rock. 

Complaint has been filed by the City of 
East Cleveland against incréased rates 
charged by the Cleveland Interurban Rail- 


business between Toledo and 


; road between Hower Avenue and the Cleve- | 


land terminal. The fare is 15 cents cash 


;or 7 tickets for $1. 


Sale of the property of the Galloway 
Light & Power Co. to the Columbus Rail- 
way, Power & Light Co. for $70,000 
sought in a joint application. 
tion _‘ates that the Columbus 
which now supplies the Galloway 


is 
The peti- 
company, 
company 
1 to serve 
the latter’s patrons at a lower rate. 
_Columbus, Delaware & Marion Electric 
Co, was cited to appear before the Com- 
mission Sept. 15 to show cause why it 
should not be directed to furnish electric 
service to 17 prospective rural consum- 
ers without winning a connecting charge 
of $225. The pfospective customers com- 
plained to the Commission that the com- 
pany hed informed them of the charge 
which the Commission said is not included 
in the effective rate schedule, ‘ 
_The Commission has denied an applica- 
tion ‘of the Logan Gas Co. for a rehearing 
in its valuation for rate-making purposes 
The Commission recently fixed the valu- 
atioh at $11,688,010. The company’s prin- 
cipal protest is over the valuation fixed 
on its Class No. 1 Jeaseholds, which the 
Commission established as $850,000, but 
which the company claims is $1,873 407 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. asked authority ‘to 
file schedules for natural gas service in 
Jelloway, Knox County. The schedules 
provide a rate of $1 for the first 500 
i nts per ous 
‘Lapel Bh - per thousand, for 
wi i i 
the: first rate’ to $1.50'" oe’ toe 
The same company was 


Q authori fe 
tend: its: service to Ree wee 


dsburg under the 


———— eo 


M 


O 


nthly 


1930 
9,060,858 
913,584 
10,770,619 
1,841,998 
1,925,659 
3,495,787 
7,927,618 
2,843,001 
479,068 
1,927 
2,326,006 
1,962,782 
7,450.93 

13.6 


| Freight revenue .......... 
| Passenger revénne ........ 
| Total aper rev........0.0- 
| Maintenance of way....... 
| Maintenance of equipment. . 
| Transportation expenses... 
Tgtal expenses incl. other... 
Nét from railroad.... ; 
| Taxes 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 
Net after taxes, etc....... 
Net after rents.......+006 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio.....ccore 


less permits granted and set for hearing | subject to all rules and regulations re- 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 
July 7 


10,014,560 
13,363,428 


| : iaai garding visual broadcasting stations. 
py the: Federal ‘Radio: Commission, Mave | *"WwovaP, The Chicago Daily News, Inc., 


Chicago, Ill., granted license as follows: 
| 2,750 to 2,850 ke., 1 kw. 

| WQDT, Empire Air Transport Co., Syra- 
|cuse, N. Y., granted license, 278 ke., 10 w. 
| KGPC, City of St. Louis, Police Dept., 
granted license, 1,712 ke., 500 w. 

WPDI, Franklin County, Board of County 
|Commissioners, Columbus, Ohio, granted 
t license frequency, 2,416 ke., 200 w. 

Peo , Department of Public Safety, 
| Lansing, Mich., granted license, 1,662 kc., 
|1 kw. night, 5 kw. day. 

WIXA, Edward C.: Crossett, Wianno, 
| Mass., granted renewal of license, 8,650, 
12,850, 27,100 ke., 500 w. t 

WM4J, Police Dept., Buffalo, N. Y., granted 
| modification of construction permit extend- 
ing completion date to Nov. 1, 1930. 

WI1XP, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, South Dartmouth, Mass., granted 
modification of license to transmit in ama- 
teur bands, in addition to frequencies al- 
ready assigned. 

W10XL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Woodridge, N. J., granted authority to in- 
crease power to 400 w. for period Sept. 10 
to 24, provided no interference is caused 
with existing service on frequency, 2,392. 

WIR, RCA Communications, Ine.,, Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted authority to operate 


just been announced as follows: 

Applications, granted: 

KGFK, R. W. Lautzenheiser and O. R. 
Mitchell, Moorhead, Minn., granted consent 
to voluntary assignment of license to Red 
River Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

WMBECE, : Michigan: Broadcasting Co., De- 
troit, Mich., granted construction permit to 
maké*changes in equipment but application 
for increase- in power set for hearing: 

KGIQ, Radio Broadcasting Corporation, 
Twin Falls, Idtho, granted 
permit tg install new equipment with max- 
imum power of 500 w. with automatic fre- 





| quency control; increase day power to 500, 


w. and 250 w. night. 


KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hot Springs, Ark., granted special 


authority to change frequency to 970 kilo- | 


cycles, during World Series baseball games, 
in order that station may operate simul- 
taneously in order to serve the daylight 
{audience of Stations KTHS and KRLD, 
| Dallas, Tex., with which Station KTHS di- 
| vides time. 

| WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., granted econstruc- 
{tion permit to erect new auxiliary trans- 
mitter 500 w., location to be same as main 
| transmitter. 

| Libby, MeNeill & Libby, ‘Libbyville, 
Alaska, granted modification of 9 construc- 
tion permits extending completion dates to 
| Aug. 31, 1931, for stations in Alaska. 

KSE, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Torrence, Calif. (Los Anegeles County), 
granted license to cover construction per- 
}mit for additional transmitter, 500, 408 
| ke., 1 kw., unlimited time. KPH, same com- 
| pany, Bolinas, Calif., granted mogification 
| of license to change power of transmitters 
|}as follows: No. 1, 5 kw. instead of 6 kw.; 
No. 3 (auxiliary), 100 w. instead of 50 w. 

KGQ, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
Calif., granted construction permit for new 
| transmitter (1,500 w.) to be used for pub- 


| lie point-to-point to replace 1 kw. formerly ! 


| licensed for point-to-point but now used 
| for publie coastal service; extension of time 
| to Dee. 31, 1930, 
| mit “or new transmitter, 1,500 w., to replace 
|1 kw. as above. WPH, same company, Gar- 
|den City, -N. Y., granted modification of 
| construction permit extending completion 
date to Dec. 31, 1930. KTK,; same. company, 
Mussel Rock, Calif., granted modification 
}of license for additjonal frequencies. Call- 
jing: 1,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ‘ke.;, work- 

ing, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 

140, 11,200, 16,900, 22,160 ke., 1 kw.; A-1 

and A-2 emission. The Commission re- 

serves the right to change frequency at 
; any time without advance notice or hearing. 
| Police Dept., City of Vallejo, 


418 working, 5 kw. 


! W2XCD, DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, N. 


construction | 


Granted construction per-; 


Vi 


to-point service on coastal station for tem- 

porary period, Sept. 10 to 24, for com- 

municating with ships off Newport carry- 

ing news reporters covering International 

Yacht Cup Races and preliminary trials. 
Set for hearing: 


WNYC, Department of Plant and Struc- 
tures, New York City, asks for modifica- 
tion of ‘li-ense_to operate unlimited hours. 

WMAK, WMAK Broadcasting Systems, 
|Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., asks for modification 
of license to change frequency from 1,040 
|to 630 ke., and operate unilimited hours. 

WNBF, Hewitt-Wood Radio Co., Ine., 
Binghamton, N. Y., asks for construc- 
tion permit to install new equipment and 
increas@ daytime power from 100 to 250 w. 

Alfred J, Pete, Springfield, Mass., asks 
for construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion, 1,320 ke., 1 kw., anlimited time. 


station to operate on. frequency 1,220 ke., 
500 w., daytime only, 

J. W. Dalton, Lubbeck, Tex., asks 
; construction permit to erect new station 
jon 1,210 ke., 15 w., day and night hours. 

WRBT, Wilmington Radio Association, 
|Inc., Wilmington, N. C., asks for corstruc- 
| tion permit to move studio anc transmitter; 
jinstall new transmitter with maximum 
| power of 1 kw.; change frequency from 





w. 


Ozark Corporation of Carterville, Carter- 


operate on 1,500 kc., 100 w., duytime hours 
and one evening hour. 
WNJ, Radio Investment Co., Inc., New- 


Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate, Commerce Commission.) 


Months 
1929 1930 1929 
58,509,265 
6,433,678 
71,004,122 
11,121,906 
12,587,164 
25,243,034 
53,763,116 
17,241,006 
8,097,518 
18,763 
14,124,725 
11,284,482 
7,461.77 


45.7 


1,135,784 


2,503,238 
1,808,714 
3,849,991 
8,958,294 
4,405,134 
673,494 
3,669 
3,727,971 
3,154,864 
7,461.09 
67.0 


13,024,167 
13,890,335 
26,757,010 
58,798,392 

19,694,202 | 

3,520,433 | 
24,561 
16,149,208 
12,618,376 
7,461.09 

44.9 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


1930 
63,242,914| 8,458,175 
7,632,278 |#1,989,787 
78,492,594 | 11,675,084 
1,966,083 
2,201,581 
4,207,037 
9,093,869 
2,581,215 


7M 

1930 
55,529,108 
11,841,366 
75,876,118 
11,169,589 
16,007,978 
29,698,566 
61,406,632 
14,469,486 
5,375,000 
16,134 


onths 
1929 
62,387,972 
14,171,596 
87,653,795 
11,970,254 
16};807,17% 
32,833,804 
66,298,130 
21,355,663 
5,560,000 | 
10,265 
15,785,398 
14,381,950 
8,466.79 
95.6. 


July 
1929 

10,323,742 
2,310,218 
16,562,270 
2,038,350 
2,398,360 
4,753,703 
9,928,136 
5,634,134 
910,000 
1,903 
4,722,281 
4,459,020 
, 8,466.79 
63.8 


Station WIR now licensed for fixed point- | 


George F. Bissell, Lake Placid, N. Y.,! 
asks for construction permit to erect new | 


for | 


9,596,957 
1,663,308 
12,503,071 
2,308,007 
2,030,333 
3,963,201 
9,091,367 
3,411,704 
964,178 


2,446,897 
2/218,182 
9,325.01 


Avuraortzen Stirements ONLY 
LisHeD WiTHOoUT COMMENT 


Insurance 


Ohio. Farm Insurance Rates 


owest in Nation 


/ 


Columbus, Sept. 3. 


made on July 27, 1929, and during the 
course of our investigation. These re- 
ductions in/rates vary with the character 
of the construction of the buildings in- 
volved, the better grade of construction 
receiving a greater reduction of premium, 
and the more poorly protected property a 
less reduction, or none at all. 


Estimate Based 
On Premiums Collected 


It is conservatively estimated that the 
savings made to Ohio policyholders un- 
' der these rate reductions wil] amount an- 
nually to approximately $2,000,000 in 
|premiums. This estimate is based upon 
the total premiums collected of approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 annual fire premiums 
in Ohio on all kinds and classes of prop- 
erty. 

In the report a detailed comparison is 
made of Ohio farm property rates with 
the average rates of the States which 
join Ohio, including Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Michigan, ‘and in ad- 
dition IHinois and Iowa. This compari- 
son shows that Ohio not only has a lower 


rate than the average rate, but shows the | 


lowest_rate of any of the seven States on 
farm property. 


It may be of interest also to note} 


that while the Emergency Board appro- 
priated to the former Superintendent of 
Insurance for the payors of the investi- 
gation the sum of $3,000, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio appropriated for 
fire rate investigation the sum of $10,- 
000, making a total of $13,000, available 
for this purpose, the undersigned Super- 
intendent of Insurance, after paying the 
actuarial firm of Fackler & Breiby for 
their services, and the other necessary 
expenses, has returned, tq the general 
revenue fund of the State of Ohio the 
sum of $9,928.84. 

It is believed that while further ex- 
penditure of time and money might 
easily, and perhaps reasonably be made 
in this investigation, yet, for all practi- 
cal purposes, with the showing exhibited 
in the report, the further expenditure of 
time and money would not be of material 
advantage to the citizens of Ohio. 


Insurance Firms Given 
Permits in Two States 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Sept. 3. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Lloyd Dort, has admitted the Commerce 
Casualty Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., a stock casualty company, and 
the American Union Insurance Co., of 
New York City, a stock fire insurance 

company, to do business in Nebraska. 

a 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Sept. 3, 
The Deputy State’ Insurance Commis- 
sioner, W. E. White, announced Aug. 30 
that the Homeland Insurance Co. of 
America, New York City, and the Paul 
Révere Life Insurance Co., Worcester, 
Mass., have been authorized to do busi- 

ness in West Virginia. 


Insurance Companies 
Deny Unfair Tactic 





Louisiana Commission. Treated 
Respectfilly, They State 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Sept. 3. 
| H. A. Steckler, John X. Wegmann and 
|C.'F. Wyckoff, speaking as representa- 
jtives- of fire 4nsurance companies, have 
jissued a statement denying that the com- 
|panies have “arrogantly or impudently” 
|addressed the Louisiana Insurance Com- 
mission on insurance matters. The 
statement was in answer to one issued 
|recently by:a.member of the Commis- 
sion, Fernand Mouton, in announcing the 
|reorganization of the Commission with 
\R. M. Walmsley as chairman. (V U. S. 
Daily, 1950.) 

Mr. Mouton had declared that “there 
will be no more bulldozing tactics by 
| the companies in their relations with us.” 

In their statement the company rep- 
resentatives. said: : 

“Our presentation to your hqnorable 
body of facts and data in relation to 
references submitted by the Louisiana 
Rating and Fire Prevention Bureau con- 
cerning changes in rules or amendments 
to schedules affecting rates, has ‘always 
been in a dignified and respectful man- 
;ner, and we have always been courteous 
and considerate in discussing with you 
matters relative to the operation of in- 
surance vémpanies in this State. We 
are pleased to say that the attitude as- 
sumed by members of the Commission 
has likewise been gracious. 

“At no time did we use Mulldozing 
tactics with your honorable body. 

“Our relations with the Insurance 
Commission have ,always been harmoni- 
ous and pleasant, a condition we hope 
‘will continue.” 


\ 
a 





\ 


lark, N. J., asks for construction permit 
; to install new equipment and increase 
power from 250 to 500 w,. 

Morton White and Howard White, Met- 
|ropolitan Broadcasting Co., Paterson, N. 
|J., asks for construction permit to erect 


r Calif.,'1,370 to 1,320. and increase power from/|new station and to use ‘portable to test 
00 cubic feet during | granted construction permit, 2,140 ke., 7.5 w.|100 w. to 1 k 
| WAG, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
after two years, | Inc., near..Rockland, Me., granted license | ville, Mo., asks for construction permit to 
for coastal station 143, 600, calling, 121, 


for location. 





590 ke, 50 w., unlimited. 
time. 3 
| WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., asks for construction per- 
| mit to change equipment agd increase power 


‘from 250 to 500 w, 


° 


Chicago, Bu 
July 
1930 


inaien & Qu 


1929 30 
10,591,312 62,022,301 
2'009,122 - 9,218,906. 
14,132'040 80,150,061 
2'658,819 11,663,938 
2,457,146 12,344,886 
27,564°228 


4,323,460 
10,259,824 67,114,189 
3,872,216 23,035,872 
994,089 6,496,782 
2,588 20,161 
16,518,929 


2,875,539 
2,633,575 14,881,405 
9,338.51 


9,374.67 
72.6 71.8 


incy R, R. 
7 Months 
, 1929 
69,962,310 
10,794,889 
90,359,042 
18,243,833 
14,347,189 
29,787,088 
62,680,929 
27,678,113 
7,483,050 
13,629 
20,181,484 
18,667,923 
- 9,374.62 
69,4. 


1,129 


92.7 


Reduction in Costs Made Last Year Will Save $2,000,000 | 


To Policy Holders, State Superintendent Say 
In‘ Report to Governor 


Are Presentep Herein, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States Daily 


Insurance Group 
Will Report on- 
Commission Costs 


National Convention Also to 
Hold Public Hearings on 
‘Merit Rating Plan of In- 
suring Automobiles’ 


State of Connecticut; 

: Hartford, Sept. 3. 

| During the session of the 61st Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in Hartford Sept. 8-9, public 
hearings are planned on the subjects of 
“Merit Rating Plan of -Insuring Auto- 
mobiles” and “Commission Costs of In- 
surance,” it has just been announced by 
the committee in charge of arrange- 
; ments. 

These two subjects will be reported 
on by committees appointed at. the last 
;convention of the commissioners in To- 
ronto, in addition to a report of the 
committee on uniform. law on_invest- 
ments, it was stated. The public hear- 
ings will probably be held the first day‘ 
of the convention, with the committee 
reports being received on Sept. 9. 

The program of the convention, as an- 
nounced by the arrangements committee, 
follows in full text: 

The registration list through Aug. 22 
contained the names of nearly 200 dele- 
gates apd guests who plan to be present 
for thesessions of the convention, with 





received daily expected to boost this num- 
ber considerably. The first session of 
the convention will be called to order 
at 10 o’clock Monday. Following a call 
of States, committees and the receiving 
iof communications and reports, R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, superintendent of insurance 
in Ontario, will. make an address on 
“Laws Requiring Evidence of Financial 
Responsibility of Persons Licensed , to 
Own and, Operate Motor Vehicles.” The 
discussion of this address ‘will be read’ 
by Charles D. Livingston, commissioner 
of insurance in Michigan. ‘Following an 
automobile tour of the city, a short cele- 
bration of the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the Connécticut Insurance Department 
will be held. 


Senator Hebert May Speak 


A banquet will be held en Monday 
evening. It is probable that the speak- 
ers will include Senator Hebert of Rhode 
'Island; Lieutenant-Governor Rogers, of 
Connecticut, in addition to others. / 

. |The address at the second day’s ses-, 
sion will be made by A. Tarver, 
chairman of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners in Texas, whose topic 
will\ be “Taxation.” Following the ‘ad- 
dress there will-be a round-table discus- 
sion. Reports of the committees on uni- 
form laws and investment, merit rating 
plan of insuring automobiles, and the in- 
vestigation of commission costs of in- 
surance will then be presented by the 
chairmen, who are Dan C. Boney, Insur- 


f 


requests for registrations that ard being . 


~ 


ance Commissioner of, North Carolina; ~ 


C. S. Younger, Superintendent of :Insur- 
ance in Ohio, and Charles D.. Livingston, 
Commissioner of Insurance in Michigan. 
The closing business will —, 
appointment of committees and 
tion of officers. 

In the afternoon of the second day of 
the convention delegates and guests are 
invited to. attend the two sessions for 
agents arranged by the sixth annual 
| Connecticut Insurance Day Conference. 
There also will be held during the after- 
noon an aviation program at Brainard 
Field \in Hartford, and in addition to 
trips by airplane there will be a blimp 
| available for carrying passengers over 
the city. 
quet of the Connecticut Insurance Day 
Conference will be open to persons at- 
tending the convention. 

As many of the delegates and guests 
of ‘the convention of commissioners are 
expected to arrive on Sunday, an auto- 
mobile trip to New Haven has been 
planned for that afternoon. The tour 
will include the Yale Bowl, the Harkness 
Memorial and the Sterling Library. 

New England Tour Planned 

The tour of New England will start 
from Hartford Wednesday morning at 8 
o’clock, with the first part of the trip 
; going through the Berkshires in Massa- 
chusetts and the Green Mountains in 
Vermont. Luncheon will be served at 
the Long Trail. Lodge on Sherbugne 
Mountain in Vermont, and for dinner the 
| party will stop at Montpelier, Vt. 

On Thursday the party will cross the 
Connecticut River into New Hampshire 
omits way through the White Mountains 
to Bretton Woods. The luncheon stop 
will be the Mount Washington Hotel at 
Bretton Woods, after which the trip will 
continue through the heart of the White 
Mountains, past the Presidential Range, 
|through Crawford \Notch and. into the 
|lake region of Maine to Poland Spring 
for the stop that night. The program 
arranged by the, committee at Poland 
Spring includes the annual celebration by 
| the “Pamunkey Indians.” 
| From Poland Spring the trip on /Fri- 
day will continue through Portland and 
along the beaches of lower Maine, with 
the stop‘at noon for lunch being mad 
‘at the Hotel Rockingham at Portanoutkt 
iN. H.{ During the, afternoon the tour 
will proceed through the shore resorts 
of New Hampshire and into Massachuy 
setts. The tour will continue through 
Gloucester, Salem, &nd Marblehead. 

The Saturday tour will pass through 
Lexington, Concord, and thence to Provi- 
dence where the tour will be brought 
to a close with a luncheon. Senator 
Hebert is president of the general coms 
mittee in charge of the Providence ar- 
rangements, while E. G. Pieper, of Provi- 
dence, is treasurer and chairman of the 
entertainment, committee, and Clinton C, 
White and Jean M. Legris, in charge of 
transportation. 


e elec- 








‘California Report Made .~ 
On Insurance Business 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 3. 


The monthly report of the State Divi- 
sion of Insurance of the Department. of 
Investment to the Governor’s Council 
meeting Aug. 28, 1929, discloses that 
53,957 agents’ licenses and 821 brokers’ 
licenses were issued during the period 
from July 15 to Aug. 15. i 

It was also revealed that stock per- 
mits have been deposited, in connection 
with the organization of three insurance 
companies, the: San Francisco Life In- 
surance Co., which is to transact. life 
insurance on the legal reserve. plan an 
wo title companies, the American Tit 

surance Co..and the Republic Title 1 
surance Co, , - 


‘ 


of the “ 


On Tuesday evening the ban- . 
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a For Building of 


- 


mf 
Award of Contract for Con- 
struction of Ship Expected 

In Few Days, Says Navy 
Department 


~ 





Three shipbuilding corporations offered 
bids for‘ the construction of Aircraft 
Carrier No. 4, it was announced Sept. 
8 at the Navy Department upon the 
‘opening of the bids before the Secretary 
eof the Navy and other naval officials. 
The award of the contract forthe con- 
struction of the hull and machinery of 
~ the $19,000,000 carrier, which is, the first 
vessel ever constructed by the Navy as 
a carrier, is expected by the Secretary 
of the Navy within the next few days, 
according to a statement made public 
by the Department. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: ‘ 
Bids for constructing Aircraft Car- 
rier No. 4 were opened at noon today 
(Sept. 3) \in*the presence of Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams, 
and chiefs of Bureaus of the Navy De- 
partment. Award of contract 
pegted by the Secretary of the Navy 
within the next few days. 
The bids received for construction of 
hull and machinery were as follows: 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
for construction at their Fore River 
Plant at Quincy, Mass., with a construc- 
tion period of 39 months, $16,760,000. 
New York Shipbuilding Company o 


. 


of 42 months, $16,334,000. 


Dock Company, Newport News, Va., with 
construction period of 40 months, $15,- 
560.000, 

The opening of the carrier’s bids was 
attended by a large audience of naval 
officials and shipbuilding company repre- 
sentatives. The event marked the first 
time in American naval history that pro- 
4 posals have been opened for an aircraft 
,carrier. The present aircraft carriers 

afloat originally were designed as other 

than carriers; they include the “‘Sara- 
toga” and the “Lexington,” designed 
originally as battle cruisers, and the 

““Langley,” formerly a collier. Aircraft 

Carrier No. 4 has been designed from 

the keel up for aircraft work in the fleet. 

The new cruiser, which will have a 
designed displacement of 13,800 tons, 
was authorized by act of Congress Feb. 

T3, 1929. Its limit of cost, including 

armor and armament, was set at $19,- 

000,000. Appropriations totalling $4,- 

050,000 have been made by Congress for 

starting construction. 
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Chicago Terminal Company 
Authorized to Issue Notes 


The Chicago Warehouse & Terminal 
Company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commercé Commiission to is- 
sue not exceeding $150,000 of prdmissory 
notes, to be delivered to the Chicago & 
North Western Railway in evidence of 
advances made by the railroad to the 
terminal company, it was announced 
Sept. 3 by report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8425. 
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Merchant Fleet Corporation 
Has Temporary President 


At the regular meeting of the Ship- 
ping Board today (Sept. 3), J. Caldwell 
Jenkins, vice president, Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, was authorized to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of ‘the of- 
fice of president of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. pending the selection of a 
successor to Presidént Gordon, deceased. 


(Issued by U. S. Shipping Board.) 





Department Issues 







Publication Set Forth 


The Official Postal Guide for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930,-has just been 
released by the Post Office Department, 
according to information made available 
Sept. 3 at the Department. 

Facts concerning the new Postal 
Guide, made public at the Department, 
follow: ‘ 

The new Guide is Volume 10, Number 
1, of the fourth series issued, and has 
1,294 pages. It is printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing-Office, and may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments at. this office. 

It contains official infotmation con- 
cerning organization of the Department; 
instructions as to correspondence With 
the Department; rulings and informa& 
tion on postal subjects; State list of post 
“offices; county list of post offices; post 
offices of first, second, and third classes; 
post offices discontinued during the last 
three years; latest changes in post of- 
fices; and miscellaneous lists. 

A Under “rulings and information on 
postal subjects,” the Guide explains all 
regulations 
matter, undeliverable -mail matter, dif- 
ferent classes of delivery ‘service, post- 
age stamps and other stamped paper, 
- war-savings certificates, postal funds, 
post office employes, post office general 
supplies, different types of transporta- 
tion of mail, various rules of service, the 
postal savings system, the péstal money- 

order system, the registry system, C..O. 

PD. service, and international postal serv- 

ice in all its phases. | 

omestic and foreign postage rates on 
all classes of letters, parcels. and pack- 
ages aré described in detail. 

Lists of the more than 15,000 post of- 
fices in the Nation are published accord- 
ing to class of offices, geographic loca- 
tion by States and counties, and alpha- 
betically. 5 

Postal regulations regarding relations 
with all foreign countries are explained; 
mailing rates; weight limits, customs 
declarations required, necessity for regis- 
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exchange offices being pointed out. 
Results of a survey of all post offices, 

printed in the new Postal Guide, reveal 

that between the period from June 1, 

1927, to June 1, 1930, there were more 

than 2,000 post offices discontinued. 

* The Guide lists all amendments to 


‘Ss 
he fiscal year 1925. Since tha‘ time, 
ere have been more than 600 amend- 
4s nts approved and adopted, 
° e 
mes ON ‘ . 
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New Postal Guide) 


Facets Concerning Contents of | 


regarding domestic mail; 


tration and insurance, sealing ruleg, and 


tal laws enacted’ since the beginning 
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‘Avurrorizen Sraregtents Oxy Are PreseNTeD Herers, Being 
PusLiskeD WitHouT COMMENT) BY THe Unitas STATES DatLy 


Rectification of the class rate structure 
prescribed by the Interstate eee 
Commission ‘for japplication in easteTn 
territory was sought by railroads at- 
fected bythe new rates in a petition 
filed with the Commission on 8 
(Docket No. 15879.) 

Specifically, ' the isec 
scribed by the Commission apply in| 
| Trunk Line, New ,England and Central | 
| Freight Association territories. The car-) 
iriers declared that it was, the helief of| 
ltheir respective traffic executives that 
the modified scales “will greatly reduce 
the revenues npw derived by the car-| 
riers from class rate and related traffic.” | 


ept. 


revised rates pre-| 





Continuing, the petition declared “It 
is apparent that the Commission, per- 
haps, influenced by numerous prophecies 
on the part-of shippers and their repre- 
{sentatives that the scale proposed by At- 
|torney-Examiner Hosmer would~greatly 
increase the carriers’ revenues, has ma- 
terially altered the theory underlying 
the rates proposed by him and‘ which 
| were tested out in the revenue study. 

“It is the firm conviction of the car- 
riers’ traffic executives,” said the peti- 
tion, “that the Comnfission’s present pro- 
posal will greatly decrease the carriers’ 
; revenues on class rate and related traf- 
fic, not ‘only under existing circum- 
stances, but even under normal condi-' 
tions. ' 
a is, therefore, respectfully sub- 
;mitted that’ the Commission should be 
|most hesitant to prescribe at this time 





f , 
Camden, N. J., with a construction meioafene basis of rates which will not assure 


to the carriers, as a minimum at least, 


“- Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry /aggregate revenues to be derived ftom 


;Class-fate traffic no lower than under 
present rates and under normal condi 
tions df business.” / 


Class Rates Situation 
Desctibed by -Carriers 


The petitioning carers disclaimed 
any .belief that any increased revenues 
will accrue to the carriers from the class 
' sates prescribed by the Commission’s re- 
port in the proceeding. 
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_ Three Bids Made | Eastern Roads Ask Recéification | 
Of New Class Rate Striecture| 


tion Filed With Interstate Commerce Coniniaeton Says 
Modified Scales. W ould Greatly Reduce Revenues 
Now Derived From Class Rate Traffic 





tition of autorobily shipmettts BY water. 
The representatives of Zhis industry fur- 
ther went, om to point out Chrat any in- 
crease*th the rates on this commodity 
|would simply serve to hasten, its move- 
ment’ by 
and this diversion of-traffic is already | 
seriously felt by the carriers, even under 
the present level of rates’ a 
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fact that the former movement of this 
commodity by. rail from eastern terri- 
tory origin pénts has almost dried up> 
The Afurniture representatives likewise 


referred in this case* to the steadily in- 
creasing movement of their articles by 
truck. Crude rubber moves both by 
truck and water in ever increasing quan- 
tities. Fuel. oil is displacing coal. 
Whereas the latter commodity almost 
invariably moved by rail the new fuel 
is reagily transportable by water and, 
at least for short but steadily increasing 
distances, by,truck, unless the rail rates 
are placed at an almost starvation point. 

In Ann Arbor R. Co. v. United States, 
60 Sup. Ct. Rep. 444, the Supreme Court 


Shipp ing Board Ma kes Objection 
To Change in Intercoastal Rates 


| 
| 
{ 


Reduce Faporablé Differential to Lines Using Pan- 
ama Canal Would Hurt Carriers 


\ 


* 


to meet the competition of imtercoastal/ route, would “divert a large portion, if 
of the United States reversed the de-| Steamship lines using the Panama Canalinot all, of the intercoastal water traf- 
cision of the Commission where it ap-| by reducing the favorable differential | fic amd thus cripple the ‘water carriers,”’ 
peared that unwafranted reliance bad | accorded those lines under the »Southern| according to a brief of exceptions filed 


been placed on the effect and interpre- with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tation of the: Hoch-Smith joint/congres- ion Sept. 3 by the United States Shi 
‘sional resolution of 1925. *** The sep {sion Sept. y mice ° apr 


the highways ,and by water, 





jand considerimg more particularly the 


pplicaple aeration of hay 2rd + (changed circumstances resulting from| 

y, fruits, vegetables, dair See ping Board. ‘ 

thereto. * Sic ; | products, etc, was/ mot warranted unacr4the court’s decision in.the Amn Arbor | The Shipping Board’s brief took excep- 
This highway competition is by no|the original scope of this proceeding and | roposed report of Interstate 


rapidly this commodity is likewise being 
trucked. Here again it is a wellgkiown intended scope along only general lines 


“The revenue study ‘covering traffic! 


that moved in 1925 and based upon “the 
scales, proposed by Attorney-Examiner 
Hosmer,” it was stated, “cannot be con- 
sidered as giving any proper indication 
of the financial results that would accrue 
to the carriers ufider the rates prescribed 
iby the Commission’s report and under 
the conditions now existing. 

“It is not sufficient,” emphasized -the 
petition, “to reply to the apprehensions 
of traffic executives of the three regions 
represented by this petition, by suggest- 
ing that.& single carrier/here and there, 
and perhaps a given locality, may find 
its revenues slightly increaSéd. 

The general situation with regard to 
class rates in the East, as affected by 
the proposed rate revision of the Com- 
mission, is described by the petitioning 
carriers as follows in full text: 

The ‘CommisSion’s report prescribes 
for the present fifth and sixth classes, 
percentages, which in conjunction with 
the level of the prescribed rates, would 
make serious inroads upon the revenues 
of the carriers. The uftanimous judgment 
of the traffic executives of the three 
regions represented by this petition is 
that reduction# in rates resulting from 
such percentages would more than offset 
whatever net increased revenue might 
result from the ¢hanges made in classes 
fourth and higher: 


Other Commodities 


Related to Two Classes 

In addition to commodities now carried 
at given percentages of fifth and sixth 
classes, there are numerous other com- 
modities moving on commodity rates in 
turn related to commodities listed in 
;the two classes in question. Once a 
subnormal level is fixed for fifth and 
sixth classes it may not be possible to 
restrict it to. those’ classes. In fact, the 
Commission’s Own report devotes two 
paragraphs to an exposition of how suit- 
ably the existing percentages can _ be 
| carried into the 30-column classification. 
If the Commission itself engaged in such 
theoretical computatioys it can readily 
be foreseen what ‘will result on the part 
of the shippers particularly interested 
in these presently percentaged com- 
modities. 

And this is not all—as above sug- 
gested, those interested in the numerous 
other commodity rates) even:though not 
percentaged, will. likewies contribute 
|their share of the pressure for lower 
ratings. Thus, will a subnormal fifth 
and sixth class level play havoc with 
| carrier revenues—revenues even now, 
11 years after the Transportation Act 
well bélow the statutory’ return. * * * 

It appears certain that reduced reve- 
nues "of fifth and sixth class tonnage 
will result in losses’ on approximately 
one-half of the total class rate tonnage. 
This being so, the question arises 
whether there are any offsetting factors. 
The obvious reply is that the changes 
in connection with the fourth and higher 
classes for the most part involve in- 
creases. ' 

There are, however, many factors ap- 
parent in the record and in the Commis- 
sion’s other decisions, indicating that any 
increases. that have been made ir™the 
higher classes will not offset the losses 
to the carriers on acreunt of reductions 
in the fifth and sixth classes. 

First of all, the Commission has al- 
ready excluded the most important of all 
class traffic, viz., irom and steel in car- 
loads, from the class rates prescribed in 
this proceeding and, in Docket No. 17000, 
Part 6, has set a rate level thereon in- 
volving a loss to carriers of several mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Since reduced 
revenues is now resulting from this ac- 
tion, it is apparent that no relief can be 
expected from this source. Likewise the 
Commission has removed from this case 
fresh fruits, vegetables, hay and_ dairy 
products, including butter and oleomar- 





garine. What the outcome will be on 
these commodities is certainly prob- 
lematical. 


_ Again the”element of highway compe- 
tition is increasingly important. Con- 
sidering for example,’automobiles now 
rated at 110 per cent of first class, the 
revenue study indicated “an increase of 
these rates under the scale proposed by 
Attorney-examiner Hosmer, but a rep- 
resentative of the autémotive industry 
upon ‘eral argument served notice upon 
|the Commission that this apparent in- 
; crease would, in fact, never be realized 
by the carriers, He stated the reason 
why. It is because of the well-kndwn 
rapid increase of the “drive-uway” and 
/truck-away”- competition, to say noth- 
ing of the materially increased compe- 


/ 


- 


‘fivans confined to automobiles. A shipper 
| interested 


a 


case, we submit that the Comniission|tion to a sed. rst 
should consider and modify its report\Commerce Commission Examiner William 
by eliminating therefrom the separation) A. Disque, which recommended a scale 
recommended as’ to fresh fruits, vege-|of rates on coast-to-coast traffic over the 
tables, hay, dairy products, ete. Southern Pacific’s' rail lines from Cali- 


is no longer to be justified by the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. Considering the orig- 
inal issues in this proceeding and its 


in 





strawberries related how 
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Bief Filed With I.'C. C. Says Plans of Southern Pacific to! 


Plans of the Southern Pacific Company|Pacifie’s rail-and-water “Sunset Gulf” | 


ir 


2071)’ RMS 9 


fornia origin points t@ Houston and Gal- 


| veston, Tex., amd thence by the Morgan : 


| Line, a steamship company~owned by 
the Southern Pacific, to Atlantic sea- 
| ports, which would lower the present 10 
| per cent differential favoring the inter- 
coastal lines. 


of exceptions, “that Congress would spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
building of the Panama Canal if other 
legislation made it possible for a Gov- 
ernment agency to nullify its investment 
in‘large meaSure by granting such re- 
lief to transcontinental railroads, as 


| portion, if not wall, of the intereoastal 

| water traffic and thus cripple the watér 

carriers.” 

| It was further charged that the Ex- 
aminér’s recommendations “are in con- 

| flict with the declared purposes of Con- 

| gress as set forth in the Merchant Ma- 

| rine acts, the Panama Canal act, and the 
transportation act.” 

| (The full text of th 





¢. Shipping 
Board’s brief of exceptions wilt be 
printed in the issue of Sept. 5.) ~ 
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Easy TO LOOK AT— good to look at—that’s your reaction to charm and 
_beatitys Easy to smoke—good to smoke—that’s the lure of Camels.’ 
Good because of the natural mildness and fragrance of mellow tobaccos, 
with all the delicacy and aroma preserved by scientific skill in prepara 
tion and__ blending — good because there’s no over-processing or doctor: 
ing—no flatness of taste. 
Easy—because they are so mild and smooth that you can smoke them 
all the day through with never a suggestion of throat discomfort. 
Notice that it’s (Camels noww—your crowd and elsewhere—because 
Camels are so good to smoke. 


CAME 
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“EASY TO LISTEN TO”——CAMEL PLEASURE HOUR 

Wednesday evenings on N. B.C. network, WJZ and 

__lmoriated__ stations Consult ‘your local radio time table. 
. . , a 





<Tobsced Co., Winston-Salea, N.G 
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© 1930, R, J. Reynalds 
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“It is inconceivable,” said the brief. .: e 


| would result in the diversion of a large ~ 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 










Building contracts furnish @ very close estimate cf general business activity. The figures for the deily average for building 
contracts awarded used in this chart are compiled by the F W. Dodge Corporation from reports covering contracts awarded 
in small towns and rural districts, as well as in lerge cities jn 37 different States. 





The amount of coal produced in the country is a basic indication of the status of the various manufacturing industries. The 
movement in the production of bituminous coe! traced in this chart is on the authority of the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and is based on telegraphic returns furnished by the American Railway Associetion. The figures 
represent the daily average for the week os measured by the number of working days. They ere calculated from shipments 
from the mines and show complete production except for certain small quantities used in the mine operation 







The cutting and milling of lumber is important as a factor in construction of various kinds end in the manufacture of furniture 

and other fabricated articles. The index numbers which are the basis of this chart ere compiled by the Bureau of Epreign 

ond Domestic Commerce from figures furnished by the Lumbar Manufacturers’ Association. They represent the cut of 
approximately 672 identical mills, the index number being based on a three-year average For the week shown. 


The activity of steel mills is obviously a very important index of general business conditions, since it figures in the basis of 
building extension of all kinds, as well as in railroad equipment (rails, cars, structural steel, etc.), as well as automotive 
vehicles. The figures in this chart on the basis of statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal. 


Petroleum being a commodity on’ which transportation (steam railroads, bus and automobile transportation, electric 

power plants, etc.) depends, to say nothing of the use of the by-products by the chemical industry in all its phases, is 

considered an important index of the business situation in general. The figures as shown above furnish an index built up 
from information compiled by the American Petroleum Institute. 


The activity of the factories in Detroit and the surrounding regions is intimately Sonnected with won and steel production, 

since this is the'region in which automobiles are made. Employment figures in this region therefore show the extent to which 

the general American public is buying automobiles. Figures here are Fi non a basis of data obtained ‘rom the Detroit 

Board of Commerce, covering ebout two-thirds of the working sengletion uA city. Figures shown here ore for bimonthly 
periods, 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


the movement of freight is one of the principal indicators of prosperity. This chart shows how much merchandise is moving 
on the reilroeds and how it is moving. The figures are irom the American Reilway Association, generally exclusive of 
Canadien roads, but sometimes including them. 











IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
95 74h FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUGS SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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This chart shows the composite price of iron end steel, on indication of basic costs in @ basic industry. tt is from figurese 
compiled by the lon. Trade Review and the composite price given here is based on the price of pig iron, billets, slebs, stee! 
bars, plates. structural shapes, black gelvenized ond blue ennested sheets, tin plete, wire nails and black pipe. 
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COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC. 
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the Engineering and Mining Jounal on e deily average price et the refineries, 
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JAN. FEB. MAK. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. » 


Electrolytic copper, the most representetive type of the metal used in many industries*hes lected to show the 
trend of the entire industry. The price, as indicated in the above. chart, represents electrolytic Sose soleus compiled by 
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|. WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS — 


eT Prepared by. the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


é 
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KEY TO THE CHARTS 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) Cet 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domesti¢ Commerce of thesDepart- 
ment of Commerce. Ue 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained-from 
reljable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for‘all items does not always end on the same day, but in the, main, 
it.is a comparison for the same period. , 

To make more easy the comparison between ‘different’ items | 
whith are tegarded as important and to chart seriex.expressed in 
different units,the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
accepted relative numbers, often. known as “Index Numbers.” As 
a general basis the monthly average for the years 1923-1925 has 
been taken for convenience as 100. When the movement of quanti- 
ties or values for any week is greater than this basis, the relative 
number is greater than 100; if: the movement is less, the relative 
number is smaller. 

These increases and decreases are shown on the charts by 
variations above or below the line assumed to be 100. The data, 
is plotted for the week ending September 2; where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeesee T1930 EERE ERR 


CATTLE RECEIPTS. ) 
MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The-receipts of cattle and calves, reflecting as they do the condition in the meat, hide and leather ata. as well ” the 

industries depending on the by-products, is an index showing the prosperity of the cattle men of the West, as well/as the 

fluctuations of the hide and leather Industry. The figures used are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics ofthe 
Department of Agriculture, 


HOG RECEIPTS" fS 
‘ s % 
. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. QCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The receipts of hogs show the genere! condition of the industries conc¢rned not only with the respective meat produch 

(pork, ham. end bacon), but with lard avd various by-products. They furnish an indication also of the extent to which corm 

harvests are being devoted to hog produce. The Agures used in this chart are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture and represent receipt of hogs at the principal primary markets; 
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The wholesale price of No. 2 Hard Wintdés Wheet at Kansas City has been selected to give e picture of the Auctuations of 
this type of wheat in the neighboring ceptorinn centers. Thienrice as shown in the above chart is compiled by the Bureew of 
Asuicultural Economics of the Dergytment Agriculture and represents « daily average of cash sales weighted by the 


number of cars sold. a 
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The receipts of wheat at principal primary markets of the country 1s an excellent indicator, not only of the conditions of 
crops but of the prosperity of the agricultural classes. The figures used in compiling this chart are supplied by “Bradstreet's"’ 
* and represent the movement of wheal at 12 important distributing centers, 
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The receipts of cotton, indicating as they do the prosperity of this basic industry, furnish @ picture of prosperity for e large 

clgss of citizens. “Receipts into sight" of cotton are compiled by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Imports and exports 

are received from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; consumption, ginnings and domestic stocks from the 
Bureau of the Census. Linters are not included, 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
JAN. FEB. MAR.~APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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The price of middling cottofi'on the New York midtket is @ barometer of the trend of wholesale prices in this commodity” 
throughout the country. The chart here given is based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce by the 
New York Cotton Exchange and represents an average of gaily prices for the week shown. 





The wholesale price index es compiled by Professor Irving Fisher, Yale University, the well-known economist, end ap- 
pearing in the weekly date reports of the “Index Number Institute’ seflects the Auctuations of the wholesele prices of 
) principel commodities in the verious metropoliten 
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AUTHORIZED “STATEMENTS ONLY’ ARE PresenTen* Henin, BEING 
PustisHED WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILy 
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. STOCK PRICES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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, tike bond prices, are an indication of investing conditions. The deta trom which the above chart is compiled is 
or on the authority of the Annalist, It includes only sales on the New York Stock Exchange. © ~ 


The prices paid for bonds reflect the investment of money by cautious investors and therefore considered by many authorities 
as one of the most acchrate indicators of general business conditions. The figures given in this chart are compiled by the 
+ Wall Street Journal and are the prices paid for leading bonds during the period given. 


oe ) BROKERS’ LOANS. 
DOJAN: FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP.” OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Brokers’ Loans reflect the activity of the New York market. From time to time these have been lookes upon ‘as a good 
indication oPgoneral business activity throughout the country. The chart shown above is built up from deta compiled by the: 
* “Federal Reserve Board. It represerts the amount of brokem’ loans outstanding in Federal Reserve member banks. 


CALL MONEY RATES . 
300 tAN-fEB. MAR, APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


toate 
Call Money totes represent short time loans direetly reflecting the activities of the stock market end the supply of availdble 


money for investment purposes. The interest rates as shown above ere compiled by the Wall Street Journal end indicate 
the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 


90 pie rT || 


The rates for time money indicate borrowing for longtime investment. They therefore afford a picture of the activities of 

the New York stock market and various investing centers. The information as grephitally portrayed in the abové chart is. 

compiled by the Wall Street Journal and bepresents rates charged or borrowing for long time investment (90 days or more) 
as apart from “demand” and "call" money. 


The condition of member banks in the Federal Reserve System always offers an accurate picture of the activities in the 

Financial world. The chart shown ebove covers loans and investments and is compiled by the Federel Reserve Boord to 

represent the totel emount of loons and investments in ba m9 as.mede by reporting member benks of the Federal Reserve 
ystem, 


These data represent the volume of checks presented for payment at banks in the United States outside of the City of New 
York, The omission of New York City was purposely made to eliminate the violent fluctuations of the stock market there. 


r The Federal. Reserve Retio pictwrer-the ratio of deposits and notes to the totel reserves inthe Federal Reraive nasiogs 


banks. This is always an important indication of general business conditions. The chart is compiled by the 


and is shown in,its ceport each week. 
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Probably the best single indicator of the state of business in general at any one time is the dumber of faitures of basing 
astablishments, manufacturing enterprises, as well as trading concerns. mpiletions of such failures are made regularly 
by R. G. Dun & Comoany and are the basis of thigchart. It provides « cross section of our economic file, 
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_ Cleveland Bank 
~ Reports Smaller 


Reserve Credit 





Review Describes ‘Complete 
Dullness’ of Demand and 
Production Prevailing in 
Iron and Steel Industry 





Cleveland, ‘Ohio, Sept. 3.—The volunte 
of reserve bank credit outstanding in 
the Fourth Federal Reserve District is 
some $18,000,000 less than a year ago, 


tdespite increased holdings of Govern-| 


ment securities and, in the last few 
weeks, of acceptances, ‘according to the 
monthly business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. (A summary 
of business conditions in the district will 
be found on page 1.) 

There is a “camplete dullness in both 
demand and production” in the iron and 
steel industry ofthe district for the 
month ended Aug. 15, the review states. 
The week following the 15th, however, 
‘Saw an improvement in sentiment, and 
athe first gain was reported in steel op- 
erations since the mid-year contractions. 

Unusual activity in pipe-line construc- 
tion resulted in large orders for steel 
plates, however, and structural steel or- 


ders in August continued at a high rate,+ 


exceeding the average for the first seven 
months of the year, it was stated. 
, The section of the review dealing with 


ron and steel in the district follows in| 


full text: 

Complete dullness in both demand and 

production continued in the iron an 
steel industry in the Fourth District in 
the month ended Aug. 15. The following 
‘week, however, seemed to show an im- 
provement in sentiment and a gain was 
Teporteg in steel operations, the first 
since the mid-year contractions. Rolling 
schedules in some plants, particularly at 
sheet mills have gained more than raw 
steel production. 
’. Unusual activity in pipe line construc- 
tion for natural gas, gasoline and crude 
oil transportation from Oklahoma and 
Yexas to Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois 
brought heavy tonnages to pipe makers 
and this resulted in large orders for steel 
plates. Structural steel orders in Au- 
gust continued at a high rate, exceeding 
ithe average for the first seven months 
@f this year, and ‘gave the. structural 
mhills good backlogs. / 

Expected recovery of the automotive 
industry, relied upon to provide a ton- 
nage in bars, sheets and strip, has been 
progressively delayed and,’ while some 
small lots have been booked, the main 
tonnage for new models is still in the 
future. Inasmuch as products: made in 
‘the Fourth District consist™Targely of 
these lines, mills here have felt the de- 
privation severely. General consumers, 
including small manufacturers, have 
taken less tonnage in the past month 
and local ingot production has shrunk 
steadily from about 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity te slightly above 50 per cent. 

Priees fell some in. the past month, 
but the rate of decline moderated, as 
compared with preceding months of this 
year. Steel’s co site price of 14 lead- 
ing iron and steel’ froducts was $33 in 

\ mid-August compared with $33.17 in July 
and $36.54 in August, 1929. 
Scarcity of Scrap Steel 
Steel scrap, prices of which are among 
the first to Se a change, has developed 
considerable scarcity, especially in steel- 
making grades, and dealers find it im- 
possible to obtain tonnages at prices af- 
fording a profit on their contracts. , An 
‘advance of 50 cents a ton on heavy 
melting steel resulted from a sale of 
10,000 tonseto a large Pittsburgh con- 
sumer. Prices are still sufficiently low, 
‘ however, to cause some accumulation in 


‘ 


market starts Fall activity. , 

Comparison of current production 
statistics with those of one year ago 
places the iron and steel industry in a 
very” favorable poéSition becawse opera- 
tions at this time last year were at 
record levels.’ There was not evem the 
seasonal decline in 1929 which usually 
occurs in early Summer. Pig iron produc- 
tion did not exhibit any marked decline 
until September and steel ingot output 
reached. its peak in August after cor- 
recting for seasonal variations. 

This. year, however, the July slump 
was more pronounced than usual, partly 
because of the almost complete shut-down 
in the automobile industry. July pig 
iron output was at a daily rate of 85,110 
tons, a drop of 13 per cent from June and 
compared with 122,016 tons a day in July 
last year. Total output was the lowest 
for that month since 1924. Production 
in the first seven months of this year, 
at 20,902,000 tons, was only 680,000 tons 
below the same period of 1928. 

Steel ingot production fell 18 per cent 
in July to the lowest rate in six years. 
The daily rate was 112,823 tons, com- 
pared ‘with 137,610 tons in June. and 
186,561 tons in July, 1929. Total output 
in the first. seven months of 1930, 26,- 
726,000. tons, compared with 28,605,000 
tons in the same period of 1928 and 








= in 1927. 
oreign Trust Companies 
Not Recognized in Florida 

A 


State of Florida: 
. Tallahassee, Sept. 3. 
Only domestic trust companies may do 
a trust business in the State of Florida, 
according to a recent letter of the At- 
torney General, Fred H. Davis, to the 
Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Toledo, Ohio. 
trust companies cannot be r&cognized in 
Floride. for any purpose, 
Mr. Davis’ letter follows in full text: 
Dear Sir: Under the laws of Florida 
a foreign trust company cannot be recog- 
nized in this State for any purpose. 
| Only domestic corpo.ations which are 
properly qualified under the laws of 
~Florida relating to trust companies can 
be recognized in any case where trust 
functions are to be exercised or where 
the word “trust” appears-ih the name of 
, the corporation, 


; 





Usual August Decrease 
Shown in Coins Minted 


Out-of-State ; 


ENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeD Here, Brine 
NT BY THE Unttep States DaiLy 
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anticipation of higher prices when the! 


jas a result of fiscal 





| 


| films, 








Coinage by the United*States Mints | 


dropped to the usual low levels for that 
month, according to figures made public 
Sept. 8 by the Department of the Treas- 
ury showing a total silver production 
of $227,000 and a total production of 
minor coins of $572,170. The silver out- 


pyt included $126,000 in quarter dollars, 
» 101,000 in dimes. Minor solange 
uded $188,750 in nickels and $156,- 
in 5 © 
7 


, Commerce.) 








Although there was an increase’ of 
$12,120,160.07'in the gross national debt 
operations in 
August, the Nation’s outstanding obliga- 
tions on Aug. 31 stood at~$16,187,636,- 
782.50, .ar $10,409,064,865.51 below the 
peak to which the ‘national debt went 
on Aug. 31, 1919. 

Figures made public by the Depart- 
ment ‘of the Treasury, Sept. 3, did. not 
disclose the reason for the increase in 
the debt but the comparison of year to 


year records on the public debt, released | 


at the same time, showed the prog?ess 
made in reducing the obligations on 
which the Government pays interest. 


The peak amount of the debt represented | 


the accumulation of loans offered for 
financing the World War, and the reduc- 
tion, therefore, approaches an average 
of $1,000,000,600 a year since the records 


show little reduction in the latter part | 


of 1919. 

Treasury operations in August brought 
in only $127,387,898.37 in receipts, while 
the expenditures amounted to $224,116,- 
889.85 for the month. A deficit exists 
for the *month, therefore, amounting to 
$96,728,991.48. The recepits for August, 
1929, were $174,501,697.02 and the ex- 
penditures were $210,720,445.06, leaving 
a deficit of $36,223,748.04. 

The first two months of the current 
fiscal yéar, therefore, have produced a 


d | deficit of $242,297,964.16, compared with 


$216,575,218 for the corresponding two 
months of the last fiscal year. The re- 
ceipts for the two months aggregated 
nenpdinancinmnttenmmeinbtingmnninmdna hs cern 


Provisions of F ilm Decree 
On West Coast Announced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


picture films all said unaffiliated exhibi- 
tors who— 


(1) Exhibit two feature motion pic4 


tures on one program, and 

(2) Donate gifts or premiums to pa- 

trons; ; 
_ da. Enforcing or attempting to enforce 
clearance schedules providing for unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory clearances 
for each and every theater so operated 
by the defendant, Fox-West Coast The- 
aters, in the City of Loz Angeles, Calif., 
and in other cities and towns in the 
southern half of California; 

e. Giving or attempting to give defend- 
ant, Fox-West Coast Theaters, the right 
to select and contract for motion picture 
films to be exhibited at the theaters 
maintained and operated by it, or at the- 
aters in béhalf of which it contracts for 
motion picture films, before negotiations 
are-entered jnto for films contracts with 
unaffiliated exhibitors; and 

f. Entering or attempting to enter into 
film contracts whereby defendant, Fox- 
West Coast Theaters, is given the right 
to select for exhibition a certain num- 
ber of motion picture films from the an- 


nual product of certain of said distribu- | f, 


tors to be selected by Fox-West Coast 
Theaters, from time to time during the 
season for the purpose and with the ef- 
fect of preventing unaffiliated exhibitors 
competing with Fox-West Coast Theaters 
from contracting for and securing any 
of the product of those exhibitors im- 
mediately after the release thereof be- 
cause of the Yequirement that the dis- 
tributors not contract with any other 
exhibitor until Fox-West Coast Theatres 
had made its selection. 

Nothing in either of the foregoin 
subdivisions e and f of this paremragh 
shall be construed _as preventing the de- 
fendant distributors acting separately 
from entering into contracts with the 
defendant, Fox-West Coast Theaters, for 


motion picture films to be exhibited at! 


theaters maintained and operated by of 
at theaters for which Fox-West Coast 
Theatets contracts for‘ motion picture 
or from. permitting Fox-West 
Coast Theaters from selecting for exhi- 
bition|.a certain number of motion pic- 
ture ti 

such distributors, or any of them, from 
time to time, before said distributors or 
some of them_enter into negotiations or 
contracts with unaffiliated exhibitors for, 
or permit unaffiliated exhibitors to se- 
lect, motion picture films from time to 
time for exhibition purposes, nor as pre- 
venting Fox-West Coast Theaters from 
entering into contracts for or making se- 
lections of. motion picture films for ex- 
hibition purposes before the time when 
unaffiliated exhibitors, or some of them, 
have entered into such contracts or made 
such selections. 


Pe ad 8 Lt 
xpansion Is Foreseen 
For Chilean Commerce 


[Continued from Page. 3.] 
sales to Chile in 1929 increased 86 per 
cent over 1928, and, if chassis are in- 
cluded, the importation of automotive 
products is almost 7 per cent of the 
total. Although her neighbor, Peru, 
has ample petroleum resources, 90 per 
cent of Chile’s crude oil needs are pur- 
chased from the United States. Cattle 


‘come principally from™ Argentina via 


Los Andes and sugar is chiefly bought 
trom Peru, 

In the textile trade there is keen com- 
petition between the United States, 
United Kingdom, India, Germany, Italy 
and Belgium. Jute bags for the nitrate 
industry come principally from India. In 
cloths,, sheetings, and . woolen goods, 
wearing apparel and the like, the sharé 
of these competing nations Varies some- 
what from year to year, each one leading 
in some specific line. Iron and steel 
products are also bought at competitive 
prices from Europe and the United 
States, and wide’ fluctuations occur, as 


in the case of railroad rails in which | 


the United States and Belgium have 
alterna’ in obtaining the greatest 
share in the past three years. Accord- 
ing to 4928 figures, Peru supplies some 
50 per cent of the imported foddstuffs. 
The United States furnishes 49 per cent 
of the machinery and 70 per, cent of the 
transportation materials. Germany sup- 
plies 35 per cent of the miscellaneous 
manufactures, principally cheap novel- 
ties, tools and hardware, the United 


Ims from the annuak product of | 


‘National Debt Shows Increase 
Of Approximately $12,000 ,000 


Outstanding - Obligations Are About Ten Billion Dollars | 
Below Peak Reached in August, 1919, However, 
_ Department of Treasury Announces 


| grain stocks, according to a tabulated | 


: Public Debt 


o = 


$266,128,806.97 as compared with $343,- 
975,142.42 for the Same two months in 
the last fiscal year, while the expendi- 
jtures were $483,395,771.13 for the last 
two months and were $456,670,907.17 in 
the same time-in the last fiscal year. 

Receipts ffom customs “ind from in- 
come taxes in August each were lower 
than’ in the corresponding period of 1929, | 
according to the Treasury statement 
which lists $32,082,588 from customs and 
$26,231,319 from income taxes last } 
month, whereas in August, 1929, the 
customs duties yielded $56,427,315 and | 
income taxes produced $32,210,379. 

Customs receipts thus far in the fiscal 
|year are, therefore, only a little more 
than half of those received in the first two 
months of the last fiscal year," the com- 
parative figures being $58,282,337 this 
year and $108,571,672 in the first months 
of last fiscal year. 

Income tax receipts have not fallen 
off as much as did the revenue from 
customs levies in the two months cov-| 
|ered by the statistics. The figures 
Showed income tax receipts for two! 
months of $55,865,724 compared with 
$67,093,933 for the first two, months of 
the last fiscal year. 


Unemployment Dole — 
Found Impractical! 








Plan Also Opposed by 'Fed-| 
eral Specialist as Part of, 
Drought Program 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

1928 was $206,214.214. This. would have 
gone a long way toward stabilizing em- 
| ployment, and toward tunneling the 
; Channel; toward housing the~unhoused. | 
, Of the contributions to the “fund” $79,- 
| 588,900 came from employers (based | 
upof® pay roll), $70,225,400 from em- 
'ployes (deducted from wages), and $59,- 
901,000 from the government (general 
taxes). 

The insurance in Germany covers 16,- 
964,668 persons. The eost’for 1928 was 
$226,015,594. The contributions of both 
employers (based upon pay roll) and of | 
employes (based upon wages) must not 
exceed 3 per cent of the pay roll, divided | 
half and half by employers and workers. | 
The excess is contributed by the Federal 
and. local government--$33,288,000 in 
1928. In some form or other the dole 
reached 1,029,658 persons averaged | 
monthly for the year. 

Often the cry of abuse is raised, but | 
the instances where suth is the case are 
the exception rather than the rule. In 
Some cases-it has been found that a man 
out of work has received more money 
rom various benefits than he would ordi- 
narily draw as a salary, But such cases 
are mot general’ 

It might. be well for the United States 
to adopt an employment, not an unem- 
ployment, insurance, ag it is evident that 
before long we shall have need-of some- 
thing to combat the problem. The dole 
has been greatly exaggerated by its op- 
penents and praised too much by its de- 
fenders. It will not be tolerated in this 
country, directly, for years to come, if 
ever. Indirectly we are doing it now. 
But such remedies do not insure against 
&@ renewed attack. 








Stocks of Domestic Grain 
Said to Be Increasing) 


Domestic grain in store and afloat at 
principal United States markets duri Z| 
the week ended Aug. 30 exceeded those 
of the previous week, in all the leading 


statement just made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. - markets 
include Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf of Mexico 
on and lake ports. , 
e totals for the week were: Wheat, 
201,308,000 bushels as against 194,930,- 
000 (revised) for the previous week and 
186,847,000 for the corresponding week 
last year; corn, 4,220,000 bushels, against 
2,886,000 for the previous week and 
6,340,000 a\year ago; oats, 25,845,000, 
against 21,865,000 for the previous week 
and 24,318,000 a year ago; rye, 14,248,- | 
000, against 13,359,000 for the previous 
week and 8,561,000 a year ago; barley, 
10,945,000, against 9,452,000 for the pre- 
vious week and 12,894,000 a year ago, 
and flax, 467,000, against 459,000 for the 
previous week and 159,000 a year ago. 











States 25 per cent and England and_| 
Belgium much smaller quantities. 











Underwear Exports Large 
In the last few years the value of the | 


exports of cotton) knit underwear has}- 


averaged more ‘than $2,000,000.  In- 
creased purchases of some_of the smaller 
markets have offset th some extent the! 
loss of trade~with former large con- 
sumers. (Unitéd States Department of 


\ 


\ 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 3.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 





| Massachusetts in the order named. Cal- 
‘ifornia made the greatest gains of. any 


| unquestionably overtake Massachusetts,” 


Af 


~ 


California Stands 
Fifth in Building 
And Loan Assets 





Report to Governor Shows) 


Total of $513,000,000, | 
Gain of 2.4 Per Cent 
Over Figure Last Year 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 3. | 
“California has taken fifth place among 
the States of the Union in volume of 
building and loan assets,” the State 
Building and Loan Commissioner, Charles 
A. Whitmore, reported to Governor 
Young at the‘ Governor’s recent council 
meeting. 
“California, with $513,000,000 of as- 
sets, is exceeded by only the States of} 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and 


of the States, and in another year will | 
he said. 

Continuing, the Commissioner reports 
the “building and loan associations in 
the United States now have over 12,000,- 
000 members and investors, averaging 
$717.94 each. The grand total of build- 


\ 
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- State Budgets 


Beth manufacturing anf mineral out- 
put during July showed declines under 
the preceding month and under July of 
last year, according to a statement just 
issued by the Department of Commerée,. 
which follows in full text: : 

Industrial production in July, inclyding 


after adjustments for seasonal varia 
tions, registered a decline from the mont 
of June of 5 per cent and was 23 per cent. 
lower than the month of July, 1929. 
Manufacturing output showed a decline 
from a month ago of 7 per cent and was 
considerably below the level of last year. 
The production of leading minerals like- 
wise declined from June and,showed a 
loss of 15 per cent from the month of 
July a year ago. 

The general index of commodity stocks 
held_at the end of July showed an in- 
crease of 4 per cent over those held at 


i 











ing and loan assets reached the enormous 
sum of $8,695,134,220. 7 

“California was signally honored at 
the recent conference of, the United 
States Building and Loan League ‘with 
the election of R. Holtby Myers, of Los 


| Angeles, as president of the league for 


the ensuing year. S 

“Following this honor, Mr. Myers was 
asked by President Hoover to become a 
member of the Planning Committee of 
National .Confefence in Home Building 
and Home Ownership, which has been 
created to study conditions affecting 
these problems, with the purpose in mind 
of suggesting ways and means for in- 
creasing activity in home owning and 
building and aiding in the relief of un- 
employment.” 

“During the last three months build- 
ing and loan assets have continued to 
grow in California, showing that this 
State remains one of the ‘white spots 
of the Nation in this line of business 
activity. Returns from the called re- 
ports from_ all California associations 
as of June 30, 1930, show an increase 


lof assets of $12,113,000 or 2.4 per cent, 


making a present grand total 
102,000. ze 

“During the same period real estate) 
loans increased by 4,043, having a money 
value of $16,719,000. The total of all 
loans now held is 136,925. The only 
condition that carries a suggestion of 
financial stringency is a small increase 
in delinquent loans. Associations report 
an increase of 345 delinquencies since 
Mar. 3.. Likewise ‘there has been 75 
more foreclosures. 
by associations increased by 818 parcels, 
valued“at $6,662,000.” 


of $513,-| 
‘ 





Silver Imports Into India 
Show Decrease in Week 


Silver imports into India~during the 
10 days ending Aug. 30 totaled 830,000 
ounces, 593,000 of which came from New 
York, 135,000 from San Francisco, 60,000 
from Durban, and 42,000 from London, 
says a dispatch to the Department of 
Commerce from its Bombay office. Dur- 
ing the six days ending. Aug 20, imports 
totaled 2,459,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on Aug. 22 totaled 
1,148,200,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,140,400,000 rupees of Aug. 15. Bullion 
in reserve on Aug. 22 was 44,200,000 
rupees, as compared,with 51,900,000 on 
Aug. 15. 

Silver stocks on-Aug. 29 were esti- | 
mated at 4,200 bars, as compared with 
the same number on Aug. 20. The total 
weekly offtake was 630 bars, as com- 
pared with 700 bars on Aug. 20. 

The market-is quiet and slightly un- 
settled because of‘the reported sales of 
silver by the Indian. Government. in| 
China. 
(Issued. by Department of Commerce.) | 


| 
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Status of State Banks 


in Federal 
Reserve System 


| 
| 
} 





Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 30 together 
with a list of the banks to which per- 
mission was granted during the same 
period for the exercise of trust powers 
were announced Sept. 2 by the Federal 
Reserve Board as follows: 


Admitted ‘to membership: i 
Industrial Trust Company, Wilmington, 





to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: | 
_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing | 
with the conversion of foreign eurrency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon’ merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have | 
ascertained and hereby certify to you | 
that the buying rates in the New York 
; market at noon today for cable transfers- 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: ® 







Del., capital, $1,250,000; surplus, $400,000; 
total resources, $5,130,588. 
Change of title: ; 
The Columbus Exchange Bank, Provi- | 
dence, R. I, has changed its title to Co- | 
lumbus Exchange Trust Company. 
Voluntary, liquidation: q 
Reed Point State Bank, Reed Point, Mont. 


Permission granted to exercise - trust 
powers: ve 2 
Montgomery Nation Bank, Norristown, 


Pa. (full powers).- 
Central-Penn National 
phia, Pa. (confirmatory). ; 
First National Bank,’ Birmingham, Ala. 
(confirmatory). , . 
Poweshiek County National Bank, Grin- 
nell, Iowa (full powers). 
Carrollton National Bank, 
Ky. (full powers). ‘ 


Changes in Status 
‘—of— 


State Banks © 


California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: The San Fran- 
ciseo. Bank, San Francisco, added a trust 
department; ona ) h 
City of New York, permission to maintain 
office for representative in San Francisco. 


Bank, Philadel- 


Carrollton, 














Austria (schilling) ............ 14.1248 
Belgium (belga) ........e.ee0+ 13,9678 
BEIOOTIO CIOGT oo esas bes 000 00h -7227 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..,...+. 2.9670% 
Denmark (krone) |........c000: 26.7922 
England (pound) ...,, ~ Fibenas t 486.6020 | 
Finland (markka) *.,.....¢..-. 2.5171 
France (franc) .......0:%. esses 8,9321 | 
Germany (reichsmark) ..,...... 28.8640 | 
Greece (drachma) ...........++- 1.2969 
Hungary (pengo) ain 17.5319 
SW CR es PETER 
Netherlands (guilder) ..... e+» 40,2785 
Norway (krone) .\.,.... +» 26.7858 
Poland (zloty) 11.2035 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4941 
Rumarfia (leu) (. -5965 
Spain (pesta) 10.5886 
Sweden (krona) aioe 26.8841 
Switzerland (fran¢) ..... 19.4345 
‘Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7729 
Honk Kong (dollar) 82.4794 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 39.0520 

| China (Mexican dollar) ..,..... 28.1875 

| China (Yuan dolar) ........... 28.0833 | 
India (rupee) ...../.....e0+++. 86.0210 | 
Japan (yen) Fons ook con a » © 49.4287 
Singapore (dollar) ..,....... +». 65.9416 
Canada (dollar), .........ccsee: 100.1106 
ONES SIRE ee re 99.9937 
Mexico (peso) Soaks aes ae tk 47,3975 
Argentina (peso, gold) .<....... 79.5874 
Brazil (milreis) ..........4 ones, 04175 
CRMS. CBORD). 5 05> cs: ,ccedcecace Re DaEL 
Ureguay (PeSO) wrscerecacecsses 80,9520 
Colombia (peso) ..... on a kale toe * .5300 
Bar silver essere 35.5000 


eee Ee eeeeetare 


Kentucky: O. S. Denny, Q 
missioner, has announced: Waco. Deposit 
Bank, Waco, articles of ineorporation filed, 
capital, $15,000. . : 

Missouri: S. L.)Cantley, Finance Com- 
inissioner, has arinounced: Farmers & Mer- 


|chants Bank and Peoples Bank, both of 
| Rich Hill, closed. : a 
New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Comis- 


| sioner of Banking, has announced: United 


Newark, capital 
00,000 to $600,000 
duced from $100 


e. 


States Trust Company, 
stock decreased from $1,2 
and par value of shares re 
to $25. 


| tributed to the falling-off can only we 


Sales of real estate| 


Production June ‘July June July June July! 

Raw materials: 1930 19380 1929 1929 1928 1928 
Animal products ........ Whee ates 0S evedetee 117 118 112 116 116 108 
Crops wee ad 46 87 56 91 S287 
NE Os ii-0d 2d 46.6 sda a heen 600.00 wee cans ud 4 74 70 90 88 95 87 
Industrial (compiled by Federal Reserve Board) 100 95 127 124 109 110 
MN MER ys Sve oS crepes Ga'syosoe 8s s c'dbe ee euren ee eh > 100 97 113 114 101 101 
Total manufactures (adjusted) ........5..4+: 101 94 129 126 111 111 

Irom and steel 2.4... -beeccsnccack Wee cee eee 110 93 155 152 115 124 

ONO ecg ph 6 abs eligive sens ve cticafeaesd 84 85 121 118 168 100 

WOOd POGAGMEE asian oad cvccteccewbewendeeces 3 91 96 96 93 89 

Paper and printing ..........eeeeeeeeeeecs 117 ry 128 125 118 118 

BiGTOS > S oiaky.sc oem 6.0 ods 090s sedi eredpmnats as 85 87 91 94 

pe eee ee 98 75 162 142 114 116 

Leather and Shoes 22. .cccc ic ccsccccessDes 101 97 113 114 108 112 

RGIS. 866050 o oc ewatcePoccscfecccsnecinees 119 116 116 118 121 119 

CEE IO thes Shape vost ss ble we ve GHut tas « 114 105 154 164 137 130 
NofferObne MAAN 5... cosa Soes cvaseerepedae 98 97 126° 4127 115 118 

Petroleum refining, ... ccc rcesccscecvicers 170 as 170 171 153 155 
WUT NETO A ovens dace certessodedneeus 118 es 162 141 143 149 

bacco manufactures .......sseeeeeeeeees 141 137 139 131 125 125 
Commodity Stocks ‘ 

SE sa hiy ical. 5:60 0 TGs, s0i5.4 5 bs pms. 0 90 Bes hawes 130 120 122 - 109 106 
Raw materials ..,......... 132 120 123 102 96 
Manufactured goods 127 122 121 118 119 

Unfilled Orders 
BO iccsss sienéeescs S aiataat sy also 0 0 pie éeigaletenie 76 76 83 82 75 77 
EID Sis We viv osele dws ne suse es Obs eet ace Cae ks 42 42 74 70 67 68 
EN OME BEES. coon bc.c-wnp's 00% s600046 v'0e0s oh 77 76 85 "84 75 75 
Transportation equipment .......06-.esseeee 128 126 78 73 69 6 
TUNE 5555.55) p 8 S90 BA's 5 o bi tece ern ca chokoaws 80 80 95 97 84 91 





* Index numbers, 1923-1928=100. 


Trade Improvement Noted | 


In Cleveland Bank Area’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


factors, but the amount each has con- | 


roughly estimated. 


Although money rates are generally 
low, real estate operations continue ° in 
small volume and building, particularly 
residential, still shows a downward trend. 
The large amount of public construction 
work has maintained total building op- 
erations at a level 11 per cent below 
, last year. 

Credit conditions, both at member 
banks and the reserve bank, continue 
easy. Demand for funds for commercial 
purposes has not increased and col- 
lateral loans at reporting member banks 
have shown little change. Investments 
and deposits, on the other hand, have 
increased. Demand for funds at the re- 
serve bank declined, discounts on Aug. 
20 being the lowest since 1917. 

There was a greater than seasonal 
increase reported in July shoe-factory 
operations in this district, and an im- 
provement in tire sates, A greater num-| 
ber of inquiries for machines and ma- 
chine tools was also reported. : 

(Other details of business condi- 
tions in the Fourth Federal Reserve 

District, including a review of the‘ 

iron and steel industry, will be found 

on this page.) 


Drought Found to Persist; 
Corn Damage Continues 
[Continued from Page 5.] 


|Second crop alfalfa seed good growth. 


Fields ready for lettuce planting Yuma 
section. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City: An abnormally | 
warm week, closmg quite cool, with fre- 
quent light showers. Favorable for pas- 
tures, ranges, alfalfa, potatoes and| 


|beets. Peaches and pears being picked. | 


Alfalfa seed improving: 
Nevada.—Reno: Favorable for all farm 
activities and growing crops made good | 


progress. Ranges and livestock good} 
condition. ‘ 
| /Idaho.—Boise: Fall crops maturing} 





Production of Manufactures . 
And Minerals Dropped in July Arkansas Costs 





both manufacturing and mineral "varia ; 


thé end of the preceding month and we 
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Department of Commerce Also Reports Relative Increases 
In Stocks of Raw and Finished Goods as Com- 
pared With Previous Periods 


~ s , 


7 per cent greater than a yar ago. The 
stocks of finished goods in the hands of 
manufacturers registered increases over 
both the preceding month and July, last 
year. The holdings of raw materials 
likewise showed increases when con- 
trasted with comparative periods, 

Total unfilled orders for manufactured 
goods at the end of J remained at the 
same level of a month ago, but when 
compared with July, 1929, a loss of 7 
per cent was noted. As compared with 
the month of June, unfilled orders for 


jiron and steel and transportation equip- 


ment showed declines, while orders for 
textiles and lumber recorded no change. 
As contrasted with a year ago, a marked 
gain occurred in the unfilled orders for 
transportation equipment. Increases were 
noted in the unfilled orders for iron and 
steel and transportation equipment at the 
end of July when compared with July, 
1928, two years ago, 





ress; well in hand. Range feed dry but 
os stock in good flesh. 
ashington.—Seattle: Week rainless 

in agricultural sections and farm work 
made good progress, except too dry for 
Fall seeding in eastern grain belt. Ap- 
ples sizing and coloring nicely. Potatoes 
doing’ exceptionally well. 

Oregon.—Portland: Warm and little 
cloudiness; no rain. Favorable for pick- 
ing fruit and for development of irri- 
gated potatoes and meions. Soil too dry 
for plowing. Pasturage insufficient. 

California.—San Francisco: Weather 
favorable for most crops and farm ac- 
tivities; ample sunshine for ripening and 
drying deciduous fruits, which pro- 
gressed well. Grape picking became 
more general; truck and vegetables, 
eeeeny tomatoes, producing satisfac- 
torily. 


Uz. S. Treasury 
Statement’ 


Aug. 30 
Made Public Sept. 3 









Receipts 
Customs receipts 


$1,401,690.26 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 2ii5 0. 6.568 0u% 327,516.13 

Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ...... a Nai 998,910.33 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 2,308,481.91 
————— 


Total ordinary receipts.. $5,036,598.63 


Balance previous day 
Py $110,356,726.98 

Expenditures 

General expenditures 


Total 
$4,930,246.70 


| Interest on public debt .. 38,594.31 
Refunds of receipts ...... 256,600.76 
Panama Canal .... 719,931.46 
Operations in special ac- 

GOGMEE.. ss Jak parce ee 61,730.27 
Adjusted service certificate 

CMM se natin ds hats ces 51,911.58 
Civil- service retirement 

Ce cs cc nlteta ot kee o ; 11,783.59 
Investment of trust funds. 495,286.29 


Total ordinary expendi- 
$6,566,084.96 


123,487.00 
103 ,667,155.02 


ic ‘debt expendi- 


tures 
Other publ 
tures 








|fast and seasonal farm work good prog-! 


‘Total Production of 


' 
| 
| 


Total $110,356,726.98 


Malt Records 


Advance, Census Bureau Reports 





Figure for 1929 Said to Show Increase of 15.1 Per Cent 


Over Last Census Year 





The Bureau of the Census has just an- 
nounced that, according to data collected 
in the census of manufactures taken in 


11930 the total production of malt in the }, 





tively, as compared with 21,812,733 
bushels, vafued at $18,781,559, reported 
for 1927, the last preceding census year. 

This industry;.as defined for census 


State Finance 


‘Income Exceeds © 


8 }and maintenance of general departments 


. 105,320,128.35 


Chase National Bank of the} 


Banking Com- | 











| United States in 1929 by omanrens parpanen, a aes en-. 
| engaged primarily in the manufacture of | gaged wholly or principally in the manu- | ,, ‘ . ] 
this S mmatiy amounted to 25,107,144 | facture of malt, chiefly from barley, but ationa 
| bushels, valued at $20,142,580. | to some extent from other grains. _ Z 
| The statement issued by the Bureau; The statistics for 1929 are summarized e 
| follows in full text: in the following table, with comparative E CLrvic Power 
| ine for 1927, The figures for 1929 
These figures represent increases of | figures for : e fig AU 
15.1 per cent and 7.2 per cent, respec- | are preliminary and subject to revision. 
— 1929 1927 Ine. ompany 
Number of establishments ............eeeeereeecseeey 25 23 ose 
i Mavens ewervwedes 569 500. 13.8 
spews creer on gern co sianeits) — sanaine B88 
tGost of materials, containers: for products, fuel and 
purchased electric current ......ssesseesesereerees . $18,300,939 $17,186,750 6.5 5 
| tProducts, total value ....ceeeee ss seereesemmeeseneres $22,886,762 $20,274,172 12.9 
ee cd, . «cov aaa ial s ates Mie ett 25,107,144 «21,812,788 16:1 _ A $400,000,000group 
au ha nabis we nak 20 Oa anha a ees dss ones Ghee $20,142,580 $18,781,559 12 s 
Other products, value ....., PP SOR FI iy $2,744,182 $1,492,613 83.9 | | of operating com pa- 
Value added by manufacture: ae it aad " 
MORO ino vw ive sania se v'0's no bh osgbad Veaceenetneetaee $4,585,823 $3,087,422 48.5 nies providin blic 
Per wage Gounee aah tes a ene a Atlas prpeeets) : ; $8, $6,175 30.5 P & pu 
Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, containers, etc, eee 4 P 
Co WEIMAR’ OF -DEOOUOEE ..56 6 cccasereas Exrveseennpes de 80.0 84.8 utility services in 15 
' 
*Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. . states from Maine to 
+Not includitg salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based 
lon the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This averdge somewhat Florida. 
exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 
been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufac- 
| turers report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as | 
shown by the pay rolls, usually taking no aecount of the possibility that some or all of 
\the wake earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not 
| actually have worked the entire week. Thus im some cases the number. reported for a! 
'given month exceeds the average for that month. { b 
tManufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no 57 William Street ” 
data are. collected fu. certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, ’ 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. New York, N.Y, 
{Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel and pur- 
| chased electric current. \ \ - | ’ 
' 4 , ’ , 
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Of Government 





Department of Commerce 
Finds State’s Per Capita 
Expense Was $7.74 in 
Fiscal Year 1928 


Operatjon and maintenance of the gen- 
eral departments of the State of Arkan- 
sas during the fiseal year 1928 cost $14,- 
983,475. while the total revenue receipts 
for the period were $20,001,152, the De- 
partment of ‘Commerce has annoutice= 
after a study of the State’s finances. 

The per capita cost. of operation was 
$7.74 while the receipts were $10.34 per - 
capita. The total receipts were $40,787 
more than total payments for the year, 
exclusive of permanent improvements, 
but were more than $10,000,000 under 
total expenses including permanent im- 
provements, according to the statement. 
; The total funded debt, the summary 
of financial statistics shows, was $80,- 
558,342, of which $74,305,175 was ‘for 
highways. The net indebtedness~ was 
$80,557,125, or $41.63 per capita. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Arkansas for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 


Operation’ and Maintenance ' 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Arkansas amounted to $14,983,475, or 
$7.74 per capita. This includes $3,670,- 
545, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1927, the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 

artments was $6,90, and in 1918, $2.46. 

he payments for operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises in 
1928 amounted to $282,840; interest on 
debt, $4,694,050; and outlays for perma- 
jnent improvements, $10,887,747. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 





> 





and polly service enterprises, for in- 
terest and outlays were $30,848,112. Of 
this amount $6,016 represents payments 
by a State department or enterprise to 
another on account of services. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
wheth€r made from current revehues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $12,851,143 was for highways, $2,- 
699,147 being for maintenance and $10,- 
151,996 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $20,- 
001,152, or $10.34 per capita. This was 
$40,787 more than the total payments of 
| the year. exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $10,846,960 
tess than the total payments including’ 
those for permanent improvements. These 
payments in excess of revenue receipts 
were met from the proceeds of debt obli- 
eee. Of the total revenue receipts 
$6,016 represents receipts from a State 
department or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes 
represented 30.8 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1928, 39.3 per cent for 1927, 
and 75.4 per cent for 1918. The increase 
in the‘amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 118.4 per cent from 
, 1918 to 1927 but there was a decrease of 
\a28 per cent from 1927 to 1928.- The 
per capita property and special taxes 
were $3.18 in 1928, $4.17 in 1927, and 
$2.13 in 1918. 


General Department Earnings: 
Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 5.6 per cent 
‘of the total revenue for 1928 4.8 per cent 
| for 1927, and 9.3 per cent for 1918. 


Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 47.1 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1928, 43.1 per cent for 1927, and 9.4 
per cent for 1918, 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from imsurance 
and other incorporated companies, tax on 
cigars and cigarettes, and of sales tax on 
gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprises chiefly taxes on motor 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting 
and fishing privileges. The sales tax on 
gasoline amounted to $4,089,859 in 1928 
and $3,293,092 in 1927, an_ increase of 
24.2 per cent. i 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1928, was $80,558,342. 
Of this amount $74,305,175 was for high- 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was ~ 
557,125, or $41.63 per capita. In 1927 the 
per capita net debt~was $1.58, and in’ 
1918, $0.86. The great increase in the 
per capita net debt reported for 1928 
was principally due to the assumption 
by the State of ‘the debt of the Road Im- 
provement Districts, amounting to more 
than $70,000,000. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Arkansas subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $613,494,618; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $5,337,403; and the per 
capita levy, $2.76. In 1927 the per capita 
levy was $2.79, and 1918, $2.22, , 
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Preventing Gasoline, Frauds> 


a a a 4 £ 


Inspection of Dealers’ Pumps Viewed by 
State Tax Supervisor as'Best Method for Pro- 


2 


tecting Public from Unfair Practices 





Ny By F. VINCENT KUHN 


Supervisor of Gasoline Tax, Department of Finance and Taxation, State of Tennessee 


other reason, some of the frauds 
perpetrated by the gasoline trade 
should be removed. 

In Memphis in the Summer of 1929 
gasoline was being sold by some deal- 
ers at 14 cents a gallon. This low price 
aroused suspicions, for it was known 
that it was impossible to purchase 
gasoline in tank car lots at that time 
for less than 1534 cents a gallon. A 
sample was taken from the pump of 
one dealer and the test showed kero- 
sene in generous proportions. Kero- 
sene was cheap. It was not taxable. 

A 

Seventy-five or 80 more Samples of 
gasoline were taken in the county of 
Shelby. The tests of these samples 
showed a shocking condition. Over 
one-fourth of the dealers inspected 
were mixing kerosene and much of the 
gasoline was of a very inferior qual- 


Fe SELFISH REASONS, if for no \ 


. ity. The State was face to face with 


a serious situation. i 

Chapter 20, Public Acts of Tennes- 
see (1925) defines as gasoline, “‘benzol 
and/or any other volatile substance 
used wholly or in combination with 
gasoline as a liquid fuel.” 7 . 

This “mixer” was probably within 
the law but we were determined to put 
an end to the business. A State spe- 
cification for gasoline was dfawn up 
and this was followed up with the fol- 
lowing order: “No petroleum products 
failing to meet State specifications con- 
cerning gasoline outliffed in Regula- 
tions No. 8 can be sold in this State as 
gasoline or gas.” 

The law did give authority to post 
caution notices on pumps of dealers 
who were found adding kerosene to 
gasoline. These notices were sealell 
and removal without proper authority 
carried a $100 fine. 

The traveling laboratory was put to 
work in Shelby County and the price 
of gasoline went up.“ It was just a sim- 
ple problem in arithmetic—200 gallons 
of kerosene added to 500 gallons of 
gasoline produced an aggregate of 700 
gallons. The public paid on this a tax 
of $35; only $25, however, found its 
way into the State Treasury. It was 
the $10 left in the hands of the “mixer” 
that enabled him to cut the price, de- 
fraud the motorist and hurt the legiti- 
mate dealer. 

A 

Tank car inspection meant little or 
nothing. A car of gasoline on the 
track would no doubt meet every re- 
quired specification but too many 
things could happen to it before it 
reached the tank of the automobile. 

Later, the State officials ran into a 
fellow almost as bad as “Mr. Mixer.” 
They made the acquaintance of “Mr. 
Colorer” and like “Mr. Mixer” they did 
not meet him at the tank car. 

The average motorist had begun to 
look upon all colored gasoline as a 
high test product and cheerfully paid 
the premium of 2 or 3 cents a gallon 
for it. Many dealers who refused to 
enter the kerosene mixing game did not 


hesitate for a minute in trying out col- 
oring schemes. 


Since March, 1930, when the Excise” 


Division took over inspection in Ten- 
nessee the rolling laboratories have 
condemned over 1,000,000 gallons of so- 
called high test gasoline: That is, it 
has placed caution notices on many 
pumps and has forced dealers to re- 
move “high test” globes and signs. 

In scores of cases dealers were sell- 
ing as‘high test gasoline a product that 
would not meet the specifications for 
United States motor gasoline. It is not 
claimed that the practice of coloring 
gasoline should be stopped. It is 
claimed, however, that coloring is jus- 
tified only when it is. done to identify 
a product having a high test quality or 
under Government regulations. 

he city of Memphis has had for sev- 
eral years an inspection ordinance. 
Gasoline, however, which was rejected 
by the Memphis inspector found a 
ready market, when offered at a slight 
reduction, to the tank car buyers in 
the county whose places of business 
were adjacent to the city limit. and as 
a result the major part of the con- 
demned gasoline found its way right 
back into the city. 

With the inauguration of the inspec- 
tion regulations this condition was cor- 
rected, and refineries no longer ship 
into the State motor fuels failing to 
meet State specifications.. Tennessee is 
no longer the dumping ground for in- 
ferior gasoline. 


Gasoline is today in some States 
bearing a tax almost as high as the 
refinery cost of the, product. It is not 
claimed that the tax is too high; it is 
claimed that each and every State im- 
posing such a tax owes to the motoring 
public a duty, and that duty is to guar- 
antee to the taxpayer good gasoline. 

Inspection alone can furnish that 
guarantee, and inspection does not 
mean a gravity test. In this day of so 
many. motor fuels, all being sold as 
gasoline, the gravity test is a useless 
procedure. The distillation and corro- 
sion tests are absolutely necessary. 

As a further protection to the gaso- 
line buyer of Tennessee, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture has supplied 
men to accompany the rolling labora- 
tory technicians, and it is their duty to 
test all pumps and measures. 

In-one town 9 out of 17 pumps were 
found to be giving short measure. 
Pumps that could not be immediately 


-adjusted were sealed. Worn-out equip- 


ment that was beyond repair was con- 
demned and confiscated. 

Much has been said of a model or 
uniform gasoline tax law, and the ef- 
forts toward such a law are in no sense 
unwise. It is more urgent, however, 
that there should first be a unifogm 
inspection law, for no gasoline tax law 
is any better than the inspection be- 
hind it. It is the best possible safe- 
guard not only for the tax law and the 
gasoline buying public, but for the pro- 
ducer and ‘dealer as well. 
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Controlling Contagious Diseases 


Schools Need Not Always Be Closed 


By P. H. BARTHOLOMEW 
Director of Public Health, State of Nebraska 


tending physicians to report 

promptly to the local Board of 
Health each case of communicable dis- 
ease or suspected case. If no physician 
is employed, such report is required to 
be made by the head of the house or 
institution involved. are 

It is essential for health authorities 
to know promptly where and when con- 
tagious disease occurs and the circum- 
stances therewith in order that effec- 
tive measures can be taken to control 
and prevent epidemics. This impor- 
tant regulation warrants the heartiest 
cooperation of all citizens. 

Quarantine, where certain communi- 
cable disease exists, is an exercise of 
the police power of the State. 

The law specifically provides that po- 
lice officers—sheriffs, chiefs of police 
and marshals—perform this function 
and duty. Physicians are not author- 
ized to quarantine or release from 
quarantine. 

The State Bureau of Health also 
deals with the procedure prior to re- 


G ‘en REGULATIONS require at- 


* Jease from quarantine. For many years 


gaseous fumigation was required. Fol- 
lowing careful research and experi- 
mentation and recognition of how com- 
municable diseases are spread, the 
practice of fumigation was discon- 
tinued and was superseded by concur- 
rent and terminal disinfection. 

Terminal disinfection is more effec- 
tive than any form of fumigation that 
can be used. It is safer, more practical 
and economical. 

Certain diseases can be and are most 
effectively controlled by prompt quar- 





antine of both patient and contacts— 
for sufficient: period, to determine’that 
they are not coming down with the dis- 
ease. 

Closure of schools in a threatened 
epidemic is inadvisable if it is possible 
to make a daily inspection for picking 
out suspicious cases. But if schools 
should, be closed, all pupils become a 
potential threat unless they are isolated 
on their premises until after expiration 
of the incubation period. 

Vaccination prevents . smallpox. 
Therefore, schools should never be 
closed for this disease; but those not 
vaccinated should be placed in quaran- 
tine by the local Board of Health. 

The Public Health Laboratory of the 
State Bureau of Health performs an 
important function, almost entirely of 
a bacteriological nature, in the control 
of communicable disease. This labora- 
tory examines specimens of various 
kinds that have a bearing on determi- 
nation of communicable diseases. Such 
specimens are forwarded by local 
health authorities in some instances, 
but mostly by the attending physician. 

These specimens play an important 
part in the control of some threatened 
epidemics, such as diphtheria and epi- 
demic cerebrospinal meningitis. In ad- 
dition, the laboratory facilities are 


—available for eamination of water 


specimens sent in-by local authorities 
from municipal water supplies. 
Specimens are examined from many 
camps and resorts. Vacationists should 
cooperate by insisting upon knowing 
the condition of camp water supply be- 
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Public Construction Work 


on Pay-as-you-go Basis in Illinois 


> > 


Demand for Additional Accommodations in Pris- 


ons and Hospitals Is Met Without Bond Issue or Special Tax 
By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


Governor, State of Illinois 


crease in population of the State 

charitable and penal institutions 
and the inadequacy of housing facili- 
ties, conditions in the Illinois State 
hospitals, prisons and reformatories 
had become intolerable. 

Two years ago there were more than 
4,000 mental patients for whom there 
were not sufficient accommodations. 
Hundreds of them were sleeping on 
floors and others in double-decked beds. 
In the brisone, prisoners were cenfined 
three and four in cells intended for 
one. . 

The curtailment-of building during 
the war and inadequate provision for 
construction since the war, coupled 
with the tremendous and unexpected 
increase in the number of: insane pa- 
tients and prisoners, had brought about 
this serious situation. 


B ‘crease i of the tremendous in- 


In 1910 the population of the insane. 


hospitals was 10,750. This year it is 
27,157—much more than double \in 20 
years’ time. In the prisons, during the 
same period, tle population has grown 
from 3,483 to 9,027. 

To find. a way to meet the present 
demand and to provide for the future, 
was no small task. We were strongly 
urged to ask the people to approve a 
bond issue of $50,000,000 or a special 
tax levy to finance a building program. 
Our feeling was, however, that the de- 
velopment of these institutions should 
be a charge upon the current revenue. 
We attacked the problem, therefore, 


with the intention of finding a way to 
meet the cost on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
and we believe that the plan deter- 
mined upon will be fully adequate. 

The building program authorized by 
the fifty-sixth General Assembly pro- 
vides the equivalent of four big insti- 
tutions. ‘The Women’s Reformatory, 
authorized in 1927 but not built at that 
time, was begun in May, 1929, and has 
now been erected and will soon be oc- 
cupied. Construction-started in May of 
last year on the Manteno State Hos- 
pital, which will house 6,000 patients. 

A new institution for 1,000 feeble- 
minded boys is being erected as an-an® 
nex to the Lincoln State School and 
Colony and will be ready in January. 

Cottages for 1,300 patients are being 
completed at Elgin and-for 600 patients 
at the Chicago State Hospital. 

A new schoolhouse at a cost of $125,- 
000 and a children’s village at a cost 
of $200,000, at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, two hospitals for sick veterans 
at Jacksonville and Elgig State hos- 
pitals, are under construction. 

Three new cell houses at Joliet, Pon- 
tiac and Chester are in process of con- 
struction, with a capacity for housing 
3,000-men. “These will be completed in 
January. 

In the two years, we will have built 
and occupied new institutional build- 
ings having a total capacity of 7,450 
patients. This is an achievement in 
proportions and in speed of construc- 
tion of which Illinois may well be 
proud. 





Motorists and School Children 


End of Vacation Does Not Lessen Danger 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN, 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


HAT DOES the reopening of 
schools mean to the motorist? 
He sees his own children or 
those of his neighbors going off in the 
morning with their books and he may 
get the erroneous idea that the season 
of playing in the streets is at an end. 
To some extent it may be but there are 
still accidents -involving. the boys and 
girls of school age which should be 
sufficient reason *for motordom as a 
whole to realize that caution must con- 
tinue to be its watchword, 

With thousands. of children returning 
to clossrooms this month, there is per- 
haps a different problem for the mo- 
torist from that which confronted him 
during the Summer months. But it is 
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fore deciding to utilize the camp for 
recreation or camping purposes. 

The check-up on camp or tourist 
camps is a duty of the local Board of 
Health. A letter of inquiry, con¢ern- 
ing laboratory report, to a local Board 
of Health where one contemplates 
camping is not only a wise act bat one 
which is in the interest of public 
health. 


not solved merely by the youngsters 
going back to school. Every driver 
should realize that his responsibility 
for caution is still a heavy one. 

While the walls of the school buiJd- 
ing provide a haven of safety for boys 
and girls during their classroom hours, 


before and after school, the danger — 


from street traffic is then concentrated 
into lesser periods rather than spread 
over the entire day. And the hazard 
is great because we have children on 
the streets both morning and evening 
when traffic is heaviest. 

This is true particularly in the morn- 
ing. The business day and the school 
day begin simultaneously. As a result, 
children’s use of the streets is at its 
peak when there is the greatest volume 
of vehiqular traffic. Unless driyers are 
careful the hazard can be very great.’ 

Of course, caution on the part of mo- 
tor vehicle operators is not an optional 
matter entirely dependent on sentiment 
or their love for youngsters. The traf- 
fic regulations of this State, and where- 
ever else the motorist goes, provide es- 
pecially for thé protection of children. 

In the New Jersey Code the speed 
limit of 10 miles an hour is prescribed 
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Part Performed by Libraries 
in Modern Education \ + 





nnual Cumulative Index 





Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52° Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. ; 








Teaching Methods Which Encourage Chil- 
dren to Make Investigations Require En- 
larged Facilities, Says Federal Specialist 





By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


A phasis than ever before is being 

" placed upon the improvement of 
library service for rural schools. This 
is evidenced chiefly by the demand cre- 
ated by certain types of teaching for 
libraries, by the problem of providing 
activities for children of superior men- 
tal abilities, by the need of cultivating 
the natural desire that most children 
have for reading, and by the increased 
interest in adult education. 


Modern psychology and a new phil- 
osophy of education~ have wrought 
changes in teaching during the past 
few years, The practice of requiring 
children to memorize the contents of a 
few pages of a textbook is being re- 
placed by the project method, such as 
the Dalton plan, which encourages chil- 
dren to make their own investigations 
through the medium of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, pictures, museums, 
and personal interviews. 

A single textbook on a subject, no 
matter how complete it may be, cannot 
supply all the data necessary in solving 
the many problems arising from a proj- 
ect. It is impossible to carry out effec- 
tively the newer methods of teaching 
unless children have access to books 
and other reading matter treating of 
various subjects. 


Children in the rural schools, in 
working out their problems, must get 
much information from books that city 
children obtain first hand. For exam- 
ple, urban children experiénce ~ the 
thrills of the celebrations that cities 
give to Lindbergh. Museums ahd bo- 
tanical and zoolegical gardens afford 
opportunities for’ city children ob- 
tain first-hand knowledge of plant and 
animal life and objects of interest from 
all parts of the world. 


Schools, churches, and othér organi- 
zations in cities provide, to a far 
greater degree than do'similar organi- 
zations in rural regions, opportunities 
for children to hear lectures—often 
illustrated—from noted people, not only 
from various sections of the United 
States but from foreign countries as 


well, and to make other contacts that: 


widen the intellectual and social ho- 
rizon. 


Every teacher is confronted with the 
problem of keeping children of superior 
mental abilities busy. This is a diffi- 
cult problem, especially for the teacher 
in the small rural school with its mul- 
tiplicity of grades and subjects. To 
keep such children marking time while 
their classmates catch up with them in- 
culcates habits of laziness and indiffer- 


T THE present ‘time more em- 


ence. The better school systems are 


solving the problem of working chil- - 


dren of supernormal abilities up to 
their capacities by providing courses of 
instruction which require different 
amounts of work suited to the needs of 
slow, normal, and gifted children. 
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Such. courses of study require «xtra 
reading for children of superior mental 
abilities. Many rural schools are un- 
able to use such courses because they 
do not havé access to the reading mat- 
ter required therein. In their study of 
differences in the mental abilities of 
children, Terman and Lima found that 
exceptionally bright children read on 
an average three or four times as many 
books as children of average intelli- 
gence, 

_Another evidence of the natural de- 
sire of children to read is noted in the 
fact that children in cities who have 
access to public libraries frequent the 
reading rooms of such libraries in large 
numbers by the time they reach the up- 
per grades of the elementary schools. 
Many chifdren living in the rural sec- 
tions of the country have'no opportu- 
nity to satisfy their eraving for read- 
ing, due to a lack of sehool and other 
library facilities. Dr. Finley, formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, says that if the 


child does hot read, once he has learned. 


to read, he is likely to become as much 
of an illiterate as if he had never 
learned, and so defeat the very purpose 
of his early training. 

The increased interest in adult edu- 
cation is making it more and more nec- 
essary for every individual to ebtain 
much information from. books. This is 
particularly true of people living in the 
rural districts—more especially of 
those living in the isolated sections— 
for people so located must get from 
books much information that people 
living in cities get through evening 
schools, lecture courses, and: personal 
contacts of many:and varied kinds. 

A 

In a democracy it is essential, not 
only from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual but also from that of the Nation, 
that every child capable of learning to 
tead shall develop a desire for reading 
and a taste for wholesome'literature in 
order that such child when an adult 
may intelligently assume the duties of 
franchise and other responsibilities of 
citizenship. The burden of accomplish- 
ing this ideal for the approximately 
19,000,000. children living in the rural 
sections of the country rests largely 
upon the library services available for 
rural schools. 





P rimary Laws in Nebraska 


Changes in Present Statutes Proposed 


By C. A. SORENSEN 


Attorney General, State of Nebraska 


OT BEING ordained of God, the 

direct primary is not’ perfect. 

Modifications’ and amendments 
based on experience are necessary. 
But what is needed are a few minor 
operations, not death in a political elec- 
tric chair. 

The underlying principle of the di- 
rect primary is sound., It gives the 
people actual and effective control of 
their political ‘parties. Under any other 
system the great mass of the common 
people would have no real\voice in the 
nominating of candidates. 

.Citizens interested in good govern- 
ment know that the big job in the se- 
curing of efficient officials is more often 
in getting the right kind of candidates 
nominated than in their election. 

If you take away from the people 
their right by direct vote to nominate 
their candidates, then their only right 
to participate in the election of their 
public officials is limited and narrowed 
down to choosing between two different 
sets of candidates concerning whose 
selection they hd no voice. The direct 
primary is essential to genuine popular 
government. p 

Some change8-are necessary. 
gest: the following: 

1. Legislation providing for the iden- 
tification on the ballot of candidates 
having the same or similar names. It 
occurs to me that when one of the 
candidates is seeking reelection that 
after his name on the ballot might well 
appear the words, “candidate for re- 
election.” 

This would not give such a candidate 
NN 
“when passing a school during recess 
or while children are going to ox’leav- 
ing school, during opening or closing 
hours.” The purpose of such a’ provi- 
sion is to force motorists to slow down 
and have their cars under control. The 
law merely represents an attempt to 
give drivers the habit of being on the 
alert for children, a habit they should 
cultivate entirely apart’ from the-law. 


I sug- 





any particular advantage because many 
of the ‘voters might want to vote 
against him by reason of the fact. that 
he already was in office. It would also 
help to put the post office address and 
occupation of the candidate after his 
name where the name is similar to that 
of some other candidate. All means 
possible should be taken to enable the 
voters to know exactly for whom they 
are voting. 

2. It should be made a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for any person, 
having a name similar to that of an- 
other candidate, to file for\office for 
the sole purpose” of tricking and mis- 
leading voters and not with any actual 
intent to secure the nomination. 


3. The filing fees should be rai 
sufficiently - high to bar persons a 
do not file in good faith but simply for 
the purpose of the advertising they se- 
eure by having their name on the 
ballot. ‘ § 

At the present time any vote# ean 
dave his name printed on several hun- 
dred thousand ballots by a payment of 
$10. I know of no reason why a Person 
who puts the State to the expense of 
printing his name on sufficient ballots 
to supply all the voters of the State 
should not pay a filing fee of $100. 
County candidates should not, of 
course, pay that much but ought to pay 
several times more than they do now. 
_ 4. We need legislation with teeth in 
it to put an end. to the circtlation of 
anonymous circulars. and scurrilous 
pamphlets. 
slates should contain the name and ad- 
dress of some responsible person or 
persons. 

5. We ought either to repeal our Cor- 
rupt Practices Act or have one with 
teeth. Personally, I favor.a law limit- 
ing expenditures in the primaries. on 
the basis of the voting strength of the 
party and having this limit include all 
expenditures of candidates. 





All political literature or 
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